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Through Venetian Canals 


Thru the storied canals of Venice, winding 
beneath palaxxo balconies, native gondolas 
are swiftly overtaken by more modern craft 


driven by Evinrude Motors. 


And even as the picturesque gondolier is 
being displaced by this new-day method of 
water travel, so the tiresome work of oar 
and paddle is being abandoned by sport- 
lovers of every land. For the Evinrude, 
quickly attached to any rowboat or canoe, 


is an zuternational institution. 


Special features of the Evinrude are built- 
in flywheel, magneto and automatic reverse. 


Your hardware or sporting goods dealer will 


show you the Evinrude. Or, send for catalog 


375 EVINRUDE BUILDING 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


* 2% : Evinve Motor Company 
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EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 








69 Cortlandt Street, New York, N.Y. 
214 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
440 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
211 Morrison Street, Portland, Ore. 
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SPECIAL OFFER of STEWART & KIDD CO. 


America’s Greatest Publishers of Books on Fishing, Sports, Ete. 














CASTING TACKLE AND American Food and THE IDYL OF THE SPLIT 
METHODS Game Fishes BAMBOO 


By O. W. Smith By David Starr Jordan and By George Parker Holden 


oe , Barton Warren Everman 
FishingEditor of “Outdoor Life” and author of io Pe ‘ 
“Trout Lore.’”’ The author has endeavored to em- | A popular account of all | Author of “Streamcraft’—with Foreword by Dr. 
body not only the accumulated wisdom of forty years | species found in America | Henry van Dyke. A valuable addition to the prac- 
of angling but also to draw upon the experience of | north of the Equator. With | tical literature of angling. This splendid volume 
well-known angling experts. A valuable book for | keys for ready identification, | deals with the construction of the Split-Bamboo Rod 


both the old-timer and the amateur. LElaborately | Life Histories and Methods | im a way as distinctively as “Streamcraft’’ occupies 
illustrated, of Capture. , its special field, Elaborately illustrated. 


Large 12mo. Silk Cloth, net $3.00. Three-fourths Turkey | Colored plates and text draw- | 12mo, handsomely bound, net $3.00. Three-fourths Turkey 
Morocco, net $10.00. inas. Large 8vo. Cloth, net $6.90 | Morocco, net $10.00. 














GOIN’ FISHIN’ FISHING TACKLE 
AND KITS 


tninsscbanieiis 


By Dizie Carroll 


CASTING TACKLE 


: 


Author of “Lake and Stream Game By Dizie Carroll 


Fishing” and “Fishing Tackle and 
Kits.”’ Introduction by Maj. Gen. | Author of “Lake and Stream Game 
Leonard Wood, A new book for the} Fishing’ and “Goin’ Fishin’.” Es- 
every now-and-then fisherman as/j| sentially a practical book. How, 
well as the expert angler. Fishing | when and where to fish, and the 
facts of the utmost interest to all| right kind of tackle for all angles 
lovers of the Outdoors, Many illus-| of fishing for the fresh water game 
trations from photographs. No | fishes. 

angler’s library complete without it. 


besa aed inde asllanai cscs distr wateoniis 


Many illustrations from photographs 

Large 12mo. Silk Cloth, net $3.00. Colored cover jacket. Large 12mo. 

Three-fourths Turkey Moroceo, net Silk Cloth. Net $3.00. Three-fourths 
$10.00 Turkey Morocco. Net $10.00 

















LAKE AND STREAM BASS, PIKE, PERCH and OTHER | BOOK OF BLACK BASS 


AND MORE ABOUT 
any aee-apie GAME FISHES OF AMERICA MOSSE. ABOUT THE 


Author of “Goin’, Fishin” and “Fishing By James A. Henshall, M. D. By James A. Henshall, M.D. 

ackle an gg ractica ook on “ Pe re 

popular fresh water Ah fish, the tackle posnnists “Book of the Black Bass. The most This is a complete treatise on Bass, con- 

necessary and how to use it, written in | Comprehensive book on American game fishes | taining not only advice as to the methods 

a Pal-to-Pal style from actual fishing ex- | published, Describes in detail ninety species and | Of angling, but also a scientific history of 
; rx the species. The greatest book of its kind 

periences, varieties of game fish. published 

Many illustrations from photographs. Colored , : 

cover jacket. Large 12mo. Silk Cloth. Net | Many illustrations and frontispiece and cover jacket | 140 illustrations. Handsome 38-colored cover 

$3.00. Three-fourths Turkey Morocco. Net | incolor. Large 12mo. Silk Cloth. Net $3.00. Three- | jacket. 12mo. Silk Cloth. Net $3.00. Three- 

$10.00 fourths Turkey Morocco. Net $10.00. fourths Turkey Morocco. Net $10.00. 

















Adventure, Hunting and Camping Spiritedly Described A Notably Interesting Book 


CAMP FIRES IN THE YUKON THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


By Harry Anton Auer. Net $3.00 By Gen. Hiram M. Chittenden 
In this book the author, an explorer, a hunter of big game, and a 
lover of the Great Out-of-Doors, takes the reader from the shut-in 
life of the cities to the mighty wilderness of Alaska and The Yukon. 


STREAMCRAFT GAME FISHES OF THE WORLD | THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 
GLI MANUAL By Izaak Walton 
a — Holde By Dr. Charles Frederick Holder, LL.D. This “Fishermen’s Encyclopedia of Hap- 
By Dr. Geo. Parker “ “ 2 piness” bids fair to become the standard 
This deals with the selection, care and This volume is designed to provide a well illus- exquisite edition of Walton’s great Classic. 
rigging of the rod; the art of casting; | trated condensed account of the game fishes of | In this edition Mr. Thorpe has caught the 
trout habits; lures and their use, includ- the world. Practically all the desirable fishes have atmosphere of contented ease, and his rest- 
ing stream entomology. been referred to and more or less data relating | ful landscapes furnish the essential quiet 
10 full page colored illustrations showing flies | tO Most of them given. and repose that give the book its exqui- 
pF env natural oe and —— one diniceihitieitoens g Site te site charm and delight. 
and whites. Colored cover jacket. 16mo. Si er us ions. ‘andsomely 3 roe | 16 full ot a wadacae 
Cloth. Net $2.50. Three-fourths Turkey Mor- | 8vo. Net $5.00. Three-fourths Turkey Moroeco. Net gy ee ll gy tty 9 Net 
occe. Net $10.00. anes, $3.50. Three-fourths Turkey Morocco. Net $15. 


e To those ordering any three or more of the above mentioned books a copy of INDIVIDUAL 
Special Offer of FREE B00 INSTRUCTION IN RIFLE PRACTICE with a Chapter on Revolver Shooting by Col. A. J. 
MacNab, Jr., U. S. A., elaborately illustrated, will be GIVEN ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
This is the most practical, clear and concise work on Rifle and Revolver Shooting published. On sale at all good book stores 





An entirely new and revised edition with new plates and new illus- 
trations of this remarkable classic of The Yellowstone. Net $3.00 




















STEWART & KIDD CO., Cincinnati, Ohio: 


I accept your Special Offer. Send me FREE Copy of Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice; also copies of 1 


Address 


This coupon, if forwarded through your local dealer, will be honored. 
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MOTORCYCLING is an economy—not a luxury. Trav- 
eling from home to work and from town to country, 
the swift, comfortable HARLEY-DAVIDSON way costs 
less than car fare—costs less than shoe leather. Any 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON dealer will prove this to you. 


And on top of a genuine saving in cash, you have a 
sturdy mount that will carry you anywhere, on busi- 
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Ome Try 


Seeithat Trail. 


Kate” 


ness or pleasure—quick, sure transit with a thrill in it 
that no other form of power-travel can touch. 


You don’t know what a real fishing or hunting trip is 
until you make one in a HARLEY-DAVIDSON and side- 
car. That lake 50 miles away means only one gallon 
of gasoline. You can make the round trip at a cost 
of only $1.79 for gas, oil and tires, and in half the time 
it would take otherwise. 


Think it over; then ask the HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
dealer for a demonstration 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


diaPi@y=—Day idis@ia 
“Corlds Champion” 
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TIED UP NEAR ELK CREEK FOR THE NIGHT 


Rafting and Fishing Down Snake River 


The adventures of a crew of outing enthusiasts while exploring, fishing 
and sight-seeing down one of the Far West’s greatest 
* 


GOME students of human nature say, “The 
Indian in man will crop out occasion- 
ally.” It is claimed by others that the beau- 
ties and grandeur of nature excites the ad- 
miration of all mankind. Some have this 
trait quite fully developed, while others who 
have been raised and confined in cities and 
have not enjoyed the “great outdoors,” do 
not appreciate so much what nature affords. 
In this commercial age those whose 
thoughts have always been along these lines, 
undertake to condemn “the going fishing” 
habit, claiming that the money spent in such 
indertakings for tackle, food and transpor- 
tation would buy much more than the fish- 
erman usually gets while out. This may be 
rue in part, but such commercially-inclined 
persons fail to take int6 consideration the 
wonderfully good time these enjoy while out 
by reason of the opportunity afforded in 
coing fishing. 

When one learns to angle for trout suc- 
essfully, especially the big ones that abound 
n Snake River, it becomes such an attrac- 
ion to those who indulge in the sport they 
an never shake off the desire to visit the 
streams and angle for the speckled beauties. 
0 become a_ successful fisherman—or 
voman—one must study the habits of the 





rivers on a raft 


George E. Hill 


trout, learn the time of day they feed, the 
kind of food they seek at different times of 
the year, and the kinds of water they stay 
in, and many other things about this wily 
fish. All this is a science well worth master- 
ing, both from the standpoint of being able 
to catch this game fish, as well as to enjoy 
the benefits of the outing it affords. 

It gives people who are confined in offices, 
stores, factories and other places not only 
recreation but relaxation as well. The busy 
business man or woman could not very well 
go out in the mountains for a week and 
enjoy themselves by laying around and doing 
nothing. Their nerves are keyed up to a 
high tension by reason of their work, and 
when they are forced to be quiet with noth- 
ing to do they become nervous and irritable. 
When they know how to fish and love the 
sport, they get into the river or smaller 
streams and angle for the trout, full of ex- 
pectancy all the time, which furnishes them 
something to think about and strive for; 
they partakegof the invigorating and pure 
air, they view the grandeur and beauty of 
the scenery made up of the great mountains 





and mighty rushing rivers, lakes and moun- 
tain streams, and the beautiful groves and 
trees, bordering the water on the flats; they 
inhale the pure mountain air laden with the 
perfume of countless flowers and the scent 
of the pines; they drink of the crystal waters. 
(Some used to imbibe other liquids in 
former days, but they are gone forever.) 
They partake of the harmony and peaceful 
influence that seems to permeate all nature. 
All of these things have a wonderfully ben- 
eficial effect upon the overtaxed nerves and 
strain that the modern business life seems 
to thrust upon those who engage in it with 
a determination to succeed. To sleep out in 
the open and gaze up into the heavens at 
night and marvel at the countless stars, one 
cannot help but acknowledge the greatness 
of God’s handiwork. To experience all of 
the foregoing it is sure to make better men 
and women of all those who go out and 
enjoy what God intended—His great out- 
doors. Sad, indeed, is the man or woman 
who has no love for nature and fails to 
enjoy it. The unnatural person will most 
always be found in the congested cities 
where life is more unnatural. Young people 
must have recreation and old ones should 
have relaxation. Izaak Walton, the patron 
saint of the disciples of the rod, wrote, “God 
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never did make a more calm, quiet, innocent 
recreation than angling.” 

Saturday afternoon, September 4, a num- 
ber of Rigby’s (Idaho) citizens and some 
from the outside, who believe fully in the 
above, betook themselves up the South Fork 
of Snake River to the mouth of Grand 
Canyon, where Grey’s (called John Day’s 
river on the map) River, Salt River from 
Star Valley, and the Snake River united, for 
their annual week’s outing, which was to be 
made up of a trip home on the river, a dis- 
tance of eight-five miles, on a raft. 

The party was made up of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Crowther, Mrs. Elizabeth Murdock, 
A. G. Goodwin, E. J. Broberg, Joseph W. 
Coucher and Senator and Mrs. George E. 
Hill, all of Rigby; Mr. and Mrs. Earl S. 
Wright of Idaho Falls, and Robert Miller of 
Omaha. Alfred Quinton of Rigby was em- 
ployed to transport the bedding and supplies 
for the party by truck, which he did in an 
efficient manner, and three large cars con- 
veyed the party up to the point where the 
raft was to be built. 

All arrived at Grand Canyon Saturday 
evening about dark, making the eighty-five 
miles in four hours. Messrs. Coucher and 
Crowther rode up with Mr. Quinton in the 
truck. They had an abundance of fish 
caught, camp established in a beautiful grove 
on the river’s bank, tents up and everything 
in readiness for the evening meal, which was 
partaken of with a relish, strong appetites 
having been developed by the long ride up 
the canyon in the bracing evening air. 

Messrs. Hill and Crowther had placed an 
order with a sawmill operating near Grand 
Canyon ten days before for 7,300 feet of 
three-inch plank, which was delivered on 
the bank of the river Monday and Tuesday. 
The men folks then went to work and built 
a raft composed of two thicknesses of three- 
inch planks, 16 feet wide and 80 feet long, 
solidly (supposed) nailed together - with 
forty-penny spikes, with two large oars or 
sweeps, as they are called, on each end to 
control and guide the raft down the stream. 
Mr. Crowther, being familiar with the weight 
of lumber, estimated the raft weighed at 
least 40,000 pounds. It was composed of all 
green lumber. It can be imagined when 
this is under way on the river and traveling 
at the rate of from eight to fifteen miles per 
hour, that if it hits a rock something is 
bound to happen, and in this case this very 
thing happened. e 

Senator Hill and “Commodore” Coucher, 
as he has now become known on the river. 
and Rear Captain Crowther have made five 
trips, four of which were without mishap. 
[t being such rare sport and affording such 
a wonderful opportunity to view the scenery 
from the river, in its ever-changing variety, 
they decided this year to give the ladies a 
chance to enjoy this greatest of all fishing 
trips in America, not expecting for a mo- 
ment they would accept—but they did. The 
ladies above mentioned counseled together. 
tuned up their courage and joined the party 
and thus they have the honor of being the 
first and only ladies to negotiate the great 
South Fork of Snake River on a raft from 
Grand Canyon, the head of navigation by 
this method even, to its mouth. They proved 
courageous and equal to every occasion, as 
exciting events proved. 

While at Grand Canyon the ladies were 
taken up this great mountain gorge which 
the river has cut thru high, towering peaks 
on its way from Jackson’s Hole, and later 
were given a view of Gray’s River Canyon, 
one of the most scenic in the West. While 
at the first camping place an abundance of 
trout were caught, the ladies indulging in 
the rare sport, which they now appreciate. 
Wild chickens in abundance were obtained, 
and when roasted in the “Dutch” ovens 
proved toothsome viands sufficient for the 
palate of kings. 
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CAMP OF PARTY ON HEADWATERS OF SNAKE RIVER, NEAR LEWES LAKE 


The raft was finished Wednesday morn- 
ing, whereupon Mr. Broberg christened the 
craft in his characteristic style, “The Beet 
Growers’ Special” (most of the party were 
connected with the Beet Growers’ Sugar 
Co.), and she plunged out into the swift 
current at 9 a. m. The first stop was made 
at the mouth of Salt River, which comes in 
from Star Valley, where Mr. Goodwin in- 
sisted there were a lot of “big ones.” Soon 
after he jumped ashore Mr. Miller, while 
practicing on one of the rear sweeps, fell 
overboard in about ten feet of water, but 
was rescued. A “tie-up” was effected at 
McCoy Creek for lunch, and the night camp 
was made at Sulprur Bar, where the party 
all enjoyed bathing in the hot springs that 
make this ranch famous. It is owned by 
fifteen of Rigby’s sports and maintained as 
a private family outing place. Here a plen- 
tiful supply of mushrooms and ducks was 
obtained, together with more trout, Commo- 
dore Coucher capturing the prize winner in 
the shape of a ten-pounder, which he pulled 
out of the river on a No. 4 gray hackle fly 
to the great surprise and delight of the 
party. Several of them insisted on having 
their picture taken holding this fish, with 


a three-pound trout in his mouth. Mr. Good 
win took the big trout to Salt Lake Monday 
night, where it will be exhibited in the 
sporting goods windows and doubtless will 
astonish the Utah fishermen. 

After two days’ stay at Sulphur Bar “sail 
was set,” so to speak, and another lap of the 
journey was enjoyed, with the next stoy 
opposite Elk Creek for night. Fishing, pic 
ture-taking and sightseeing furnished the 
enjoyment here. Devils Dive was success 
fully negotiated at this point. The ladies 
showed some interest in the rough, swift 
water at this place. Commodore Couche: 
promised to give them a thriller, but did no 
disclose what it’ would be. Quite early the 
next morning the journey was continued 
passing thru the magnificent and fascinating 
Bear Creek country, and the big sweey 
around the letter “S” shape of the river a’ 
“Calamity Point,” so named because man‘ 


raftsmen in early days came to grief or ' 


Calamity Rock. Here it requires great skil! 
and hard work on the sweeps to keep the 
raft out of the huge boulders to which the 
swift current of the river rushes. The waves 
run four to six feet high and the front end 
of the raft dives thru them under several 
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A VIEW OF THE PARTY FISHING WHILE EN ROUTE 
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‘eet of water. This really interested the 
idies, as well as the newcomers on board. 
After passing this point all thought the 
‘worst was over,” but to the suprise of all, 
even the veteran Commodore, while Messrs. 
Broberg and Wright were running a race 
-atching fish, and in their speed and claims 
f superiority succeeded in attaracting the 














SENATOR HILL, THE AUTHOR 


attention of all on board, even Messrs. Hill 
and Coucher who were tending the front 
sweeps, the raft ran head-on into a great 
boulder that just came to the surface. At 
this point the water is quite swift and the 
tiver is 300 feet wide. This big rock was 
about 100 feet from the north side. The big 
raft buckled up and about twenty feet of 
the front end was jammed over the rock, 
when the craft broke in two between the 
second and third sections, which doubled 
up under the water pressure above the rock, 
and the rear three sections swung around, 
broke loose and went down the river with 
all on board except Hill, Coucher and Bro- 
berg, who happened to be on the front end 
and could not escape. This mishap was 
avoidable if proper watch had been kept. 
About thee-quarters of a mile down the 
river the three sections were landed after a 
hard struggle on the part of Messrs. Wright, 
Miller, Crowther and Goodwin. Consider- 
able of the equipment was lost, and two of 
he ladies, Mrs. Hill and Mrs. Wright, were 
caught by Mr. Wright as they were sliding 
into the river and tossed back on the raft. 
Messrs. Hill, Coucher and Broberg, who 
were left perched on a small portion of the 
‘ft on the rock, were held there for two 
urs trying to devise ways and means to 
cet their part of the raft off the rock and 
cet off themselves. The remark was made, 
if we only had an ax we would soon get 
this rock.” While in this difficult posi- 
n Mr. Miller came back up and took 
eral pictures of the gentlemen in trouble. 
| took their difficulties philosophically and 
id naturedly. Finally the ax was discov- 
d deep down in the water below the rock 
| later “fished up,” after which the cross 
ces were chopped in two, and what was 
t of the two first sections was released. 
ien it broke loose some lively stepping 
s in order to get on something afloat. 
ring the calamity about 1,500 feet of the 
nk were washed away and floated down 
‘ river, but most of it was recovered later. 
> smashup occurred about a mile and a 
f below the Yeaman Ferry. 
‘his accident occurred at noon and by 7 
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that night the raft had been put together 
again, bedding and grub placed back on 
board and the party embarked again, all 
thanking Providence that things had been 
no worse. A mile and a half below, camp 
was made on the opposite side in a grove 
of quaking aspens where a half dozen’ horse 
thieves were hanged in early days, so the 
old settlers claim. All slept soundly that 
night, and pulled out for the box canyon 
next morning, passing Fall Creek Falls on 
the way, and arriving at Dry Canyon Satur- 
day evening. Nothing of importance hap- 
pened during the day, except in one sharp 
curve and swift current, the rear swung 
around against a boulder on the bank and 
opened up the center of the raft about two 
feet, which gave the ladies a little fright. 
They then began to believe the Commodore 
sure intended to give them a thriller, but 
said they had had enough. 

Black’s Canyon was reached at 11 o’clock 
Sunday morning, where Leona and Ardath 
Hill and Leona Crowther joined the party, 
Elbridge Hill having taken them up in his 
car that morning. This is about the only place 
the box canyon is accessable during its en- 
tire length of twenty miles. The girls in- 
sisted on riding from this point to the end 
of the journey, notwithstanding the exciting 
experiences the party had encountered be- 
fore. The final stop was made at Burns 
Canyon, where the fishermen loaded up for 
the last time on the big trout, and the ladies 
gathered a lot of wild cherries which they 
brought home for jam purposes. 

During the entire trip the fishing was ex- 
cellent and big ones from four to eight 
pounds were the rule. The river was clear 
and in prime condition. The final tie-up was 
made near the upper ferry, opposite Heise 
Hot Springs at 5:30 p. m. Sunday evening, 
where a large crowd of relatives and friends 
had gathered to welcome the daring voy- 
agers. . Here cars and trucks transported the 
party, their luggage and fish, to Rigby, 
Idaho. The lumber will be sold to help de- 
fray the expenses of the trip. All voted it 
was the only real thrilling outing they had 
enjoyed, and the ladies insist they will be 
ready next fall when the time arrives for 
the next trip. A number of Omaha’s leading 
sports have already made application to be 
taken on next year’s annual trip. 

It might sound bad to state how many 
fish were caught, but a large number of 




















A 12-LB. RAINBOW CAUGHT NEAR 
RIGBY, IDAHO 


Rigby’s citizens received trout that night to 
their heart’s content. It is believed by those 
who have undertaken it that there is not 
another trip in the United States that equals 
this one inaugurated by Messrs. Coucher. 
Crowther and Senator Hill in 1914, and 
taken every year since, except 1918 and 
1919, owing to war and other conditions, 
which prevented. Rigby is fortunately lo- 
cated near the great game and fish country 
in this part of the United States. In 1917 
a moving picture of this trip was taken, the 
reel of which Senator Hill has and shows to 
his friends occasionally when they can’t 
enjoy the real thing. 

















IN BOX CANYON, THIRTY MILES EAST OF RIGBY, IDAHO 
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CROSSING OVER THE NIZINA GLACIER 


Hunting Alaska-Yukon Big Game 


Relating the experiences of a trio of American sportsmen while on a very 
successful big game hunt on the White River, and their hard- 
ships while traveling down this river to the Yukon 


N THE year 1918 I read a story of a hunt 

made by Henry Bannon, which was pub- 
lished in one of the sporting magazines. For 
several years I have been anxious to take a 
hunt like the one pen-pictured by Mr. Ban- 
non. I wrote him for some of the details of 
his hunt, not contained in the published 
article, and telling him that I was desirous 
of taking a hunt like the one he described. 
I also stated that I had not selected a con- 
genial hunting companion, which I thought 
necessary for a hunt of this kind. 

It was not long after this before I re- 
ceived a letter from J. C. Snyder in which 
he stated that he understood that I was 
desirous of taking a hunt in the Cassiar 
Mountains of British Columbia, and wanted 
to know if I still was in a receptive mood; 
that he, too, was anxious to take such a 
trip, and that he had no congenial com- 
panion with whom to go. This 


Dr. A. H. Evans 


tracted with another hunting party, he 
kindly agreed to secure for us a responsible 
outfitter and guide, which he did. 

As he knew that I was anxious to take 
the spring hunt for grizzly bears, he later 
suggested that I come up in May, join him 
at Whitehorse and hunt grizzlies across the 
country from Whitehorse to McCarthy, 
Alaska, a distance of about 400 miles. Mr. 
Baxter’s last letter was dated at Whitehorse, 
whither he had moved since his first letter 
was written, where his outfit, such as horses, 
etc., were, and it was necessary for him to 
be in McCarthy about the first of August 
to meet his hunting party. If I were to 
decide to take the bear hunt I must decide 
quickly, as I must be in Whitehorse by May 


15. My friends knew that I was contem- 
plating the trip, but none of them ever 
thought that I would really go. Some ad- 
vised me not to go, as they thought I would 
not be able to endure the hardships that 
would be encountered on such a trip, but 
my wife, who is the best woman in the world, 
the most unselfish, one who is always look- 
ing after the pleasures of someone else, said 
that I owed the trip to myself, and that she 
thought that I ought to by all means take it. 
Her advice helped me to decide to take the 
spring bear hunt. 

I left home on April 27, going by the way 
of San Francisco, Seattle, Skagway and 
Whitehorse, Y. T. I left Whitehorse on 
May 14, on the spring bear hunt, and landed 
in McCarthy July 23. For particulars of the 
trip from Whitehorse to McCarthy and the 
bear hunt, see April (1920) number of Out- 
door Life. 

Before leaving home I wrote Mr. 





started something, at least a corre- 
spondence which lasted until the 
year 1919, when the hunt of our 
heart was taken, and which is de- 
scribed in a meager way in this 
sketch. 

Before starting a description of 
the hunt which we actually did take 
in the fall of 1919, I may say that 
Mr. Snyder and I had arranged to 
take the hunt in the Cassiar Moun- 
tains in the fall of 1918, but war 
conditions and a statement from the 
outfitter saying that he could not 
guarantee us a satisfactory hunt, 
caused us to change our minds 
about going on a hunt then; but 
we did not propose to be outdone, 
and so started correspondence with 
a view of taking a hunt in 1919 in 
the White River district, along the 


1 


International Boundary Line be- 
tween Yukon and Alaska. I en- 
tered into correspondence with 


Charles H. Baxter, then of Fresno, 
Calif., who is a good outfitter, as 
well as a good guide. Altho we 








Snyder to the effect that, in case 
he knew of a third party who 
wanted to join us on the fall hunt, 
I had no objections, provided he 
could be assured of a _ congenial 
hunting companion. From a letter 
published in Outdoor Life I learned 
that G. O. Young of West Virginia 
was desirous of taking such a hunt, 
and suggested to Mr. Snyder that 
he might write him, which he did, 
Mr. Young becoming one of our 
party. 

Mr. Snyder and Mr. Young were 
to meet me at McCarthy about 
August 5th. Morley Bones was to 
furnish the outfit, such as horses, 
all provisions, guides for each 
hunter, cook and horse-wrangler to 
meet us at McCarthy with the out- 
fit on August 6th. The outfit con- 
sisted of twenty pack and saddle 
horses, as well as two Indian guides, 
Paddie Smith and Johnnie Frazier, 
William Slimpert as horse-wrangler, 
and Eugene Jacquot, who was to 
look after our inner wants. He is 








were not able to secure his services 
for the fall hunt, he having con- 


LEFT TO RIGHT: YOUNG, EVANS, SNYDER 


considered the best cook in Canada 
—hbarring none. . 
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The Bones outfit should have arrived 
some two days before it did, which caused 
us some uneasiness, as in coming he had 
many glaciers and many treacherous glacier 
streams to cross, which might have caused 
him no little trouble, or perhaps the loss 
of a horse or man. 

On August 7th the provisions to be used 
on the trip were ordered from one of the 
stores at McCarthy by Mr. Bones, which 
were sent out to where we were camped and 
put in order, that is, divided up in such a 
way as to be most convenient to get at, as 
well as distributed in such a manner as to 
equalize the weight for each horse. 

After getting all of the provisions together 
and adding to these the tents, cook stove, 
cooking utensils, folding dining tables and 
chairs, dishes of all kinds, and the personal 
belongings of the hunters and the personal 
effects of the guides, etc., we had enough 
stuff to start a cross-roads store. The pan- 
niers were packed with heavy articles; the 
bedding, war bags and other articles of light 
weight were used for the top packs, which 
was advisable in order that they might be 
kept dry, if possible, in crossing the high 
glacier streams. 

On the 8th at 4 p. m. all horses were 
either packed or saddled, ready to leave. 
We were about one mile out of town. As 
we passed thru town everybody was out to 
bid us good luck; even the huskies and 
malamute dogs were howling their “Good- 
bye,” and Captain Hubrick, who is always 
on his job, was busy with his kodak taking 
the last view of us as we were leaving. Our 
objective point for the night’s camp was at 
“Shorty Guinn’s” place, which is situated 
on the Nizina River, about twelve miles 
from McCarthy. : We arrived at our camping 
site at about 6:30 p. m. Of course, the river 
was a raging torrent, as it always is late 
in the evening, during the warm weather, 
_ the snow and ice are melting very 
ast. 

The Nizina River is a treacherous one, 
and many lives have been lost in it. We had 
to cross it the next morning as soon as we 
could and before the high water came down. 
It has several main channels, as well as 
many smaller ones. We crossed the first 
main channel, without any mishaps, and 
perhaps the second, but it was not long be- 
fore we got into one of the main channels 
that caused a great deal of trouble. Billie 
Slimpert, who was leading the way, had to 
test out a number of places before he could 
decide which he thought was the best place 
to make the ford. Some of the horses were 
“sour-doughs,” that is, horses which were 
familiar with the country and knew the best 
way to get around, and could always be de- 
pended upon to get out of tight places, while 
others were cayuses, that is, new horses 
which had been brought from the outside 
and did not know the country—neither did 
they know when they were in a dangerous 
place—had to be constantly guided. In 
crossing the channel, which Billie had 
picked as the best ford, one of the cayuses 
had drifted too low down stream and got 
into an eddy where there was soft mud, and 

own he went, and had to be dragged out. 
Jn top of his pack was tied the dishpan, 
which in the scuffle came loose and went 

wn the river. This horse, so far as known, 

id no name, as he was a new horse, but 

© was given one right there and was there- 

{ter known to the party as “Dishpan.” 

The ford was a swift one, as well as deep, 

the water came up mid-sides on the 
rses. It was here that Mr. Snyder and 

'r. Young took their first degree, and 

ought the “goat” a rather rough one. 

fter crossing all the channels at this point, 
ve continued up the Nizina River, avoiding 

‘. other fords when we could go around 
‘em, until we arrived at the mouth of West 
vork Creek. Here we were obliged to cross 
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NIZINA GLACIER—CUTTING FOOT- 
HOLDS FOR THE HORSES 


the Nizina again. There were several chan- 
nels to cross and all of them had to be tested 
out. Billy and Eugene made several tests 
before they could decide which was the 
best, if there was any best to them. Some of 
the horses got over safely, but it was up to 
“Dishpan” to pull another stunt, and down 
he went, floating down stream some 200 
yards, but fortunately the current brought 
him down to the bank where he could get 
the most help, and as he drifted, floating all 
the time, he finally got near enough to the 
bank when someone got hold of the halter 
rope, holding him until his packs could be 
taken from him. Then he was allowed to 
float still further down stream to where the 
bank was not so high, but he could not get 
up or out of the water unaided, and to stay 
in the ice-cold water very long would cer- 
tainly cause his death. The quickest way 

















AFTER THE TRAIL 1S CUT PINTO 
NEEDS NO ASSISTANCE 
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to get him out was decided upon, and that 
was to bring my horse, “Bob,” to drag him 
out. This was done by placing a rope 
around “Dishpan’s” neck and the other end 
around the horn of the saddle on “Bob,” 
who was told to “go to it,” which he did, 
safely dragging “Dishpan” from the frigid 
water. I was especially interested in getting 
“Dishpan” out as he was carrying my war 
bag, which contained all of my clothing, ex- 
cept that which I wore, as well as all of my 
personal effects. But “All’s well that ends 
well.” However, the most of us had not 
crossed the main channels yet. It was nec- 
essary to transfer “Dishpan’s” pack to an- 
other horse and to keep him on the move, 
so that he would not get too cold. Before 
starting across we “tailed” the horses in 
bunches of four or five, that is, the rider 
would lead one horse by the halter rope and 
the next horse’s halter rope would be ‘tied 
to the tail of the horse in fronteef it, and 
so on. In this way they had to follow and 
could not go down stream, as they usually 
do, when left to themselves. 

After we had crossed the various chan- 
nels at this place we came to the mouth of 
West Fork Creek, where we camped for the 
night. In crossing the Nizina River here 
is where both Snyder and Young tobk their 
“second degree,” with a few extras added. 
They wanted to know something about what 
would be given in the next degree, but were 
told to wait the time with patience. After 
the tents had been pitched and supper was 
being prepared, I took everything out of my 
war bag, wrung out the clothing the best I 
could and hung them up on bushes, so as 
to dry out as much as they would. 

The next day we went as far as the foot 
of the Nizina River, where we camped for 
the night. The next day we traveled to 
Finger or Goat Mountain. To reach this point 
we had to go over the Nizina Glacier for 
several miles, and found the going very 
slow and tedious. At many places it was 
necessary to use picks and axes to cut a 
footing around the head of the crevices, in 
order that the horses might get around. It 
was our intention to camp at the foot of 
Pleasant Valley Mountain, but thru some 
misunderstanding the camp site could not 
be found. When on the glacier, on our 
way up, we discovered two nice billie goats 
on the mountain side. Mr. Snyder and 
Johnnie went after one and Paddie and I 
concluded that we would like to have the 
other, but both billies, who had seen us, 
concluded that a higher elevation would be 
safer for them, and they are still there so 
far as we know. 

The next day Mr. Bones and Billie went 
with me to Pleasant Valley Mountain. We 
saw many goats, but most of them were 
either young billies or nannies, which we 
did not want. Mr. Young went up on Finger 
Mountain and killed the largest billie that 
was secured by any of our party. 

The next day Mr. Snyder and I, accom- 
panied by Mr. Bones and Johnnie, went to 
Pleasant Valley Mountain. Altho I did not 
get any shots, I experienced one of the most 
pleasant sights on the trip, and it came 
about in this way. When all of us were 
near the top of the mountain and in a “sad- 
dle,” we observed a big billie standing on 
a cliff near the top of the mountain. To get 
to him would require a great deal of hard 
work. It would be necessary to go down the 
mountain on which we were, cross a glacial 
valley and work our way up the next 
mountain on which the goat was stationed. 
He was at least a mile from us. After dis- 
cussing the matter, Mr. Snyder and Mr. 
Bones decided that they would go after him, 
but I positively refused to make such a hard 
trip, but concluded that I would stay where 
I was in hopes that after they had got to 
shooting, some of the other goats would 
come my way. It took Mr. Snyder and 
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Bones at least an hour tu get uci 
the goat on the cliff. All this time 


I was watching the men and the 
goat thru the binoculars. When 
they had gotten within about 400 
yards of said goat, I could see that 
they were maneuvering for a shot. 
and it was not long before | could 
see the dust fly just below the billie 
(shooting too low), but it musi 
have been at least five seconds be- 
fore I could hear the report of the 
gun; another shot, still shooting low. 
but after a number of shots I saw 
the goat come tumbling down the 
cliff and the mountain side, rolling 
probably some 500 yards. 

While the first goat was rolling 
down the mountain I could see 
plainly thru the binoculars that Mr. 
Snyder had located another billie. 
and as hgphad gotten the range, il 
did not fake many shots before he 
came falling off the cliff and down 
the mountain side, both stopping 
near each other. Unfortunately both 
goats lost their horns, either in the 
fall off the cliffs or rolling down 
the mountain side, consequently 
were of no use as trophies. The 
sight to me was a most pleasant 
one and will always be remembered. 

The next day was not suitable for 
hunting, as it was raining most of 
the day, but Mr. Bones and I con- 
cluded that we would go out on the 
mountains to see if we could locate 
anything for the next day’s shooting 
We were fortunate in seeing several 
bunches of goats on both the Regal 
and Finger Mountains. We went 
home for a good night’s rest, with 
the assurance that with considerable 








top of his back, and to my surpris: 
at the first shot he came rolling 
down the mountain, and did no: 
stop until he had rolled to within 
about thirty yards of me. As soon 
as I examined him I saw he had 
been shot only a short time before 
the ball going thru the intestines 
making him very sick, and was un 
doubtedly one that I had wounded 
at the time that I killed the other 
two. Of course I did not expect t 
kill this goat at the first shot, and 
would not have done so except tha: 
I had gotten the range from pre 
vious shooting at the other goats 
Both of the horns of this goat were 
broken off and lost when it fell o: 
rolled down the mountain side, and 
of course was of no use to me as a 
trophy. The three goats killed filled 
my license as far as Alaska war 
concerned. Besides I did not care 
for any more billies. 

Mr. Snyder and Mr. Young also 
filled their license that day, and al] 
of us were ready to move on to 
some other place for other game. 

The next day we prepared to move 
camp. After camp was broken we 
crossed the Nizina Glacier, a dis 
tance of some four miles. When 
crossing the glacier we ran across 
a box containing about 100 pounds 
of flour and about the same amount 
of sugar. This flour and sugar had 
been left there several years pre 
viously by someone who could not 
carry it any farther. Mr. Bones con- 
cluded that we might need one-half 
of each of the flour and sugar. so 
we helped ourselves. However. if 
the owner ever turns up he will be 








hard work next day we would be 
rewarded with something more than 
seeing them perched upon the top 
of the mountains, complacently 
looking down at us as we passed by. 
They knew they were safe, so did 
their distance, but we were not there to be 
outgeneraled by an old billie goat. 

The next day was one of bad luck to 
begin with but ended more luckily. Our 
camp was at the foot of Goat Mountain. We 
started out about 8 a. m. and while going 
up the side of the mountain, in the bad 


we, al 


places leading our horses, Mr. Young's 
horse fell down the side of the mountain, 
killing himself instantly, and had Mr. 


Young been on the horse he would have no 
doubt been killed as the horse was. The 
gun fortunately fell out of the scabbard 
when the horse fell. but the kodak was 
amashed to pieces. Such an occurrence 
made it very sad for all of us. 

We continued on our wav to where we 
had located the goats the dav before. After 
we had located them we arranged to go in 
different directions in order that we would 
in a wav surround them and if one did not 
yet a shot, he would probably drive the 
goats in such a direction that some other 
one of us would get some good shooting. 

Paddie went with me. and on our way we 
located a lot of goats on the side of a big 
gulch between two mountains. We got as 
close to them as we could under cover, then 
made a dash for them, and when within 
about 300 yards I opened fire on them, and 
while they were getting away as fast as they 
could, I got in something like fifteen or 
eighteen shots, crippling two so badly they 
could not get away. I sent Paddie after 
one and I went after the other. Both of 
them had splendid horns. 

After skinning them out we started back 
to where we knew the rest of the party 
were, and on our way Paddie spied a big 
billie standing by the side of a cliff, some 
300 yards up on the mountain side, acting 


CUTTING A TRAIL ON NIZINA GLACIER—MEN AND 


HORSES MUST CROSS ABOVE CREVASSE 


sick, and he asked me if I did not want to 
take a shot at him. At first I did not think 
[ did, as I then had two goats, but as it 
was such a nice shot, and as I might be 
doing a humane act in killing him, J 
changed my mind and concluded I would try 
for him. He was at least 300 yards from 
me and about 150 yards above me. I sat 
down, with my back to a high rock to steady 
myself, and with a knee rest I aimed at the 

















G. O. YOUNG AND SADDLE HORSE 


This horse was afterwards killed by losing his 
footing and rolling down the mountain 


repaid for it in some way. It is a 
custom in all that part of the coun 
try to take things when you need 
them, but also to return them when 
you can. 

After having crossed the glacier we pro 
ceeded thru the mountains until we reached 
Clark’s Camp, having traveled a distance of 
only about six miles during the day. 

The next day we went up Skolai Creek 
and camped at the head of Skolai Basin. 
which is at the foot of Russell Glacier. On 
our way over, and when crossing Fredericka 
Creek, the horse that was carrying my war 
bag went down, but not far enough to get 
my clothing wet. 

During the night a considerable amount 
of snow fell, and as we were some 6,000 
feet high and above timber line, the nigh 
was quite cold. The next morning it was 
necessary to make an early start, as we were 
to cross Russell Glacier, and must make at 
least twenty-five miles in order that we have 
plenty of horse feed, which would be on the 
White River. We pitched our camp in front 
of North Fork Island at the mouth of a dry 
creek. The next morning at about 10 o’clock 
no horses being up, and as Mr. Snyder and 

were getting restless, it was suggested 
that we walk up to the foot of the mountain 
to see if there were any signs of bear. We 
took Paddie and Johnnie and when we had 
almost reached the foot of the mountain, on 
the opposite side of the dry creek which 
we had been following, I saw, about 800 
yards in the distance, a grizzly bear feeding 
on blueberries on the mountein side. I at 
once stopped and pointed %; out to the rest. 
Tt was a beautiful sight. We discussed the 
best way to get it, which was easy, as every- 
thing was in our favor. Both the wind and 
the character of the country favored us. In 
fact, I think I remarked, “That bear is ours.” 

When crossing over the dry creek I told 
Mr. Snyder that he was to have the firs: 
shot. but he said “No, that would not be 
fair, as you were the one to discover the 
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bear, and it by all rights belongs tv 
vou. I knew Mr. Snyder wanted 
that or some other bear, and that 
he would be as delighted as a boy 
ifty years ago, at Christmas time, 
when the snow was six inches deep. 
to get his first pair of red-top boots 
and a bag of raisins. I said no 
nore about his taking the first shoi 
a1 the time. I had already killed 
seven grizzlies on the spring hunt. 
but I knew his chances of getting a 
grizzly on the fall hunt were not 
erly good, and I wanted him tw 
have one. We made our stalk along 
the side of the mountain on which 
the bear was feeding, and when 
within about eighty yards in a small 
cluster of trees, where a good res! 
could be taken, I told Mr. Snyder 
‘© get ready, take all the time he 
wanted, as I knew the bear would 
neither see, hear nor smell us, and 
to be sure’ that his first shot was 
a dead one. At the first fire of his 
gun I saw the bear drop and then 








did so, and then laid down again, 
but fortunately turned his face from 
us. When he did this we thought 
it was time to make for him, so we 
proceeded up a dry and very rocky 
creek. When we had gotten within 
about 500 yards of him he again 
stood up, stretched himself, and 
then descended the knoll on the 
opposite side from us and out of 
sight. We then hurriedly made ow 
way to where he had gone down. 
and as we went round the knoll we 
saw a small ram (kid) watching us 
not over fifty yards away. He was 
nervous and continually pranced 
about. He also made us nervous, as 
we wanted to get him out of the 
way, realizing that he would disturb 
the other sheep which we knew must 
be near. Finally Paddie crawled a 
little nearer, raised up and saw sev 
eral sheep feeding in a draw. He 
beckoned to me and I followed him. 
and when we had gotten within 
about forty yards and on a little 








raise up and lope up the hill thru 

the brush some ten yards, falling 

to the ground dead. When it started This 
to run away I fired, but could 

not tell whether I had hit her o1 

not (it was a female) until after 

we had examined her. Only one ball 
struck her and that was Mr. Snyder’s 
shot. Upon our arrival at the spot where 
she lay we found she was very, very 
dead. She was shot with a .256 Newton 
and | was anxious to see what effect the 
ball had on the inside of the body. Upon 
opening her we found that the liver had 
been torn to pieces, as if something had 
exploded on the inside. We both were verv 
much elated over his kill. 

The next day we hunted down the White 
River towards Holmes Creek, and along the 
mountain side, but saw nothing but some 
cow caribou. Plenty signs of bear were to 
be seen, and many of them quite fresh, but 
not a single bear was to be seen by any of 
the party. 

It was devided that on the morrow we 
would move camp. going as far as Rock 
Lake, which is about five miles west of 
Ptarmigan Lake. We camped here for the 
aight, and on the next morning sent the out- 
ft on to the lake. Mr. Snyder and I, with 
Paddie and Johnnie, went to a mountain to 
the west, where we had seen some sheep the 
evening before. On our way over we came 
across a cow mvose and got within abou 
ten yards of her, when she ran off a very 
short distance, turned around and looked a! 
us about as long as she cared to. then 
quietly walked away. When we got on top 
of the mountain we discovered the sheep 
that we were after, low down, lying on a 
small knoll. It was necessary that we work 
around them and get as close as possible. 
all of which we did very successfully. In 
fact, we got within about thirty feet of one 
big ram, and when he was looking straight 
at me, thru the brush, I raised the gun, 
pulled the trigger. but the cartridge failed 
to explode. Then Mr. Snyder fired, and 
vithin thirty feet, but missed; then Mr. 
tam concluded that he might accidentally 
ve hit, ran down the side of the mountain 
ind made good his escape. There were 
‘bout fifteen rams all told. We each shot 
ome fifteen ur eighteen times at the dis- 
Ppearing sheep: and as far as I could see 

never touched a hair. Mr. Snyder did in 
ome way connect up with one, which had 
airly good horns. The day’s shooting went 

) prove what I have always believed and 
earing out my experience, that when two 
nen are shooting at the same animal from 
he same place and at the same time, the 
hances of its getting away are much greater 


MR. YOUNG’S LARGE BILLIE 


goat fell 600 feet sheer, when shot, then dropped an 


additional 1,000 feet before he stopped 


than when only one person is doing the 
shooting, undisturbed. 

After such rotten shooting we concluded 
that we had better hunt for the camp, which 
was to be on Ptarmigan Lake. Mr. Young 
and Mr. Bones, who had gone in an easterly 
direction, met with about as much luck as 
we did. They left their horses on the side 
of the mountain, but one of them concluded 
that there was better feeding on the White 
River (our location of the day before) than 
where they were, and proceeded to make his 
way back. The loss of the horse kept Mr. 
Bones and Mr. Young out all night, which 
was not very enjoyable on account of a cold 
rain. They came to camp on Ptarmigan 
Lake next morning, willing to stay in during 
the day. 

Paddie and I went about five miles north 
of Ptarmigan Lake, and in a large valley 
we discovered a big ram, perched upon the 
top of a knoll, who seemed to be on guard. 
We rode to within about 1,000 yards of him, 
but how we were to get any closer was a 
most difficult problem, as there was no 
cover for us, go in any direction we might. 
Thru the binoculars we could see that he 
was lying down, looking in our direction, 
but it was not long before he got up, turned 
around, looking in every direction as he 


higher ground we could see the 
backs of some four or five sheep 
but could not see their heads, as 
they had gone down, feeding. | 
took what I thought to be the largest 
ram and fired, which disabled him 
su that he could not get away. I then turned 
my attention to another one who was making 
his escape to the side of the mountain, but 
he had not gone far before he w ought 
down after three shots, two of took 
effect. I then gave the first : al 
a little more attention, and with” anothe 
shot put him out of misery. Wo good 
rams in five shots was not so very bad, con 
sidering my shooting on the previous day. 

Paddie and returned to camp before dark. 
and I can truly say that we were both very 
much pleased with our day’s work. For the 
next two days nothing transpired worthy 
of note. The next day, which I believe was 
the 26th, Mr. Snyder with Johnnie, and | 
with Paddie, went in an easterly direction 
from Ptarmigan Lake and hunted along the 
International Boundary Line between Yukon 
Territory and Alaska. Mr. Snyder and 
Johnnie took the mountain north of the one 
that Paddie and I selected. When on top of 
the mountain we examined every mountain 
and valley near us, and it was some time 
before we discovered any sheep, but when 
we did we saw about 125 about two miles 
from us, on the mountain traversed by the 
International Boundary Line. To see so 
many sheep together, especially at this time 
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ON THE MORAINE OF NIZINA GLACIER 


a bad indication, as they 
to be nothing but young 
ewes, something that we 
were not looking for. We examined them 
very closely thru the binoculars. I could 
not see any horns that I thought worth 
having, but Paddie said that he was sure 
there were at least two big ones in the 
bunch. I thought he was mistaken, but as 
a else in sight, I decided 
to take word for it, as I knew his eye- 
sight was better than mine. To get to them 
it wa8 necessary to go down the mountain 
that we were on, cross a valley and go up 
the next mountain, the one on which the 
sheep were. We rode as far as we could, 
then climbed the rest of the way—and, be- 
lieve me, it was hard climbing—until we 
got to the very top of the mountain. 

We were then about one mile south of 
the sheep, and it would be necessary for us 
to make our way along the crest of the 
mountain towards the sheep. When we had 
gotten to where the sheep were first seen, 
they had gone down into a large gulch run- 
ning at right angles to the mountain we 
were on, so that we could not see them, but 
as Mr. Snyder and Johnnie were about one 
mile from us on the opposite side of the big 
gulch, and coming our way, we were sure 
that they would disturb them, and _ that 
the sheep would almost surely come in our 
direction. This proved to be true, as it was 
not long before the sheep began to come 
out of the big gulch and directly towards 
us. There were over 100 of them, now only 
about 500 yards distant. Paddie and I 
concealed ourselves behind a very large rock 


of the year, was 
were almost sure 
rams, lambs and 


to look out for any big horns, and if he 
saw any to advise me. The sheep came 
leisurely along, butting each other, in a most 
frolicsome manner—at least the old ewes 
did, while the lambs were skipping and 
scampering about. (Here was the place and 
time for the moving picture man with his 
camera, for such a picture would have been 
valuable.) In the front row they were about 
six abreast and when they were within about 
twelve or fifteen feet of us I spoke, asking 
Paddie if he saw anything worth shooting 
at. They heard me speak and at once 
stopped, looking straight at us, but as they 
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could not make us out they stood there 
staring at us. They soon became frightened, 
turned away, but again turned and looked 
back at us, when only a few yards away. 
They did not seem to understand what it all 
meant, and would not leave us until we had 
gotten up, going towards them, when they 
finally ran off. The time spent in studying 
the sheep as we did was a most pleasant 
experience, and the sight of those sheep 
coming towards us and so close to us, and 
the manner in which they acted, will always 
be remembered as one of the most pleasant 
sights of my big game hunting. 

The next day Mr. Bones took Mr. Young 
and myself up the mountain northwest of 
Ptarmigan Lake. After we had reached the 
top of the mountain we discovered two rams 
lying down on a small knoll at the foot of 
another mountain some miles distant. To get 
to them it would be necessary to go around 
the mountain on which we were, and cross 
over to the next mountain beyond where 
the sheep were, in order to get cover as 
well as a more favorable wind. After some 
two hours’ traveling we succeeded in getting 
near the sheep. We stationed ourselves be- 
hind two large boulders, and at about 100 
yards opened up on them. At my first shot 
I disabled my sheep. Mr. Young missed. 
As this ram went’ around the mountain we 
shot at him a number of times, but every 
shot seemed to be a miss, and he finally 
escaped; but it was not long before Mr. 
Snyder, who was on another mountain close 
by, killed it, the sheep having gone over 
to his side. But it had only one horn and 
a piece of another, consequently as a trophy 
was a disappointment. 

(To be continued in next number) 
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SOME OF THE PARTY AND GUIDES 


so that they could not see us. I told him Left to right: Paddie Smith, Indian guide; Eugene Jacquot, cook; Johnnie Frazier, Indian guide; 
Billie, the horse wrangler; Evans, Snyder and Morley Bones 
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A Houseboat Cruise in Florida 


Discussing—aside from the wonderful fishing and recreative experiences 
—the potential culinary possibilities associated with making 
use of local products in the preparation of food 


OUR party consisted of four men, the 
youngest about 50 years of age and the 
oldest nearly 65; three of these men could 
qualify as fair camp cooks, but the fourth 
was a culinary artist, a regular fellow, who 
loved to cook and who loved also to have his 
cooking appreciated and that appreciation 
expressed to him in words. 

Our cruise was made in Florida along the 
East Coast, following the waterway from 
Jacksonville south to Miami, and then north 
along the West Coast to Fort Myers. 

We might have chartered a power house- 
boat, with a captain, engineer, deck hand, 
colored cook and guide, with a power launch, 
for fishing and running about in, for $50 a 
day and cost of gasoline and food supplies in 
addition; this cost being absolutely prohib- 
itive for our long trip, we chartered a three- 
room scow type house-boat, a 23-foot by 6- 
foot motor launch with a 10 horsepower 
Frisbie engine for towing and fishing, and a 
paddling canoe to explore narrow streams 
and shallow estuaries; the canoe was some- 
times used for black bass fishing in fresh 
water streams and occasionally for hunting 
alligators, for two of our party greatly de- 
sired to have an alligator of their own kill- 
ing mounted, and the four to six-foot size 
make fine mounts. 

The charter price of our outfit was $55 
a month and we were to deliver house-boat, 
launch and canoe to a named person at Fort 
Myers when we were thru cruising. 

The launch was used to tow the scow, 
and did so very satisfactorily; no effort was 
made to break any record for speed in mov- 
ing from place to place; we enjoyed the 
country rather than just passed thru it; a 
whole day, several days, even a week might 
be passed at one place. When the tide or 
wind was strong against us we anchored; 
when the conditions were favorable, good 
tide and following wind, the launch towed 
the scow along at the very gratifying speed 
of six to seven miles an hour; when moving 
along dead water or over flats where there 
was no current a speed of three miles an 
hour was about the limit. 

Two days were passed at St. Augustine 
sightseeing about the oldest city in the 
United States, and a visit was made to Cor- 
bett’s Dock at the time the fishing and 
oyster boats came in and theshrimpers dump 
their catch, and the variety of choice and 
delicious sea foods seen there made a won- 
derful appeal to the human appetite. 

A pair of oyster tongs was at once added 
to the equipment on the scow, and provided 
enough and to spare of oysters as delicious 
is found anywhere in the world; and a clam 
rake, with a little human energy applied at 
the handle end, uncovered hard clams, qua- 
hangs, on almost any sandy flat; oysters or 
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clams were eaten raw and also in most 
savory stews, fries, fritters, cocktails or 
chowders, and oysters or clams fresh from 
the water roasted on the beach and eaten 
with bread and plenty of butter provided a 
repast so very satisfying that any attempt 
to write of its succulent deliciousness would 
tend to create a keen appetite in the reader, 
but not to satisfy it. 

By the time Ormond was reached it was 
quite apparent that, if all thoughts of the 
eight-hour work day were heaved overboard, 
it would be entirely possible to earn our 
bread by the sweat of our brow and live off 
the products of the country traveled thru if 
we should decide to do so, and we did; we 
lived exceedingly well, too, because of that 
decision. 

Florida waters, both fresh and salt, con- 
tain a wealth of choice fish, and angling 














WHIP-RAY TAKEN WITH ROD AND 
LINE 


with light tackle is high-grade sport. A week 
was passed at New Smyrna, casting, still 
fishing and trolling in waters that every 
member of our party will hereafter mention 
with great respect whenever rod fishermen 


seek information about their favorite pas-’ 


time. 
It was soon learned that fish cooked after 
the method employed by the native fisher- 
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men and shanty-boat dwellers were exceed- 
ingly tasty; the fish would be skinned and 
filleted, making two, or four, fillets to a fish; 
these pieces would be dusted with salt and 
pepper, then dipped into a bowl of thick 
flapjack batter made with prepared pancake 
flour until thoroly coated, and then fried in 
deep, hot bacon fat until nicely browned on 
each side; served with lots of French fried 
sweet potatoes and coffee, with old reliable 
Eagle brand condensed milk, these fillets 
of fish did certainly satisfy the craving for 
food produced by active life in the open. 

Pompano, a most delicious fish for which 
Florida is famous, could be purchased from 
net fishermen and was bought whenever pos- 
sible; this is the choice table fish of the 
whole country, and deserves its reputation, 
but, unless eaten somewhere along the Flor- 
ida Coast, fresh from the water and broiled 
over the hot coals of a hard-wood campfire, 
pompano has never been enjoyed at its best, 
no matter how often pompano may have 
been eaten or at what places. 

One of-the rooms on the scow was a 
kitchen 16 feet across the scow and 10 feet 
fore and aft; this kitchen was equipped with 
a four-hole cook stove, a three-burner blue 
flame oil stove and a two-hole fireless cooker. 
It @lso contained a kitchen cabinet, a table 
at ich meals were eaten, and a large ice- 
box that had an automatic electric refriger- 
ating apparatus operated by current from a 
storage battery connected with a generator; 
this made us independent of ice dealers and 
the storage battery supplied current for an 
ample number of electric lights. The luxury 
of this outfit can only be properly appre- 
ciated by those who cruise with a two-hole 
oil or gasoline stove for, cooking and who 
live upon ham and eggs with bacon for a 
change and a bit of fried fish as a treat on 
Sundays or holidays. 

Florida produces some of the finest and 
choicest foods to be found anywhere in the 
United States; also a profusion of fruits 
and vegetables that are without equal; and 
the Indian River district, thru which we 
passed, produces the extra, superfine fruit 
and vegetables of all Florida. 

Days merged into weeks and weeks into 
months as progress continued down the In- 
dian River at the whim of the cruisers; some 
days were spent in fishing, some in shooting 
waterfowl or shore birds and some in quail 
shooting on the uplands; this quail shooting 
was mostly done without a dog, yet our 
Lest hunter never failed to return with the 
limit, twenty quail. A dressing would be 
prepared of suet, bread crumbs, oysters, 
celery, poultry seasoning and two well-beaten 
eggs; the quail would be filled with this 
stuffing, nicely trussed, a slice of bacon 
placed over the breast of each, and then 
baked in a moderately hot oven and served 
on pieces of toast covered with a rich-brown 
liver gravy made in the pan the quail were 
baked in. Whatever number were not eaten 
when hot would be assimilated several hours 
later, cold. 

Great shrimp would be caught and boiled, 
the shells removed, then covered with a 
palate-pleasing thick sauce and served on a 
bed of crisp lettuce leaves surrounded by a 
circle of sliced ripe red tomatoes, the whole 
garnished with tiny stars cut from small 
boiled beets. These shrimp made a very 
teothsome dish, indeed. 

Crawfish might be bought, occasionally, 
from some native who made a business of 
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gathering and selling them. and the tail- 
meat of the crawfish is even more delicate 
than the tail-meat of the lobster and is pre- 
pared for the table in the same manner. 
and a crawfish salad will make a_ lobster 
salad seem tame in comparison. 

By the time the slowly-moving house-boat 
reached Jupiter the stern of it resembled a 
child’s kite. with half a dozen tails. but the 
objects trailing behind the scow were cars. 
not handsome. but very, very useful: one 
car had a partition across the center. and 
on one side of the partition a bushel or so 
of vysters were kept, and the other side was 
balanced with a bushel or so of hard clams. 
Net more than three bushels in all could 
be placed in this car or it would sink. 
Another car contained live fish, grunts, 
mang» snappers, red fish (small channel 
bass), sheepshead and groupers, and it was 
a great convenience to have live fish on tap, 
arn it were, at all times. A car was used to 
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rARPON TAKEN TO BE MOUNTED 


keep live shrimp in, and still another car 
was used for terrapin whenever it was pos- 
sible to buy these from a native collector. 
Whomsoever has ever eaten of Florida ter- 
rapin will never thereafter refuse to partake 
uf them when the opportunity offers. When 
the cruisers were moving up among the 
West Coast a crab car, in which shedder 
erabs with the crushing claws broken off 
were kept. was added: these shedders were 
lovked over every morning and the busters 
picked out and put into still another car: 
these busters became soft crabs. the velvet 
kind, of a delicate deliciousness just about 
100 per cent superior to any crab ever served 
wn hotel or restaurant table. 


Supplies were replenished at West Palin 
Beach, and then a start was made for Miami. 
lt may be that Palm Beach has passed the 
zenith of its social eminence, for even dis 
interested observers could not fail but note 
that many high-grade motor cars and many 
luaurious motor yachts did not stop at Palm 
Beach, did not cross the bridge or anchor in 
Lake Worth, did not even hesitate, but passed 
right on towards Miami. and for a very ex- 
cellent reason. Palm Beach is dry, while 
Miami is the gateway thru which the thirsty 
tourist may pass and journey to a land of 
alcoholic plenty. Fifty miles east of Miami 
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lies Nassau. Bahama Islands and Bimini 
Island is even five miles nearer Miami than 
Nassau is; each of these places is an oasis 
where the bibulously inclined may revel in 
an unlimited supply of cocktails, highballs, 
rum swizzles, bubbling fizzy drinks and even 
nourishing brown October ale; these places 
are about a four-hour sail from Miami, and 
no passport is required. Shrewd business 
people in Miami anticipate that the tide of 
travel to their city will grow constantls 
greater and that additional boats will need 
to be run from December to June to accom. 
modate the caravans of thirsty tourists pass 


ing thru Miami on their way to the Ba- 
hemas. 
While at Miami the scow was moored in 


Biscayne Kay, and ite launch was used as 
a ferry to and from the city and also for 
tishing in the channels and outside; turtles 
were taken while here, loggerhead, hawks 
bill and green; all flesh possible would be 
cut from the flipper and neck bones, and 
the bones cuvered with water and simmered 
for three hours, the resulting broth could 
be used to make a very fine soup or a mosi 
delicious gravy; the flesh would be chopped 
tine, mixed with oysters, suet, celery, onions. 
bread crumbs, and two well-beaten eggs; 
it would then be formed into a loaf and 
baked. This turtle loaf would be served in 
slices, covered with a rich gravy made with 
the turtle broth and a dish of turnips and 
white potatoes mashed together, and those 
who ate of turtle cooked and served. in this 
manner were enthusiastic in praise of its 
excellence. 

Kingfish, uf silvery, greenish sapphire iri- 
descence, large, gamy and beautiful, were 
taken off Miami while trolling with light 
tackle rods and No. 4 spoons. Besides fur- 
nishing grand sport these fish provided a 
choice article of food; the solid meat from 
either side of a kingfish weighing about 
twenty pounds each, was dry salted with 
salt to which one-half of one per cent of 
boracic acid had been added and then dried 
in the sun from 8 o’clock in the morning 
until 5 o’clock in the evéning. This salt 
fish was used in fish cakes and in picked up 
and creamed fish dishes and outranked in 
excellence as a delicious article of food any 
codfish ever put up at Gloucester, Mass. 

From Miami our course was south to 
Long Key and then north to Chokoloskee; 
these places are about seventy miles apart 
and the distance was too great for us 
to trust to our little launch, so this leg was 
made in tow of a large work boat that was 











going in that direction. We cruised froin 
Chokoloskee to Caxambas, to Marco, to Na 
ples, to Sanibel Island, where we bought a 
‘lozen of the finest melons ever grown, each 
about a yard long and a foot thru—regular 
prize winners, too ripe and too thin skinned 
1» withstand the jolting of railway transport 























A 286-POUND JEWFISH 


Taken off Caxambas on light tackle. It was a 
man’s sized job for a full half day 


north, and almost bursting with a wealth 
of red, succulent, sugary delicious melon 
heart. From Sanibel Island we moved to 
Captiva Pass and moored in a_ beautiful 


little cove at the north end of Captiva 
Island and only about 200 vards from the 
Pass; we fished here and in Boca Grande 
Pass, seven miles to the north, for tarpon. 
It was the time of the full moon in May, 
(the silver king) bit like 


and the tarpon 
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catfish. These fish were so numerous and 
struck so freely at crab bait or artificial 
lure that we filed the barbs from the hooks 
used and had wonderfully fine sport in 
jumping fish after fish. uften twenty to 
thirty in a day; occasionally one would be 
brought alongside the launch and released: 
all the tarpon hooked save two were re- 
leased uninjured and the two killed were 
turned over to a taxidermist from Fort Mvers 
for mounting. 

Tarpon fishing was such very fine sport 
that we remained at Captiva Pass as long 
as we possibly could and until all hands 
were actually worn out physically from the 
strain of the tug-of-war that followed the 
hooking of each fish: it was the mosquitoes. 
however, that really caused us to move at 
last. These became so very numerous they 
were unbearable. We started one morning 
at daybreak and the launch towed us to Fort 
Myers, about thirty-five miles. during the 
daylight hours. It was a very pleasant trip 
especially up the Caloosahatchee River: we 
packed our traps and slept on the scow that 
night, and early the next morning hunted 
up the party we were to turn the outfit over 
to. and it was then we experienced the 
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shock of our sinful young lives; the mas 
we were to leave our craft with proved 
be the person from whom we had hired 
them; he had been working in the shipyard 
at South Jacksonville, but his home was at 
Fort Myers, and he wanted to get his boats 
home, but could not take the time himself 
to run them around, the distance being about 
800 miles; so when we came along he was 
only too glad to Tent the outfit to us and 
he smilingly admitted that he would have 
accepted a smaller sum as rent if we had 
insisted. 

We left Fort Myers that day on the afi 
ernoon train and arrived at Penn Station 
New York. June 20, after having been away 
more than seven months: for six months of 
this time we had practically lived withou: 
direct monev cost off the products of the 
country traveled thru. and had enjoyed suct 
a gorgeous outing that the memory of it- 
pleasures will never pass into oblivion and 
considering that we were no longer young 
the concensus of opinion amongst us was 
that we had “done right well.” 














El Destino--The “Hanted”’ Plantation 


EL DESTINO is an old plantation, well 

known thru the northwestern part of 
Florida; it was owned by a French family 
by the odd name of Jones and was recom- 
mended to me for a shooting preserve by a 
friend of mine in Savannah. I was told quail 
and wild turkeys were to be found there in 
great numbers. It comprised a tract of 
4,000 acres and could only be reached by a 
winding road which ran thru the big pine 
woods and a most difficult road to follow, 
very winding and deep with soft sand. 

We motored down from Thomasville, Ga., 
to look at the place and see how the land im- 
pressed me for quail shooting. It lay so near 
the flat woods country that I was suspicious 
of its quail-producing qualities. 

We took an old darky with us as a guide, 
to show us the way thru the pine woods, which 
we already had been told was impossible 
unless we had someone familiar with that 
country to guide us. 

A very old darky who worked around the 
garden in Thomasville and who had origi- 
nally been a slave on the El Destino 
plantation, when he heard I was thinking of 
leasing El Destino said, “Cap’n, you don’t 
want that place; it’s ‘hanted.’” In answer 
[ told him that was just the kind of a place 
{ did want as I never had seen a real ghost 
and would pay the price of a year’s lease 
‘0 come in contact with one. 

Having been duly warned about the roads, 
we prepared to leave Thomasville in plenty 
of time to reach El Destino before dark. 

I had a big 110-horse-power Thomas tour- 
ing car in which we were to ride and a Ford 
with a delivery body, which was to carry the 
dogs, five well-broken bird dogs and two coon 
dogs, as we had been told there were plenty 
f coons and lots of foxes, which did not 
speak well for the quail; however, we had 
to have a look, so, everything ready, we got 
under way. 

I was driving the Thomas with the chauf- 
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feur beside me and we started off with a 
dash, but had hardly reached the gate out 
of the yard before the Thomas gave a splut- 
ter and stopped. The darky, Noah, an old 
flat-woods nigger and a most amusing one, 
was our guide. When the engine stopped he 
was very much disturbed, and when the 
chauffeur got out and looked under the hood 
Noah was all eyes. We tried everything we 

















DRIVEWAY TO THE PLANTATION 
HOUSE 


could think of, without effect, to start the 
engine. It was before the day of self-startere 
and I refused to crank that big engine, and 
the chauffeur was soon exhausted. I could 
see by the whites of Noah’s eyes that he 
was uncomfortable about something, and 
when I asked him what the trouble was he 
said, “Boss, we ain’t going to have no luck 
with that El Destino place.” I could see 
then that the ghost question was already in 
his mind and that he thought the car hao 
balked thru some ghostly interference. 

The difficulty was very easily corrected. 
The man in the garage had turned off the 
cock on the gas supply line instead of the 
one from the reserve tank. As soon as this 
was corrected the engine started with a roar 
and we were off again and well down the 
road—Noah for the moment so interested in 
flying thru the country that he forgot the 
ghosts entirely. 

The main, or “big roads,” as they are 
locally called thru the southern part of 
Georgia, are generally very good but have a 
very high crown and if yor get near the 
edge with a heavy car it is apt to slip into 
the ditch, and these ditches seem to have 
no bottom, and therefore no traction can be 
had, and it is h—1 to get a car out if you 
ever have the bad luck to get in one. 

We met a four-mule team with a load of 
turpentine barrels, and’ as the road was nar- 
row and the mules were afraid of the car ] 
stopped well over on one side of the road 
to allow the mules to pass. While I was 
watching the mules and the nigger driver ] 
did not notice that the car was slowly drift- 
ing with the loose dirt into the ditch. When 
I realized what was happening I threw on 
the power, but it was too late; the wheels 
spun and into the ditch we went. No dan- 
ger, but I knew from past experiences we 
had a big job ahead of us to get the car 
out. When I started the engine the mules 
made a bolt thru the pine woods, barrels 
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flying in every direction, and the nigger 
yelling at the top of his Inngs for the mules 
to stop. 

I always carried as part of the equipment 
a block and fall and a shovel, and with one 
block to a tree and one to the car and the 
Ford on the pulling rope we got out and 
back on the road. 

Noah was thoroly convinced now that we 
were under some “spell,” and would have 
turned back willingly. 

When we got to a place named Chairs, 
or near there, we came to a stream which 
looked very deep and quite wide. I got out 
and looked at the water, which was at least 
three to three and a half feet deep in the 
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and there were other tracks leading off from 
the main road all the time. It was quite 
dark and the big headlights made every- 
thing look different to Noah. I had a feeling 
Noah did not know where he was; when I 
asked him he said he thought he knew, and 
directed me according to his own ideas. 
After we had gone several miles, the water 
in the radiator boiling and the engine knock- 
ing, I said, “Noah, you know d—n well you 
are lost.” He said, “Boss, I have no idea 
where we are.” It looked to me as if we 
did not have a Chinaman’s chance of get- 
ting out of the big woods that night. I shut 
down the engine to let it be cooling while I 
tried to think out some way to locate the 

















THE THOMAS MACHINE PLOUGHING THROUGH THE STREAM 


center. There was but one thing to do— 
put the hood on the radiator and try to 
shoot it. 

The road was thru the woods and on the 
bank of the stream, and just off the road a 
man was sitting on a horse waiting to see 
how we were going to manage the crossing. 
I backed the car about fifty yards, put in 
third speed and started at it. I looked at 
the speedometer just before we hit the water 
and saw it registered thirty miles. The cut- 
out was open and the roar was deafening, 
and when we hit the water it must have been 
a great sight. The impact stopped the car 
and the engine went dead; fortunately, how- 
ever, the front wheels of the car were almost 
on dry land. The chauffeur took off his 
shoes and stockings, got to the crank and 
after one or two turns the engine started. 
Noah leaned over and asked me if I had 
seen the man on the horse. I told him I 
had, but to save us we could not now see 
either of them anywhere. I do not under- 
stand to this day where that man and horse 
got to. When we started to make the rush 
for the water the horse must have made a 
bolt and went completely out of sight by 
the time we got thru the stream. There was 
no holding Noah then. When men and 
horses disappeared in an open pine woods, 
nothing could convince him that we were 
not playing hand in hand with the ghost of 
ghosts. 

By the time we had the Ford pulled thru 
it was beginning to get dark, and Noah was 
not sure whether he could find the right road 
thru the big woods in the dark or not. We 
were all getting restless, the dogs were 
whining and fidgeting around in the Ford 
and I was beginning to feel that we had 
some kind of a curse on us as everything 
seemed to be going wrong. 

About a mile and a half from the stream 
we entered the big woods. Three miles of 
it we had to go thru without a thing in the 
world to guide us but pine trees, and they 
all look alike to me. The main road was 
nothing but a wagon track thru deep sand, 


plantation. When the water stopped boiling 
it was so quiet in that big woods that it 
hurt. 

We were all mentally tired. You know 
that feeling when you have been hunting 
roads and having all kinds of difficulties 
all day. I did not know what to do. There 
was no use going ahead and there seemed 
no object in going back. Finally I said, 
“Noah, the ghosts have got us now for sure.” 
I had no more than said it when a big owl 
began to hoot and a dog somewhere in the 
woods barked at the owl. I said, “Noah, get 
out and go to that dog right away; there 
must be a house where he is as he barks 
exactly like a yard dog.” Noah would not 
go. He would not walk thru that woods 
alone for anything. First he said he was 
afraid he would fall in some old well; then 
any excuse; then the truth, he was simply 
afraid. “Come on, you black rascal,” I said, 
and pulled him out of the car. He was 
shivering; the big woods had got his nerve. 
After much walking here and there and 
calling and stumbling we heard the dog 
bark again and at last we located the house. 
When we walked up to the fence we could 
see a darky, his wife and about eight or 
ten children, all so frightened that they 
could hardly answer when I spoke to them 
and asked them where we were. The darky 
spoke to Noah and told him how to reach 
the plantation, and explained that we were 
not more than a mile out of our way. Noah 
said he could take us in now, that he knew 
where he was. While we were talking to 
this darky, for some unknown reason the 
chauffeur started the engine with the cut- 
out open. Such a roar as it made—sounded 
like 1,000 quail being flushed. Noah knew 
what the noise was, but the darky family 
did not, and their moans and the cries of 
the children added to Noah’s fears. I found 
out from the man that the reason they were 
so nervous was due to the fact that they 
had been watching the flashes of light from 
our headlights thru the trees and they 
seemed very ghost-like to them. 





I have been giving you this little sketch 
of our trip in the motors to El Destino in 
order to let you see that we were more or 
less under tension when we arrived. 

The entrance to El Destino plantation is 
one of the most beautiful I have ever seen. 
One mile from the gate to the house, thru 
an avenue of trees, huge live oaks all draped 
with the Florida moss, and when we turned 
at the gate and the lights were thrown down 
this drive it looked indeed like fairyland, 
and I told Noah if the ghosts had picked 
El Destino for their headquarters they could 
pick for me as I considered it the most 
beautiful place I had ever seen. Mr. Page, 
with his most descriptive expressions of the 
southern places, could not depict the beau- 
ties of that driveway. 

The old house was a disappointment. It 
had been attractive on the outside, no 
doubt; originally of colonial architecture. 
A tornado thru that part of the country had 
blown most of the old house to pieces and 
what was left was covered by a long V- 
shaped roof which gave it the appearance of 
a church without a steeple. The hall, the 
widest I have ever seen, ran from one end 
of the house to the other and at either end 
was a very wide door. Hanging on the 
walls were portraits of the Jones family 
done by the first Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
when she was a young lady of 18. I wrote 
to Mr. Wilson shortly after Mrs. Wilson’s 
death, telling him of my discovery, and im- 
mediately received a letter from him saying 
he would like very much to have the por- 
traits if I could so arrange it. The owner 
was very glad to be of any service to Mr. 
Wilson, so the portraits were boxed and 
sent to the White House. 

There were five large rooms opening into 
this hall—a dining room and library com- 
bined, a bed room and sitting room on one 
side, all communicating, and on the other 
side two sleeping rooms. At one end of the 
hall there was a large stairway up to a loft 
which ran the entire length and width of 
the house and which was filled with all kinds 
of interesting old things. Very little had 
been disturbed since the slave days. The 
kitchen was away from the house, which 
was customary in those times. 

Before going to sleep I wanted to see that 
the dogs had comfortable quarters, and the 
most suitable place my dog-handler, Tripp, 
and myself could find for them was the sec- 
ond story of the carriage house. There was 
a window in each end of this large room, 
which gave lots of light and air, and Tripp 
decided he would get a cot from the big 
house and sleep in the carriage house with 
the dogs. Tripp was a big black darky, 
strong as the devil, but the ghost idea had 
him, too, and I saw the pressure of the 
hoodoo was on him. 

I think I am as fearless as most people, 
but when you are associated with such old 
conditions and surrounded by people be- 
lieving in and talking all the time about 
these dog-gone ghosts you can’t help feeling 
that either a mouse or a lion might jump at 
you every time you open a closet door, and 
I think one would frighten you just as much 
as the other if it should come out. 

I had with me, and which I forgot tc 
mention, a large English retriever, a dog 
named Roy; one of the best broken and 
sociable dogs I have ever seen. He was 
always around when you wanted him, and 
in the house was as quiet as a mouse. 

When I arrived at the house, Wash, our 
old cook, had supper ready, and while we 
were eating I sent out for the men who 
were to drive and guide us on the quail 
shoot in the morning. Both these men were 
encouraging about the quail but, like all 
the other darkies around El Destino, they 
seemed spiritless. I asked them about the 
ghosts; I was getting so I wanted to talk 
about nothing but ghosts, and the minute I 

















introduced the subject I could see they 
were nervous and uncomfortable. It is all 
right to laugh and talk about the “spirits” 
in the day time, but when it’s dark it be- 
comes a very serious question. 

One darky had a hog disappear from a 
little building in which it was securely 
locked. Nothing had been disturbed around 
the building and the lock was intact next 
morning when the hog was missing, and 
besides all that, his yard dog had not barked, 
so it must have been the “hants” that got 
his hog. The other darky had seen a woman, 
all in white with a child in her arms, run- 
ning thru the woods. She passed quite close 
to him but her feet made no sound, all he 
could hear being a little moan like the wind 
makes thru the pine trees, and he was sure 
he saw fire under her feet. Phosphorescence 
from the rotten wood, no doubt, if he had 
seen the woman in the first place, but of the 
phosphorus he knew nothing, of course. 

There were only Archie and myself, so we 
amused ourselves looking over the books, 
some of which held very interesting records 
of slaves; showing the price paid and re- 
ceived and the amounted credited to indi- 
vidual slaves for labor, etc. There were 
some beautiful editions of standard works, 
mostly in French. Archie and I were sleepy 
after the long day in the open, so decided 
to go to bed early and be up bright and 
rested for the shooting in the morning. 

I had not seen anything ghostly so far, 
but I had a feeling of loneliness and de- 
pression. The house seemed so very far 
away from anywhere. It was four and a 
half miles from the nearest telegraph office, 
and that was only open a few hours of each 
day, and eighteen miles from the nearest 
town, and everything was so still that I felt 
like walking on my tip-toes all the time. 

Archie and I each took a candle and 
started down the big hall for our rooms. He 
chose a room on one side of the hall, I one 
on the other. Just as I was going into my 
room I noticed a large French horn hanging 
on a pair of antlers just back of the huge 
front door; one of the big hunting horns 
the French huntsman wears around his neck 
and over his shoulder. I had never seen 
one outside of an orchestra. I blew a note 
thru it but it made such a noise I put it 
back where I had found it. When I turned 
to go into my room I stepped on Roy’s foot, 
and such a cry as he gave, poor dog. My 
heart seemed to stop for a minute, and I 
saw all the blood leave Archie’s face. We 
would not have been startled to such an ex- 
tent by anything like that usually. Why did 
it have such an effect on us at El Destino, 
in that big, quiet house? Roy never stuck 
quite so close to me before, and Archie 
spoke of it. He said, “That dog’s scared 
about something.” I had noticed it also, 
but had said nothing about it, thinking 
possibly it was imagination. Usually he 
stretched himself out at full length in the 
house, but this night he would not put his 
head down and was always listening, his 
ears moving up and down incessantly. 

My room was practically on the ground 
level, and the window, from the ground, was 
only a little higher than a man’s waist. I 
did not want to close the sash and when I 
looked for the shutters I found one was 
missing, so there was no help from that 
juarter. I never like the feeling of anyone 
‘ooking at me when I am asleep. I locked 
the door to the dining room, but when I 

ame to lock the one to the hall I found 
nere was no key. I realized I never thought 
‘f locking doors generally; why was I so 
particular about it here? The door latched 
Phe ry I laughed at myself and prepared 
or bed. 

_ I put the candle on the chair beside the 
ved and started to look at a magazine I 
‘ound on the table. Roy was very restless, 
He went over to the 


not like himself at all. 





‘so I called to him to come in. 


A Magazine of the West 





window on one occasion, put his feet on the 
sill and sniffed for a long time out towards 
the pine woods. 

I suppose I had been reading for fifteen 
or twenty minutes and was just about ready 
to blow out the candle when the door from 
the hall opened without a sound, swinging 
well back into the room. Roy was on his 
feet instantly, the hair standing up perfectly 
straight on his back; then he turned tail, 
made a flying leap thru the window, and 
was gone. My first thought, of course, was 
that Archie was playing some joke on me, 
I wanted to 
tell him about Roy, but Archie was in his 
recom with the doors locked tight. 
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around. Tripp told us the little setter, 
without any apparent reason, had jumped 
up from her straw, growled and made a 
running jump thru the sash, glass and all, 
and lit with a crash on the wooden runway 
below. Why she was not cut to pieces I 
cannot understand, but she did not have a 
scratch on her and seemed bright and cheer- 
ful and perfectly contented to be back in 
the carriage house. 

While I was talking to Tripp she lay down 
on her straw, heaved a great sigh and was 
ready to go to sleep. “Mighty strange,” was 
all we could get from Tripp, so Archie and 
I, with Roy at my heels, closer than ever, 
started back for the “big house.” 

















FOUR DOGS ON A POINT AT EL DESTINO 


I do not believe in ghosts, and I know 
there is always a logical reason for all 
things that seem supernatural, but I do not 
understand today how that door opened 
without making any noise or the latch being 
turned. The house was a little out of level, 
which would explain the door swinging open 
so wide, but I tried it at least a dozen times, 
using slight pressure from every direction, 
and I could not make it open without turn- 
ing the knob, and that could be heard dis- 
tinctly. 

Archie had come over to see what was 
going on, and after explaining everything to 
him he said, “D—n this place, anyhow; it’s 
the first time I ever felt nervous in a house 
in my life.” Archie still had his clothes on, 
so I said, “Wait a minute till I get my slip- 
pers and we'll bring Roy back.” I was 
afraid he might try to get back to Thomas- 
ville. 

When we got on the porch we could see 
the tail end of a moon coming up, which 
made things look a little more cheerful, but 
there was still that oppressive quiet. 

I whistled, and Roy came running in from 
the direction of the kitchen and seemed 
very glad to see us. While we were looking 
at the beautiful lights and shadows, thru 
the trees, with all the hanging moss, there 
was the most dreadful crash of breaking 
glass, and then the dull thud of a falling 
body striking. It came from the direction 
of the carriage house. I said, “My God! 
Archie, something must have happened to 
Tripp.” We ran over to the carriage house 
as quickly as we could, being met on the 
way by a little setter which seemed very 
glad to see us, one of the lot we had brought 
from Thomasville, and Roy was delighted to 
see one of his kind. 

We opened the door to the carriage house 
and called Tripp. He answered from up- 
stairs, so up we went. Tripp was standing 
holding a lantern, and if a nigger as black 
as he could look pale, he did. His eyes 
were fastened on the window, which was 
smashed. The dogs were sniffing and walking 


Archie and I discussed this incident from 
every point of view, but we could not reason 
it out and it will have to be one of the 
things in connection with El Destino to go 
unexplained, but I knew when it was talked 
over by all the darkies in the morning there 
would be no holding them on the ghost 
question. 

None of these incidents were serious, of 
course, but they were most curious, and 
whereas I could understand the fear of the 
superstitious negro, I could not understand 
the attitude of the dumb animals, particu- 
larly in the Roy dog, as he was not a cow- 
ardly dog by any means. It was something 
innate which could not be explained. 

When we decided to try to sleep again I 
said, “Arch, let’s leave all the doors open 
and if there is to be a ghost party, let’s get 
in the fight as quickly as possible.” 

Much to my surprise, Roy settled himself 
full length on the floor and went to sleep, 
so I called over to Archie that I felt sure 
the “spirits” had left the vicinity for that 
night and we might as well go to sleep. I 
could not keep the question from running 
thru my mind as I tried to go to sleep, why 
the Roy dog had acted so queerly the first 
part of the night. The next thing I knew 
Wash called me, saying breakfast would be 
ready in twenty minutes. 

That day was beautiful; we found plenty 
of birds, all within a short distance of the 
house, and towards sundown had some very 
good duck shooting around one of the 
ponds. 

After supper I went out to the kitchen 
to talk to the darkies who had come from 
all quarters to see the “new folks,” the dogs, 
etc. I started them talking about ghosts 
and “hants.” I cannot remember one-half 
of all they told me, but Archie and I were 
well entertained for a couple of hours. 

Tripp was tired, but afraid to go to bed 
alone, so persuaded one of the darkies to 
spend the night in the carriage house with 
him. When they went in the building they 
had Wash lock the door from the outside, 
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believing by so doing the “hants” would 
not trouble them. Why they could not 
have fastened the door from the inside I 
do not seem able to reason. 

There was one darky in the lot I did not 
like. He was a bright-colored half-breed, 
more or less educated. I was afraid he 
might attempt to put over some practical 
joke as I had been teasing all the darkies 
about “spirits,” asking them what they would 
do if this or that happened—and I noticed 
this light-colored chap did not enter into 
the simple fun. I told Archie after we had 
gone in the house I did not know the best 
system to fight ghosts, but if that yellow 


Outdoor Life: February, 1921 


could play a French horn in such a finished 
style. As there was not a sound after that 
one call I got up with the idea of the get- 
ting the musician over on the porch, in 
hopes I could get him to play some other 
things for me. I supposed someone had 
practiced on the horn, in the hall, when no 
one was around, until he had learned to 
play it. 

On my way thru the hall I noticed the 
horn hanging on the antlers, just as it had 
hung when I first noticed it. It seemed in- 
credible that there could be two French 
horns in that part of the country. I took 
the horn from the antlers and, going on the 
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THE OLD 


nigger got gay he might find himself full 
of bird shot. What Archie said about him 
I will not write. 

We talked over the day’s sport for a little 
while and decided the best place was bed. 
Ghosts had been forgotten and I looked for- 
ward to a good night’s sleep. Roy curled 
himself on the floor and went to sleep, so 
I took it for granted there were no “hants” 
around. 


I was awakened later by Roy. He was 
standing with his head towards the window, 
growling in that low, angry way dogs do 


when they mean business. I looked at my 
watch on the chair; it was 11:50, just the 
right time to start something, I thought. I 
snapped my finger quietly at Roy, got him 
over beside me and waited. I had the queer 
feeling I would know a lot more about “hants, ’ 
etc., before the break of day. My window 
was open and there was a little light from 
the moon. There was also a little light in 
the hall which came thru the transom over 
the big front door. I could see perfectly 
and I admit the fact that I had a shotgun 
under the bed, so what more could I want? 
I had made up my mind to bust up the 
ghost business and show the darkies that 
the “hants” and “spirits” could all be ex- 
plained away. 

While I was waiting and wondering and 
thinking over the simplicity of the good old 
darkies and all their silly beliefs in “spirits,” 
from somewhere in the pine woods came the 
most beautiful, clear note from a French 
horn—just one note. I do not know and 
probably never will know, who the musician 
was, but he knew how to offer the proper 
effect, and I accepted it. I was fascinated 
for the moment. In I suppose half a minute 
the note was repeated, followed by the 
French hunting call. In the woods and the 


quiet of that lonely place I think it was the 
most beautiful thing I ever listened to. I 
tried to reason out which one of the darkies 


HOUSE 


porch, blew one single note, as my friend 
of the woods had done. My horn was pitched 
in a different key and not in as soft a tone 
as the one played from the woods. 

There was no answer to my single note 
and knowing very little about such instru- 
ments I could not attempt the call, so simply 
blew another long note and waited. My call 
was not to be answered and I was very much 
disappointed. Not a sound could be heard 
in the woods, not even the bark of a dog 
or the hoot of an owl. 

I was thoroly awake, and as usual with 
anyone under such conditions, my brain was 
ticking away at a great rate. I could not 
understand a lot of things. Who in the 
world would have a French horn in the wilds 
of Florida outside of the Jones family, and 
they no doubt had brought the one I had 
just been blowing over with them from 
France—and who in that locality could have 
learned to play one so beautifully? I had 
to give it up, feeling sure, however, I could 
have the musician identified in the morning, 
but later developments proved that the mu- 
sician of the night would never be located 
and he and his horn would go down as one 
of the mysteries of the old plantation. 

Roy seemed perfectly placid in spite of 
the weird music, and when I went back to 
my room, stretched himself out full length 
directly under the window and was asleep 
in no time. 

I must have fallen asleep, but I seemed 
hardly to have lost consciousness when I 
opened by eyes to see the head and shoul- 
ders of a man slowly coming over the window 
sill, and just over his shoulder the top of 
the head and eyes of a second. I did not 
move, as I wanted to identify each of them 
if possible. They had on caps and with the 
little light back of them their features were 
very hard to make out. The first man put 
his hand and arm slowly into the room in 
order to let himself in quietly. With a fear- 





ful growl Roy had the arm in his teeth. 
The thief made a desperate struggle, but 
Roy held fast. I jumped up, picking the 
gun from under the bed as I got on my feet. 
These were not “hants,” I realized. Before 
I had quite straightened up I saw the flash 
of a knife in the second man’s hand and 
heard the impact of a terrific blow. There 
was a groan, and with Roy still holding the 
arm, the body of the man slowly dropped 
down from the window sill. I called for 
Archie as loud as I could, and as I did so 
Roy let go his hold on the man’s arm, 
which made a circle thru the open window, 
and I heard the thud of a body as it dropped 
on the ground outside. Archie, God bless 
him, one of the gamest men I have ever 
known, was by my side in a minute. I told 
him as best I could what had happened. 
Roy was standing beside us licking his 
chops, not in the least excited, not at all 
as he had been the night the door opened. 

We decided the best thing to do was to 
call Tripp and the man sleeping with him. 
get their lantern and try to identify the 
man who had been stabbed. Tripp was 
locked in, so we had to waken Wash and 
get the key from him. All this took time. 
and it seemed hours before we finally threw 
the lantern’s light on the face of a fine- 
looking darky who could not have been 
more than 20 years of age. He had been 
stabbed to death, the long knife up to its 
hilt in his back—a horribly brutal murder. 

None of us knew the boy, so nothing 
could be done until the other darkies came 
to work. There was no use trying to get 
them as they lived in every direction from 
the plantation, some two or three miles away. 

This was not a matter of “hants,” or 
“spirits,” or ghosts; it was a cold-blooded 
murder, but for what purpose we were un- 
able to determine. Whether these two men 
had some personal enmity or whether this 
boy had been killed so he could not be an 
informant, I am unable to say. “Dead men 
tell no tales,” we know, but I hardly believe 
the boy was murdered for that reason. 

When the darkies assembled in the morn- 
ing not one could say he had ever seen this 
murdered boy before. Two darkies did not 
show up, one the light-colored nigger I dis- 
liked, and the other the “tar-heeled” boy 
who had come from the turpentine camp to 
work on the El Destino plantation. The 
murder was put down to one of these at 
once, and justly so, no doubt. The niggers. 
or many of them who follow the turpentine 
business, are a bad lot. 

There was a gloom over everything, and 
the darkies talked in very low voices as they 
chatted together. I took this occasion to 
ask them about my musical friend of the 
night before. Two of the boys had heard 
the horn, but they thought I was playing it 
in the house. No one had ever seen a 
French horn outside of the one in the house, 
and they had never heard anyone play on 
that one. No questions could bring forth 
any light on the subject to lead to the 
identity of the horn-blower. 

The deputy looked the situation over, ex- 
amined the body of the boy carefully, but. 
like the rest of us, had never seen him be- 
fore. There was no doubt in my mind but 
he was the horn-blower, and should he have 
been, the secret of the horn lies buried with 
him, back in the pine woods of Florida. 

The light-colored darky was identified 
after being shot to death in the act of rob- 
bing a postoffce, down in the southern part 
of Florida. The darky from the turpentine 
camp was never located, so the motive for 
the killing of the boy is another of the 
mysteries of El Destino. 

The sheriff said he did not need either 
Archie or me, so we packed up our outfit, 
loaded the dogs aboard the Ford and left 
El Destino to the mercies of the darkies and 
the “hants.” 














A LIGHT rain started falling as we packed 

the car in preparation for our annual 
vacation and duck hunt. We soon had the 
back seat full of guns, shells, blankets, grub 
and extra clothing, with our dog, Fannie 
Hickman, sitting on top where she could 
see the road ahead. 

We were now ready to start, but decided 
to unpack to make sure that we had not 
forgotten smoking tobacco and matches. 
Sam Wright, my pardner for the trip, and 
I were of the opinion that a trip to the 
Nebraska sandhills might be thoroly en- 
joyed without a gun, but not without our 
smokes after supper. 

It had stopped raining when we pulled 
out of Wood Lake, on our way to one of the 
best shootin’ grounds in the West. We had 
made arrangements with “Bill” Wiley to 
use his cabin on Dewey Lake while he was 
away on business. Sam was to assume the 
role of cook, my title being wood chopper 
and assistant dishwasher. 

As the’ road was in fair shape, it was only 
a matter of half an hour before we found 
we were some ten or twelve miles from 
town. We had taken a road that led us 
quite a little out of our way, but we wanted 
to get an idea of the number of ducks that 
were in the country as the northern flight 
had not yet begun. The weather indicated 
that we would not have many days to wait 
for the big flight as it was nearing the time 
of year when you can look for snow and 
stormy weather at any time. 

There seemed to be more ducks than 
usual on the different lakes and marshes we 
passed—mostly mallards, teal and _pintail 
that had nested there. 

About noon we stopped for lunch, letting 
Fannie enjoy herself in a playful romp over 
the nearby hills. Lunch over, we got our 
guns and a few shells and made for some 
tall canes that lined the shore of a small 
pond about 200 yards distant, where we 
had no trouble concealing ourselves from 
the ducks overhead. I had approached the 
canes without the least thought of any ducks 
being on the water in front of me, when, 
much to my surprise, a pair of widgeons 
took the air directly in front of me. How I 
ever recovered in time to make a double is 
hard to explain, but luck seemed to be with 
me and both birds fell to the water, one a 
clean kill and the other only winged—the 
latter making for the canes where Fanny 
could not keep up with it. 

Sam seemed to have found a good place as 
[ heard him shoot several times, while I 
was waiting for something to come my way. 
[ soon spied a lone drake mallard headed 
for me, coming up wind and flying low. 
When I thought he was within range, I 
raised up, bringing him tumbling down 
within a few feet of me. 

I waited a few minutes more, and nothing 
showed up, so I got out of the canes and 
started for the car, where Sam was waiting 
for me, he having brought in two butter 
oalls and a hen mallard. 

We had traveled about five miles farther 
when Sam called by attention to a flock of 
geese resting out in the middle of Hay Lake, 
which was just in front of us. We got out 
of the car, and after putting a few shells 
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loaded with BBs in our pockets, Sam con- 
cealed himself on a point that ran out to 
within 125 yards of where the geese were 
sitting in the water. I took a circuitous 
route to the other side of the lake with the 
hope of scaring the geese over the point 
where Sam lay waiting. When I thought I 
was far enough I approached the lake, the 
geese rising immediately on sight of me and 
flying directly for Sam, but something 
caused them to swerve just out of reach as 
they passed over him. Nevertheless, our 
trouble was not for nothing as I was able 
to bring back a bluebill and a greenwing 
teal, and found Sam chasing a crippled 
drake canvasback over the prairie. 

We passed up the rest of the lakes as it 
was nearing 4 o’clock and we had about fif- 
teen miles ahead of us, altho at times we 
came near getting out to try our luck, espe- 
cially when a dozen or so grouse rose in 
front of the car and flew across the road and 
settled down about 200 yards away; but 
we did not want to risk getting in after 
dark, as we had to get acquainted with our 
lodging place before it got too dark to see 
outdoors. 

On arriving at the Wiley cabin we found 
“Sykes,” a brother of “Bill,” ready for us, 
and after unloading we found plenty of fire- 
wood, and supper was soon ready. It is 
needless to say that the ham and eggs, fried 
potatoes and coffee that Sam set before us 
was eagerly devoured. 

Supper over, the ducks were hung on the 
north wall, and while getting our guns and 
shells ready for the morrow we laid our 
plans on where and how to spend the first 
day. We planned to go over to the swamp 
at the west end of Dewey for the morning 
shoot, and to the rice beds on Hackberry 
for the evening shoot. We then set the 
alarm to go off an hour before daylight, and 
rolled in to bed. 

Ten minutes later, so it seemed to me, we 
were awakened by the br-r-r-r of the little 
clock, and before I could find it to shut it 
off, I managed to find a case of shells on 
the floor with my big toe, much enjoyed by 
Sam, but was soon forgotten in the scuffle 
that followed in pulling him out from under 
the covers. 

We dressed hurriedly and the first gray 
streak that appeared in the east found us 
well located between the swamp and the 
open water, over which the ducks would fly 
at daylight. 

The sky was rapidly changing from a gray 
to pink and then to red in the east as it 
got light enough for us to see up the swamp. 
Sam received the first chance at a lone 
greenhead that came down towards us at 
express-train speed. Missing with the first 
barrel he turned around and gave him the 
second barrel as he passed over, bringing 
the bird down with a splash. I was soon 
rewarded with a pintail that required a sec- 
ond shot to kill him after he fell in front 
of me. After recovering the pintail I looked 
up the valley and sighted three mallards 
coming our way. I crouched down well in 
my blind, wondering who would get the 
shot, Sam or I. On they came, and I could 
see that Sam was going to get the chance 
at them, when suddenly they swerved and 
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bore down on me at a rate of speed that 
would have been a credit to the little green- 
wing teal. As they were even with me I 
pulled down on the leading duck and 
dropped the one right behind him. The 
rear duck started climbing and was brought 
down without leading him or I probably 
would have missed, as their speed and the 
early morning light combined to test the 
best of shots. 

I succeeded in bringing down another 
mallard and a bluewing teal before we went 
in for breakfast. The ducks were coming 
off of the swamp when we came in, at a 
height of several hundred feet and in flocks 
of a dozen up to a hundred or more. 

Sam was in high spirits, as he had four 
greenheads hanging from his shoulder. 

While Sam prepared our coffee, cakes and 
eggs, I arranged the car for a trip south of 
Dewey to look over the feeding places that 
I had visited the year before. 

Breakfast over, we started and found sev- 
eral of the best places were dry, the ones 
that did have water in them being much 
lower than usual. On our return, Sam 
rigged up a pole and line and rowed out 
in the small duck boat to the island, where 
he caught a nice string of perch in less 
than an hour. 

About 4 o'clock we were ready to start 
for the Hackberry rice beds for the evening 
shoot. We were located in a line, some 100 
yards apart on the north side of the rice, 
and as there was a light breeze blowing from 
the south, we figured that the ducks would 
circle over us before setting their wings to 
light against the wind. 

It was getting rather tiresome sitting in 
our improvised blinds made by cutting 
rushes and placing them around a rat house, 
when I was awakened from my dreams by 
two shots fired in rapid succession on my 
left. I knew this was the location chosen 
by “Sykes,” who had accompanied as. 

I could not make out whether he was re- 
paid for his shots or not as it was now nearly 
dark. Sam fired twice on my right a few 
minutes later, while I sat calmly watching 
the mallards circling overhead just out of 
range. I soon had a chance at a lone wid- 
geon as he set his wings to light in front 
of me and downed him with the right barrel, 
and, as I glanced towards where the sun 
had set, I noticed a greenhead headed for 
me and as he passed behind me I swung 
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around and let him have the left barrel. I 
could hear him hit the ground behind but 
it was so dark I had to get out my flashlight 
to find him. On arriving at the car I found 
that Sam and “Sykes” had each downed two 
ducks with their two shots. Six shots and 
six ducks put us in a good humor, but we 
were to need them to help our average for 
the next day. 

On getting up at the usual time the next 
morning, we found it quite a bit colder and 
on going out to our blind we were surprised 
to find a thin coat of ice around the shore 
that extended almost 100 yards out into the 
lake. 

Our only bag was a butter-ball that 
dropped as both of us put a load of 5s into 
it. After breakfast we loafed around the 
cabin until nearly noon, when Sam started 
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Sam was busy concealing the boat. We had 
barely settled ourselves and lighted our 
pipes when we heard a roar up the valley, 
such as might be made by an oncoming 
hailstorm. Sam raised up and one glance 
was enough to tell him that we had better 
hit it back across the lake. 

Sam pushed the boat out to where I was 
picking up the live decoys; we left the 
wooden ones anchored where they were as 
time was precious now. The wind was now 
nearly on us and as it was almost pitch 
dark, our positions were not to be envied. 
The gale struck us soon after we had passed 
the point where the water was open in the 
direction of the wind. We were turned 
around and tossed about until we thought 
the little boat would break into kindling be- 
fore we could gain the other side of the 
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out to catch a mess of perch while I took 
my gun and started for a jaunt up the val- 
ley. The day was bright and scarcely enough 
wind to cause a ripple on the lake. 

I succeeded in bringing back a pair of 
mallard hens that I brought down a couple 
of miles up the swamp. I found Sam rest- 
ing comfortable in the back seat of the car 
puffing rings of smoke at the steering 
wheel. He had his mess of fish cleaned, 
ready for supper. 

“Are them ducks goin’ or comin’?” asked 
Sam, as he glanced overhead. “I’d say they 
were goin’,” I replied, as I noted the large 
flocks headed south, flying at a tremendous 
height. “Then look for a change in the 
weather,” says Sam, as he turned on his 
back to save his neck as he gazed upward. 
“That means we will soon have some real 
shooting, as the northern ducks will pour 
in ahead of the storm and stop here unless 
it’s a regular blizzard that drives most of 
them on, as it did several years ago.” 

We noticed the wind was stronger than 
an hour before and the sky had assumed a 
smoky cast. On the western horizon a bank 
of dark clouds were making their appear- 
ance. 

The small rowboat was loaded with the 
decoys and our guns, before we shoved off, 
bound for the other side of the lake. The 
trip across the half-mile channel was ac- 
complished without difficulty as we had the 
wind to our back. I carefully arranged the 
decoys in front of the canes and rice, and 


lake. Sam was doing the rowing and was 
making some headway, when, on attempting 
to right the boat by putting all his weight 
against the left oar, pulled a little too hard 
and jerked the oarlock loose from the boat. 
Before I could get up in the middle of the 
boat to take the right oar, while Sam held 
the oarlock in place with one hand and 
rowed with the other, we had turned around 
and were being tossed rapidly toward the 
short we had left. We soon righted the 
boat, baled the water out and pulled for 
the light we could see in the cabin, across 
the lake. To make matters worse, a beating 
rain started to fall that soon had us wet 
and chilled to the bone. I don’t believe 
that I ever heard sweeter music than the 
grating of the boat on the sandy shore, as 
we came to a sudden stop that nearly threw 
us overboard backwards. We stepped out 
and waded out of the water, Sam taking our 
guns while I carried the crate of decoys in. 

“Sykes” had a red-hot fire awaiting us, 
also a hot supper consisting of friend perch, 
fried duck, potatoes, hot biscuits and coffee. 
After supper we cleaned and oiled our guns, 
dried our wet clothing and filled our shell 
bags with 5s chilled, before we drew up in 
front of the fire to talk over our narrow 
escape on the lake, and to lay our plans for 
the next day. 

We were up early the next morning and 
rushed outside to take a squint at the 
weather. There was a heavy fog that made 





it_hard to locate the cabin light when any 
distance away. It was also warm. 

While Sam was preparing breakfast I 
strolled over to the lake, taking my gun 
with me. The ducks were thick a short 
distance from shore, the fog making an ex- 
cellent screen, they were unaware of 
my approach. I seated myself in the tall 
grass that fringed the bank and waited for 
it to get a little lighter, so that I might get 
a view of them. As I sat there straining 
my eyes trying to penetrate the fog, a flock 
of greenwing teal passed over my head, set- 
ting the brakes as they dropped gracefully 
to the water just in front of me. I did not 
attempt to bother them and as they could 
not see me, they started swimming slowly 
for the shore. They held my attention for 
several minutes before I glanced out over 
the lake and found that as it grew lighter 
I could make out the ducks riding the waves 
about 100 yards or so from where I sat. On 
looking down again at the teal in front of 
me I noticed that another bunch of ducks 
were swimming toward them, but I could 
not make out what species they were. I 
waited for them to get about thirty yards 
from the bank before I raised up. At sight 
of me they sprung into the air. I pulled 
down on them when they were about ten 
feet above the water and was rewarded by 
a splash as one of them fell back. The 
ducks out on the lake got up as I shot with 
thunderous roar, flying a short distance 
down the lake, to light again. On picking 
up my duck, I found it to be a Golden Eye 
(clangula clangula Americana). 

Breakfast was waiting when I returned to 
the cabin; in fact Sam and “Sykes” had 
already eaten. While Sam loaded our guns, 
decoys and storm clothing in the car, I pro- 
ceeded to demolish the stack of hot cakes 
that was waiting on the table. 

Before we got started, Bill joined us for 
the day, having walked over from a neigh- 
bor’s that he might go with us, as it prom- 
ised to be one of the best ducking days of 
the season. It was only a matter of a half 
hour’s drive over to the place we had chosen 
to do our shooting. Bill and Sam took the 
decoys and went into the tall rushes that 
bordered the east end of the open water. 
I went on alone up the north bank to the 
point that lay out into the lake, figuring 
this would be a good place for the ducks to 
drop in west of the rushes and canes, as 
they sought shelter from the brisk east wind. 
The fog had thinned some but still made it 
difficult to see very far. The ducks had just 
started coming my way and I had four 
greenheads to my credit when the fog lifted, 
the east wind died down and it seemed so 
warm that I threw off my heavy leather 
jacket. Picking up my ducks, I started for 
the car, as I realized it would be useless to 
remain where I was, without the east wind. 
I had gone only a few paces when it started 
to rain and spit snow, the wind starting up 
briskly from the northwest. 

Bill and Sam had fared better than I did, 
as they had an even dozen between them, 
eight of which were greenheads. Sam got 
in the car with me and we drove around to 
the other side of the lake, leaving Bill in a 
good location with the decoys. We picked 
out a good sheltered piece of open water 
that was protected from the waves and wind, 
that had steadily increased in volume. 

Our first chance seemed a long time in 
making its appearance, altho at no time 
were we unable to see ducks flying, but they 
all seemed to stay out of gun range. Sam 
took the first crack at a lone drake mallard 














as he circled toward us, bringing him down 
in the water in front of us. It proved to be 
a cripple and Sam gave it another shot to 
prevent it getting away. A stick was placed 
in its neck and then set out as a decoy. 
We soon added three more mallards and a 
bluebill to our bunch of decoys. From then 
on we were the center of attraction for all 
ducks that passed near us. It seemed that 
we could not keep them out, no matter how 
much we shot. By 2 o’clock we had thirty- 
three ducks to our credit since Sam had 
bagged the first greenhead. 

As our hands had become numb from the 
wet and cold we decided to pick up and 
go in. Sam started to wade out to get our 
ducks, when six greenwing teal, paying no 
attention whatever to us, set their wings to 
light and came down with a roar. When 
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still about twenty feet in the air I let them 
have it, dropping four. I then fired the left 
barrel, as the remaining two twisted and 
darted to safety, without touching a feather. 
We picked up our ducks and drove down 
the road, stopping to pick up Bill and the 
decoys. Bill did not know how many he 
had, but as they hung from his shoulder we 
could see he had about his limit. 

As usual, “Sykes” had a good fire ready 
for us and it felt mighty good to our chilled 
bodies. Before starting supper we changed 
to dry clothing, hanging our wet ones up 
so they would dry by morning. Sam sat us 
down to roast duck, dressing, hot biscuits 
and coffee that seemed to last about as long 
as the proverbial snowball in hades. After 


supper we sat around the fire, smoking and 
talking over the events of the day, the con- 
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versation drifting to guns, shells and dogs. 
About the only thing that all agreed on, was 
that a duck hunter on a real ducking day, 
is out of luck if he has not provided him- 
self with waterproof shells. “Sykes” was 
strong for the pumpgun and Sam and I 
could not talk anything but double barrel, 
while Bill was almost in the notion of re- 
placing his repeater with a double barrel, as 
he had lost several good shots in the after- 
noon on account of his gun “sticking.” 

It was past daylight when we arose the 
next morning, as this was the day we would 
return home. After breakfast, came the task 
of packing up. When we had loaded we 
bade goodbye to Bill and “Sykes” before de- 
parting. Our trip had been one of real 
pleasure. We also had a very respectful 
bag of ducks—Mostly Mallards. 





lee ete in Minnesota 


AS ANXIOUS as the boy who is worrying 

about skating time, I begin to watch 
the ponds and mudholes along the trolley 
line after the first frost. 

That brief interval between the ending of 
casting time and the beginning of ice fishing 
in the fall appears an age. There is nothing 
for a man to do—that is, a man who doesn’t 
care about walking or hunting, who is too 
old for the games and a little shy on his 
church and theater attendance. 

The man who stopped smoking on the 
advice that he would live longer and after 
the first day decided that he did not want to 
live so long, could appreciate my feeling 
about this do-nothing interval. It is much 
more time than one needs to sharpen the 
ice pick, buy the new lines, and in general 
put the fishing outfit on the winter basis, 
get the bait nets ready, and see that the 
women of the house get the below-zero fish- 
ing clothes in 100-proof shape. 

I am aware that most fishermen would 
look down on ice fishing, but I am proud of 
it and ready to defend it with any weapons 
the opponent may choose, with one excep- 
tion. It is not so fair to the fish as the 
light line and rod, but then a man can’t 
use the perfectly fair outfit in the winter 
time, and he should have fish. 

Ice fishing appeals to me for the same 
reason that summer fishing does—an excuse 
for getting out of doors—and there is noth- 
ing like being out of doors on a winter 
morning when one is prepared for it. Those 
who do only summer fishing never know 
our fresh-water fish when they taste best. 

First, there is the live bait which the fish- 
erman can buy, if he can’t get it himself 
or doesn’t know how. I prefer to get my 
own, principally because in St. Paul it takes 
nearly as long to find a bait seller as to go 
after it, and the quality is likely to be poor. 
Young chubs are the best, because they 
keep indefinitely if well handled, and the 
big fish appear to especially fond of them. 

I use two nets of wire mosquito netting 
of a yard square each for this purpose. The 
four corners are tied to a lead string, and 
pieces of boiled potato furnish the bait. If 
you know where the chubs live under the ice, 
that is what pond to go to, you can soon 
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get a big pail of bait. I keep them until 
they are used up (six weeks or more) by 
putting them in a small tub and changing 
a pail of the water-twice a day. The tub 
should be kept in a decidedly cold place 
and cleaned once a week. 

The big chubs will appeal to the pickerel 
and the little fellows will take the crappies 
and perch. Sunfish appear to like worms 
best, and I lay in a supply of worms before 
the ground freezes. A farmer’s wife once 
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suggested to me that worms would keep 
well if I threw in some coffee grounds oc- 
casionally, and this peculiar idea appears 
to work. The used coffee consists of woody 
fiber and the worms may be able to digest 
it as they digest rotten wood and leaves. 

The technique of the ice fishing itself is 
simple. The habits of fish appear to change 
somewhat with the change of seasons, and, 
until I am familiar with a lake under winter 
conditions, I watch where the natives are 
fishing or have made their holes. In a small 
lake the pickerel will be in the deep water 
and so will the crappies. The natives know 
where the deep water is. 

I must now mention my principal grief 
as an ice fisherman in Minnesota. The ice 
fisherman is not recognized in the laws of 
this state as having any rights. We are lim- 
ited in winter, as in summer, to one line 
held in the hand. One can get a license 
for tip-ups on only one or two fish-forsaken 
lakes. Yet, whoever saw anyone fishing for 
pickerel thru the ice with a line held in the 
hand? What we do is to put the line over 
a twig and walk around to keep warm and 
in good spirits until a furious wiggling of 
the twig indicates that a pickerel is having 
lunch. Game wardens, who as a rule are 
sensible persons, object only when they see 
too many twigs per capita. 

I make a practice of putting three good- 
sized chubs on a large hook for pickerel, 
and I have a lot of free line so that he can 
run fifteen or twenty feet. The pickerel 
evidently merely grabs the bait at first and, 
like a chicken, runs away to a quiet place 
for his meal. A pull on the first strike is 
likely to jerk the hook out of his mouth, 
or at least induce him to let go; whereas, 
after the run the hook is likely to be well 
down in the gullet. 

For landing the big fellows, I use a gaff 
made by tying a triple hook to a small three- 
foot stick. If this gaff is jerked quickly 
under the lip of the fish before his eyes 
appear from under the edge of the ice, he 
can be laid out before he is aware of the 
existence of the fisherman. 

The first time I went ice fishing I took 
an axe and soon discovered the error. The 
job of getting thru with this instrument is a 
difficult one, and the wielder of it is practi- 
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cally certain to get several baths of cold 
water before it is completed. The ice pick 
is the only thing. A blacksmith made mine 
by welding an old rasp to a seven-eighths- 
inch iron pipe about five feet long. There 
is a joint in the middle so that it can be 
taken apart and carried more readily on a 
sling over the shoulder. My pick has a 
sharp, chisel-like cutting edge two inches 
wide. Others seem to prefer a saw-like cut- 
ting edge four to six inches wide and with 
as many teeth. 

As for clothes, I would say from similar 
unfortunate experience that the thing to do 
is to put on all you think you will need and 
then add as much more. The penetration 
of a wind sweeping across a lake on a zero 
morning passes imagination. I wear heavy 
underclothes, a heavy wool suit, a sweater, 
and a sheepskin coat. For foot protection I 
use heavy socks and felt shoes and carry 
rubbers or artics for travel thru snow and 
slush. 

Instead of mittens, I believe I have an 
article of clothing which possesses real 
merit—a wristlet with a thumb hole reaching 
down to the second joint on the fingers. 
With these I can put on bait and do other 
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work in which the fingers are needed, with- 
out getting the hand cold. The fingers seem 
to have more endurance than when the bare 
hand is used and they are easily warmed 
in the pockets of the coat. 

The technique of small fishing thru the 
ice is similar to that of fishing with the 
drop line in summer. There is method of 
adding to the speed of getting the line out 
of the water, however, which might be men- 
tioned. I tie the line on a stick three or 
four feet long. After a bite one can raise 
the stick as high in the air as possible with 
the right hand, and then grab the line as 
far down as possible with the left hand and 
raise that up. If this is not sufficient to 
bring the fish out of water, bring the end 
of the stick down and lift the remainder of 
the line with it. This action can be repeated 
until the fish is out of his element. It has 
the advantage not only of speed, but of re- 
ducing the amount of handling of cold, wet 
line needed. 

For the sunfish I use the smallest hook 
obtainable and connect it with the line with 
shoemaker’s thread. The worm is merely 
looped on this hook once or twice. I use 
no sinker and just enough of a cork to float 





the line. The theory here is that the sun- 
fish is a swallowing fish with a very small 
mouth. He begins to swallow as soon as he 
hits the bait and completes the swallowing 
process in the early part of his run. The 
smaller the hook, the better he can swallow, 
and the lighter the cork and line, the less 
likely he is to disgorge before the bait is 
well down. A good deal of this may be 
mere notion, but I do know that its gets the 
sunfish. A big sunfish taken from under- 
neath the ice equals the best of fish in the 
summer. 

Another point which might be classed as 
mere notion is my belief that the shadow of 
the fisherman should not cross the hole. 
The ice offers resistance to light similar to 
that of frosted glass, and the shadow mov- 
ing back and forth across the bait would 
be likely to scare many of the fish away. 

To carry small articles like lines, I have 
a large black cloth bag with stout tape thru 
the top. The tape is long enough to go over 
the shoulder and allow the bag to hang 
at the waist. There is thus nothing for the 
hands to carry but the can of chubs. Walk- 
ing is easier because of this fact and the 
hands can be kept warm. The bag holds the 
fish on the way home. 
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I. Starr of Bridgeport, Conn. 
The animals shown are Stone sheep. 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE CASSIAR DISTRICT, B. C. 


This unusual photograph was made by Mr. E. Mallinckrodt, Jr., while hunting in the Cassiar District last year. 
ment was made was only 1%x1% in., the work of enlarging being done by W. 
one of John Callbreath’s guides, when this great opportunity came to him. 


The original from which the enlarge 
Mr. Mallinckrodt was hunting with “Packer 
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Ruminations of a Woods Loafer 








Y SOJOURN on Ray’s 
Lake had only contem- 
plated two days, but in- 
vestigation disclosed the fact 
that there were still spuds in the 
sack, coffee in the can, and birds 
on the lake that were still undis- 
turbed. Time was no object. 
Like the Missourian driving the hogs to market, “What’s 
time to a hog?” I decided to remain one more day. 
The invitation was too strong to be resisted. I tumbled 
into bed with the fixed resolution to6 spend that last 
day gathering-up the tag ends of bird life, more espe- 
cially as I had seen a flock of white-and-black waders 
with their trousers rolled up above their knees paddling 
around in the shallow waters. These birds were strang- 
ers to me and I desired to become acquainted. Next 
morning I took the boat and stood down the lake to 
where a muddy shoal free from vegetation lay. The 
birds were there, running about in the shallow water, 
darting hither and thither in search of food. Occa- 
sionally one would raise its wings over its back and hold 
them thus suspended for a short time, or should one 
take a short flight the same maneuver was gone thru 
with. They were handsome birds, withal they had dis- 
proportionately long legs, almost straight, black, sharp 
bills, back a brilliant black, breast white incling to 
reddish brown on the neck. As I said before, he was 
a new bird to me, but I had no difficulty in classifying 
him as the black-necked stilt. I pushed the boat into 
the mud and sat for a long time watching the birds 
feeding with perfect unconcern all around the boat. 
At length one of the flock waded ashore, climbed a 
little knoll some fifty feet from the water and sat down. 
I marked the spot, put on my waders and followed her 
example. She sat perfectly still until I was but a few 
feet distant, when she sprang into the air and dashed 
right at my face, uttering a loud, croaking note. In an 
instant the air was filled with dangling legs and beating 
wings trying to drive me away from their homes. 
A nest with three cinnamon-brown eggs in a de- 
pression in the sand rewarded my search. 

About that time a plaintive call note was heard and 
a pair of avocet came up to investigate the cause of 
the disturbance. Time was when the avocet was a 
common bird on our Western lakes, but their trusting 
nature caused them to fall victims to the murder lust 
of unskillful gunners. I surprised an Italian one day 
shooting without a license and upon turning out his 
game bag found that he had a dozen of these hand- 
some birds. 

In my desire to talk about real birds I was about 
to overlook our old friend the coot. I guess there is 
not a pond or lake anywhere in the United States that 
does not harbor its quota of these interesting birds. 
This lake was no exception to the rule. The coot is not 
a very important bird from the gunners’s point of view, 
but our waters would lose a great deal of interest were 
it not for them. Some years ago a doctor friend of 
mine took an Eastern man out duck shooting. The 
visitor was stationed among the tules near an open body 
of water and told to wait for the flight. For some rea- 
son the ducks did not fly that day and my friend sat 
all morning without firing a gun. The man from the 
East, however, was hammering away industriously. They 
met at noon for lunch and the visitor was loaded down, 
his pockets bulging with game. “Where did you get 
’em?” my friend asked. “Why, the lake was just alive 
with them,” was the reply; “but say, they are the 
queerest ducks I ever saw. Just look,” and he hauled 
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seven of them laid out neatly on 
the ground. My doctor friend 
eyes the collection disgustedly 
and murmured, “Hell, them ain’t 
ducks; them are black minorcas.” 
From that day to this coots are 
dubbed black minorcas. The “mud hen” is a sort of 


happy-go-lucky bird. Slip up to the edge of a pond 


and suddenly surprise several of them feeding. In- 
stantly there is a great flapping of feet, a flutter of 
wings, and every blessed coot skurries to the protection 
of the reeds. Now wait a few minutes, keeping per 
fectly quiet; there come from the tules burst of croak- 
ing laughter, then a venturesome head peers out of the 
covert, the head is shortly followed by the body. He 
signals back that all is well and in a short time the 
entire herd is back feeding. 

Coots make excellent decoys in the fall and for 
that reason are protected. They will feed unconcern- 
edly all about your blinds. The ducks in flight see 
them and seem to reason that everything is all right 
or the coots would not be there; they dip down, set 
their wings to alight and are met by a charge of shot. 

There are just two more birds that I wish to men- 
tion, both of them so common that they are hardly 
worthy of comment, but withal the hunter and fisher- 
man would feel that something was missing were they 
to be removed from our Western landscape. The spot- 
ted sandpiper, dressed in Quaker gray, is a familiar 
sight to any observing person who haunts our lakes 
and streams. Teetering up and down the shore uttering 
a querulous “peet-peet,”’ darting here and there picking 
up its food, the little “tip-up” is a pretty sight. For 
so common a bird, the nest of the spotted sandpiper is 
the most difficult to locate of any bird I know. You 
may be reasonably sure that you are within a few feet 
of the nest, but you may search in vain; it defies dis- 
covery. Now go away a few yards and sit down; the 
bird is teetering along the shore; if you watch closely 
you will notice that she is all the time edging a little 
closer to a sand dune upon which some stunted shrubs 
are growing. She does not approach this place directly 
—she is far too wise for that—but rambles around 
picking at food with apparent unconcern. Finally she 
makes a little dart and disappears. Now approach the 
place where you last saw her and she slips off the nest 
and runs swiftly away. Four mottled brown eggs re- 
pose in a depression in the sand, lined with dry grass. 
their points lying inward, as in the case with all waders. 

Another familiar bird, and the most common of all 
the plovers, is the killdeer. The vociferous “kill-dee, 
kill-dee, kill-dee” of this denizen of our waterside is 
tiresomely familiar and probably the bird has been 
cursed more by anglers than all others of the avian 
family combined. No bird is more assiduous in the 
care of its young. When the little chaps are running 
about in the grass (and they run as soon as they are 
out of the shell) the old birds watch with jealous care. 
Let an intruder appear in the offing and one or the 
other of the pair comes limping toward him, every leg 
and wing broken, apparently. Just to carry out the 
hoax, follow the bird away. She “toles” you off to safe 
distance, recovers miraculously and sails away laughing 
derisively at you. Return and hunt as diligently as 
you may, the youngsters have secreted themselves so 
effectively that the sharpest eye fails to locate them. 
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Colorado Deer 


J. A. McGuire 


EER meat is mighty dear meat in Colorado at the 
present time, except to the ranchmen who live in the 
deer country and who believe in the everlasting unfitness 
of their old adage that they “are entitled to their winter’s 
meat”—and even they have had to work hard to get that 
at times, altho it may have been at a period of year when 
their rush work was over. When the game departments of 
our Western states are taken out of politics and are run 
by game commissions serving the states without pay and 
selected from the ranks of active sportsmen, then, and not 
until then, will the ranchmen’s private deer vaults be 
transformed into beef and mutton vaults, and the deer 
given a chance to live. (Read Outdoor Life’s commission 
bill in the magazine, or sent by mail to all applicants free.) 
Sportsmen and others besides ranchmen commit offenses 
against the game laws—I’ve seen does and fawns killed 
recklessly by these men and never taken out, and such a 
commission system as I’ye mentioned would reach them 
as well as the ranchmen—but the majority of the deer 
unlawfully killed in Colorado (and I believe in most of 
the Western states) are taken by residents of the game 
country for meat. And the pity of this is that most of these 
animals so killed are does and fawns—not necessarily be- 
cause the poacher wants them in preference to matured 
bucks, but because they are easier to kill—and a deer’s a 
deer when it comes to meat. Thus the very seed of our 
future deer is destroyed in order that a steer or a calf 
may be saved for the market. 

When a settled state like Pennsylvania yields thousands 
of deer annually to the sportsman—as compared to wild 
Colorado’s hundreds——there is certainly something “rotten 
in Denmark,” and plenty of cause to make the law-abiding 
sportsmen even wilder than our good old state is. About 
2 per cent of our licensed hunters have been getting their 
deer of late years. Let us, gentlemen, do some thinking 
over this deplorable state of affairs!—then act, by joining 
the Colorado Game & Fish Protective Association and 
taking a part in the forming of our biennial laws. 

Deer hunting as a pastime has been laid aside by me 
for nearly fifteen years to allow for other game hunting 
pursuits, but I recall with keen and cherished memory the 
many stalks for these animals twenty and more years ago 
on the aspen slopes of Sleepy Cat, Pagoda Peak, the Upper 
White River, The Bear’s Ears, California Peak, and other 
sacred haunts of Colorado’s mule deer. Those were the 
days of prosperous Marvine Ledge, Johnny Goff, Sam 
Hines, Steve Elkins, Scott Teague, Jake Borah and a dozen 
other lesser lights in the game fields of Colorado; when 
a bottle of good “sour mash” was a card of introduction 
at any camp and the deer were so plentiful that we never 
hunted for them in any way but a-horseback; when poker 
playing was not allowed to interfere with deer hunting 
until after the first buck was bagged, and then only be- 
cause there was a surfeit of meat on hand and the trout 
pan was full. 

Now nothing short of a thousand-dollar bill would in- 
duce even Scott Teague or Steve Elkins to enter a poker 
game; Johnny Goff reposes peacefully in the seclusion of 
a Cody, Wyo., ranch; Jake Borah has stooped to the level 
of a cattle baron, out of the hunting class, beloved by his 
old enemies, the wildcat and bear, but ostracized by the 
pack horse; while Sam Hines has almost forgotten how to 
throw the diamond hitch. Such scandalous changes as have 
appeared on Old Father Time’s face in Colorado! I imag- 


ined I saw a few added wrinkles on Old Sleepy Cat’s brow 
this year when he nodded across White River.~ 

As may be surmised from the above reference, 1 went 
into the deer fields of Colorado the past fall, near Trap- 
per’s Lake, and on the head of Little Marvine Creek saw 
a nice buck killed by my brother-in-law, Tom Graham, 
who accompanied my yound hopeful and me on the trip. 
(He—the y. h.—is in the fourth high at school and wanted 
to have a hunt with “the old man” before the latter got 
too weak to walk down hill.) While I’m as tough as “Old 
Harry” to look at, yet “Young Harry” thought I was a 
little tough at climbing, too—for an old man—so Harry 
and I got along very well, both in camp and on the trail, 
considering that we both belong in the same family. 

There were two prime incentives for the excursion. I 
had never as yet gone on a hunting trip in the role of spec- 
tator; and, secondly, Scott Teague had asked me to come 
—because he said, the bucks on Marvine Creek were bigger 
than pack horses. (While our party of three only secured 
one, yet I can believe Scott as to the size of these animals, 
for ours weighed 240 pounds dressed—by the Outdoor 
Life scales—and besides, my friend Elmer Lucas of Glen- 
wood Springs killed a tremendous buck with a 34inch 
spread.) 

While Scott had asked us to go out, yet he personally 
was not able to be with us except to run into camp one 
day to pay us a visit, turn a hand-spring and repeat a 
new story he had just heard a traveling man tell him at 
Yampa. (However, he arranged for our care by having 
Levi Crisp and Clyde Elgin handle us.) 

For a °59-er—for Teague is that age—he is a very 
active man in the hills. However, of later years, since 
becoming contaminated by a gang of Oklahoma million- 
aires—I believe the ring-leader of this band is one Bill 
McFadden, of McFaddensville, an Oklahoma metropolis of 
which Ponca City is merely a suburb—Scott has shown 
signs of physical and mental deterioration. His mind has 
become affected to such an extent that he doesn’t know a 
deer from a calf, and only follows such lordly pursuits as 
bear and lion hunting behind a pack of dogs equal in 
number to the combined voting strength of the Republican 
party—pups and all (I mean of the pack, not of the 
party!) : 

Tony Laurienti (a Yampa ranchman-hunter), his son, 
Johnnie, his brother Charlie, and his friend Levi Pass, 
occupied a campsite adjoining ours, and as Tony is a most 
congenial spirit, his party made an interesting and an enter- 
taining addition to our evening campfire gatherings. 

One pleasing sign witnessed on the trip was the large 
number of does with fawns—an indication that lions, 
bobcats and coyotes hadn’t taken their usual toll of the 
young. Another surprise was the number of elk seen. We 
could have killed a beautiful, big six-point bull that came 
by us within fifty yards. Grouse were very plentiful (the 
blue, of course), while trout fishing—both in Trapper’s 
Lake and the lakes and streams adjacent to our hunting 
camp—was superb. 

The weather contributed largely to our enjoyment, per- 
mitting of shirt-sleeve hunting most every day. The com- 
radeship, the yarns, the glowing fire, the juicy steaks, the 
steaming coffee, the breakfast call—in fact, all the accom- 
paniments and embellishments of the regular deer hunt— 
were with us and remained a factor to conjure and delight 
up to the very last minute of the last day in the hills. 
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ILLUSTRATING “COLORADO DEER” STORY ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


No, 1—The y. h. with a catch of natives secured in Trapper’s Lake in an hour. No. 2—Scott and a small majority of his 
“voting strength”—bloodhounds, foxhounds and Airedale crosses. No. 3—Levi Crisp, our head guide. No. 4—Packing in the buck. 
No, 5—Our party and packs above the amphitheater, Trapper’s Lake. No, 6—Tom Graham and his buck—shot thru the heart at 
150 yards. No. 7—Johnny Lourienti, Tony’s 13-year-old son, who walked each day as far as his father. No. 8—Our camp in the 
aspens—Upper Marvine Creek. 














Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 








Just Between Ourselves 


hae about two years now I have written 

“Sign Talk” for you each month, and 
during all that time I have invited you to 
write to me if you cared to do so, whether 
you like the “Talks” or not. 

I have received very many letters from 
people in all walks of life in most every 
country where the English language is 
spoken, and these letters have all seemed 
good to me (even the few “kicks” have 
helped), for during all this time I have been 
ill—most of the time able to enjoy the wil- 
derness only in retrospect. 

Letters have reached me from all over the 
United States, from England, Australia, 
Hawaii, Canada, Mexico, South Africa, and 
a stray one or two from the Philippines, 
Japan, China and other out-of-the-way places 
that Outdoor Life has reached somehow 
or other. 

Sometimes I have been too sick to answer 
these letters; sometimes they needed no an- 
swer; sometimes I have gone to considerable 
trouble to answer because some question 
was asked that I could enlighten the 
writer on; all, I have tried to answer if I 
could; if yours, brother, was among the 
few I was too ill to answer I ask you to 
take the intent for the deed, for I would 
have answered if I had been physically able. 

Some strange things have been brought 
to light by these “Sign Talks”; there was 
the boy at San Antonio, an enlisted man in 
the regular army who read the “Day of 
the Railroad” and then wrote me. 

That boy was a grandson of one of the 
builders of the Union Pacific Railroad, who 
wanted a missing link of family history that 
he thought perhaps I could give him—and 
I did! 

One letter came from Wales, from a town 
which nobody but a Welshman could pos- 
sibly pronounce, and the writer was one of 
our drafted boys over there on the business 
of licking the Hun and holding a berth on 
a sub-chaser that helped comb the North 
Sea; he was lonesome and homesick, that 
lad, and a copy of Outdoor Life reached 
him and cheered him up, for he read “Sign 
Talk” and wrote me a nice American letter 
from his far-away station; it was full of 
longing for home; of heart-sickness with a 
hateful business cheerfully done in spite 
of the pull of home; it was a letter full of 
grit and good American stick-to-the-job-till- 
its-doneness, and I sat up in bed to answer 
it—a task that took three days just then, 
for I was a sick man, but American too, so 
I wrote the boy a good, cheerful American 
letter that I hope helped him thru a grav 
day or two, at least, up there on the fretful 
North Sea; I liked that boy and I like him 
yet. 


The general manager of a Texas railroad 
wrote to tell me that he had built bridges 
and done engineering work on the railroad 
that I bought right-of-way for back in the 
days when the West was in the making, be- 
fore the gas engine was ever heard of and 
the “trail of the flivver’” was not across the 
land of the jackrabbit any whatsoever. 

From Missouri came a letter written by 
an old friend who had fished my streams in 
the Northwest when both of us were younger 
than we are now, and it brought back 
visions of the mighty fir forest that stood 
beside those rivers then—a forest that was 
there when mastodons roamed the earth and 
the three-horned rhinoceros’ shared the 
landscape with the pterodactyl and the 
dinosaurus, a forest that has vanished since 
we fished its streams less than twenty years 
ago! Yes, brother, vanished and left be- 
hind it only the twisted bones of stumps 
uprooted and then scourged by fire that 
follows the white man’s saw and axe every- 
where, leaving behind such melancholy des- 
olation as even Dante could not dream of— 
nor Poe. (We are a terribly destructive 
race, we white men, who take what we want 
when and where we want it, and we waste 
it to our heart’s content, nor do we put 
anything back to replace what we take, but 
leave instead, ruin, utter ruin, behind; you 
think not? Witness the buffalo; witness 
this forest; witness the waste on every 
hand! ) 

All these letters do not conjure visions 
such as these; there was the one from the 
old cow-puncher marooned down East with 
his pardner who had turned barber! Can 
vou imagine a cow-puncher in the role of 
a barber, a man with soft hands and touch 
delicate enough to handle a razor? Yea, 
bo! It is a fact, for the pardner of this 
down-East barber man wrote to me of things 
up about the River Belle Fourche, of the 
range of the old-time 101 ranch (before 
it went .south), of Inyan Kara and Devil’s 
Tower, of Powder River and the Little Mis- 
souri; of the T. A. Horse Ranch and the 
wild horse, the Cottonwood, Skull Creek 
and the Oil Springs—things that no Eastern 
barber-man ever heard of but that the 
cow-man pardner knew in the old days’ 
work—before he drifted East and became 
restless pardner to a barber-man! 

I want to tell this old cow-man that I 
read between the lines and I felt just as 
lonesome for that old range as he does once 
in a while! I want to tell him that the 


T. A. Horse Ranch is still an English ranch 
and still at the same old stand—and it is 
about all that is left of the old landmarks, 
for civilization has followed in behind us 
and the old-time, dry, Belle Fourche River 
now pours its spring-time flood waters into 


an artificial lake that feeds the water out 
thru irrigation ditches to alfalfa fields 
which now cover his old range and my old 
hunting grounds—and Donkey Creek does 
the same up west of the old T. A., for 
Donkey Lake is now a real lake instead of 
a name on the map, because a dam below 
holds back the flood waters there, too, and 
the town of Gillette is therefore one of the 
few towns in Wyoming that are built on 
the banks of the lake! Verily, the world 
do move, brother, for this lake and town 
now stand right bang in the middle of that 
old desert that belonged to you and to me 
in the old days and which now raises alfalfa 
and dehorned cattle and ships hogs to the 
Omaha stockyards! 

You see these letters dig up a lot of 
queer things, don’t they? 

To a man like me, held down nowadays 
by illness, they are like old pictures and 
like the handshakes and visits of old friends, 
even tho, in most instances, the writers are 
total strangers. 

“Stranger,” by the way, didn’t mean much 
with us in the old West; a “stranger” with 
us was mostly just a man like ourselves that 
we had not met before, and we called him 
“stranger” until he saw fit to tell us who 
he was and where he came from—if he 
cared to—because it was not polite (not to 
say unhealthy) in the old days, to ask fool- 
ish, pointed questions of men who came up 
over the horizon—and possibly vanished the 


same way. We did not ask “what was your 
name before you came West?” It wasn’t 
done. 


One of my letters is from an oldtimer 
down in Colorado who gives personal ob- 
servations concerning birds and animals 
back in the unspoiled days when all Dakota 
was a summer range for antelope herds, 
and roping buffalo calves was an outdoor 
sport available to the red-blooded man; this 
letter talks of Chief Dull Knife and his 
raiding band of Chevennes who swept thru 
Western Kansas in ’78 and took toll of forty 
whites. This is only one of many such 
raids that took place all along from 1840 
to 1890 or thereabouts—1890 being the date 
when Sitting Bull cashed in and the battle 
of Wounded Knee a few days later closed 
the ghost-dancing activities of the Sioux, 
which I think was the last real Indian 
trouble in the country. 

This letter fixes 1893 as the date of the 
end for the passenger pigeon in the South- 
west and speaks of elk wintering with the 
writer’s cattle in Middle Park. Colo., in 
1880. 

You see, brother, there is a lot of differ- 
ent kinds of information reaching me thru 
these letters from unknown friends that I 
wish I could sit down and write to—write 
or talk to until we had “talked our pipe 
out”—there is so much we could say, so 
many things we could bring out and put 
down in type to help make up the history 














of that glorious country, the West, as we 
saw it in passing; but it simply can't be 
done, and the writers of my letters must 
know that “my heart is good toward them,” 
even if my hand can not put down all my 
thoughts on the “talking paper.” 

It seems that Mountain Chief’s sermon 
struck home in a lot of places just as it did 
with me on that high mountain side when 
we looked down on all the world, and I 
made my “vow to the sun” never to kill, 
needlessly, again. I hope that Mountain 
Chief’s sermon lives as long as men live, 
for white men need someone to drive home 
the fact that white men are needless killers 
and terrible wasters of everything they 
come in contact with, and that 
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for these letters of mine have already posi- 
tively located the same identical deer in 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Arizona 
and Mexico—and he is not extinct yet, but 
is an actual live deer living his life today 
in all these widely separated localities; is 
there a fantail deer, then, do you think? 
There certainly is, and some of my letter- 
writing friends have said they are going to 
get a specimen and help me make the bone 
sharps give the fantail a name and a place 
which he is entitled to in North American 
natural history; can you help do this? 
Already I have photographs and the promise 
of a pair of horns from Arizona. Is there « 
fantail? There surely is; my letters show 
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edged alkali springs of water so nearly 
poison that many of us got to be almost like 
camels in our capacity for going without 
water! 

Some of these letters are heart-to-heart 
talks that I can’t tell you about without 


violating the confidence of the writers; 
some of them talk of big things that glim- 
mer in the consciousness of all white 
humanity, things we hardly know how to 
express and do not in the least understand; 
the story of the “Problem of the Falling 
Acorn” brought many such letters which 

set me thinking again. 
One of my letters asked if 1 knew where 
one could procure a map of the West as it 
was in 1849, showing the trails 





some day they must pay—some day, 
somewhere, some way, nature wil! 
demand pay and she will balance |} 
the books as she invariably does; | 
and the white man is so blind that i 
he cannot see this! i 
I want all those people who wrote |; 
to me about Mountain Chief and | 
about the “Problems of the Falling || 
Acorn” to know that, while I could _ jj, 
not answer their individual letters 
because of illness, my heart was, _ | 
and is, with them; may the senti- | 
ments of Old Savage go on around = | 
the world! Mh. 
There’s one letter from a school- 
boy down in Missouri who wants to _ |j 
hunt, to go to the wilderness and to 
become as intimate with nature as ‘ 
i 








may be—yet he does not want to 
kill and he hardly knows what to 
do. To him I want to say, “Son, 
the wilderness is not necessarily the 
lonely, uninhabited regions, but it 
is the little waste places in fence 
corners, along the creeks, and in ‘ 
the fields about your home as well ; 
and, son, it is the biggest, finest, 
most beautiful book in all the 
world, for the gods made it and 
illustrated it with live, beautiful 
pictures; it’s yours, son; it doesn’t 
cost you a cent; nobody can take 
it away from you; just learn to read 
as you run; go, sit in the sun and 
learn how to use your eyes, your 
ears, your nose and senses God gave 
you; on every hand you will learn, 
a little at a time, that there are an 
amazing number of worlds besides 
ours, a thousand thousand life : 
cycles being lived all about you just I 
as earnestly, just as heartily, just 
as importantly as yours. Son, you { 
must learn to hold yourself in, to 
be able to sit as still as still, and 
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A Winter Night 


The glimmer of the rising moon precedes 
A burst of brilliancy that brings to light 
The twinkling tinsel of the frosty white 
That decorates the hills and sloughs and meads. ij 


Snow clings around the timber and the weeds, 


Beneath the scintillating arch of night, 


——— across the country; I do not know 
‘) whether there ever were any such 
| maps made—do you? 

i If you do, let me know and ['ll 
| send the information on to the 
A writer. By the way, this same writer 
‘) was anxious to locate the “Ford of 
i the Kansas” River on the old road 
to Oregon. I do not know where 
that could be unless it would mean 
somewhere near Kansas City; there 
may have been a crossing some- 
‘ where near there on the Kaw, which 
is the Lower Republican River. 
)/ Such a crossing would been on a 
ol . . 

: possible line of travel from St. Joe 
rT or somewhere in that vicinity, north- 
west up the Blue and on to the lower 
| Platte, where it would join the old 
California Overland Trail west up 
the Platte and on via Salt Lake into 
the Northwestern branch or old Ore- 
gon Trail—that is possible, but I do 
|) not know if it actually was the case. 
i Possibly Ezra Meeker of Seattle, 
{| Wash., would be able to tell us, for 
4 he freighted over the old Oregon 
| Trail and is still alive in Seattle. 
i One of my letters gives a bit of 
|| first-hand history and sets me right 
/ on an error I made in one of the 
“Sign Talks” wherein I stated that 
‘) Alf Slade (the notorious Julesburg 
‘) killer who killed Jules, the French- 





As in some picture where the yuletide sprite | man that Julesburg on the Platte 


Directs a reindeer in the place of steeds. 


Beyond the barbed-wire pasture fence a hound +) 


Gives mournful answer to a coyote, 


And this is followed shortly by the sound 


Oj silver bells upon a halting sleigh, 


In which a half a dozen youngsters bound 


And glide in gleeful wonderment away. 


Wituts Hupspertu. 


j was named for), was killed with a 
| sawed-off shotgun; this statement 
I find in error as the writer of this 
|| letter states positively that Slade 
was hanged by vigilantes in Vir- 
iy ginia City, Mont., in February, 1864. 

That is history, and I am glad to 
d stand corrected on the matter, just 
‘ as I will be glad to have corrected 
any statement which I may make in 
| error, as I endeavor to give the 
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never move even a finger—hardly an ae 
eyelash—and breathe inside your- 

self with never a motion or a sound if you 
would learn the secret of things, for the wil- 
derness fears movement and noise or any- 
thing at all that is disturbing—so learn how 
not to disturb. 

“Surely, son, killing has no place here, 
lias it? Learn the gentle art of contempla- 
tion, son, and your problems will all be 
inswered, one by the ant, one by the crow, 
ne by the serpent, or by the tree, or by 
the singing brook, or the stone on its bank, 
for each and every one of these, son, has a 

eaking voice that you can hear and un- 
rstand if you learn how to listen—long 
ugh and with the patience needed, and 
ch patience that will be, son, but nec- 
sary.” It is plain. 

Several letters have come from men who 

ve seen, hunted, killed and are familiar 

th the fantail deer which I wrote about 
one of the “Sign Talks,” you remember; 

* bone sharps say there is no such deer, 

t a lot of us know better, and if I live 

'g enough I’m going to make the scientific 
fit acknowledge and classify that deer, 


that; now let’s make the scientists acknowl- 
edge it. 

There’s a whole sheaf of my letters—from 
a dozen different states—talking from the 
heart of the writer, each one of them, about 
that big-little sermon that Mountain Chief 
preached—you remember it? “Long time 
ago, plenty buffaloes; plenty hoss; plenty 
elks. White man come—all gone!” 

You remember the “Sign Talk” under 
title of “The Day of the Railroad?” That 
brought me a lot of letters from men who 
had helped build the early roads—men now 
scattered to the four points of the compass, 
but all writing of the old days when they, 
too, were part of the work-a-day job, of 
putting lines of steel across the country, so 
you can go today in a Pullman car with a 
push button at your elbow where we bucked 
the desert “on the hurricane deck” of a 
cayuse, or possibly “at the steering wheel” 


of a buckboard drawn by _half-broken, 


wholly-wild bronchos—and we gathered our 
own meat as we traveled or else we failed 
to eat; and we drank, per force, from white- 


readers of “Sign Talk” nothing but 
truthful information; but I realize 
the best of us sometimes make er- 
rors unintentionally, and I am surely no 
better than my -fellows even tho a bit par- 
ticular what I write. 

And so with the beginning of this new 
year I again invite you to write me when 
the desire moves you—write whatever you 
have to say about “Sign Talk,” for I'll ap- 
preciate it, whether it is praise or condem- 
nation or simple comment, and we'll get 
acquainted anyhow. I am sick; I do not 
expect ever to be well again, but that shall 
not be allowed to interfere any more than 
may be, for one cannot change what the 
gods hand out to him, therefore he should 
not let his condition worry him, for our 
sojourn is brief in this world at best, and 
every day, brother, is a_ glorious day 
whether the sun shines or not, for the free 
winds blow and the good brown earth is 
home to us all. If the sun shines, so much 
the better; if not, the rain is as necessary, 
or the snow, to the general good of the 
world; so let us meet each day as it comes. 
for today is today; yesterday never was 
and tomorrow has not come! 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will glodly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid 
to the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. Correspondents who desire a reply 


by mail will please enclose a 2-cent stamp. 








Casting Live Bait 


Paper No. 2 


wrt are the recognized live baits? At 
first blush the answer seems easy, but 
a little reflection will convince anyone that 
to answer correctly is somewhat difficult, 
without offending almost impossible. Then, 
just to clear the ground somewhat, I am 
going to say that live bait of necessity 
means living bait, thus ruling out such 
things as salmon eggs. Suppose we begin 
at the highest form of live bait and work 
down. The list would be something like 
this: Minnows, frogs, crayfish, worms, grass- 
hoppers, helgramites and crickets. In this 
list I have not run after the unusual, like 
field mice and snake’s tails, but I have enu- 
merated only well-known and well recog- 
nized live baits, and I propose to limit my 
discussion to the septette, taking them up 
in the order named. 
VARITIES OF BAIT MINNOWS 

That there are minnows and minnows 
every bait caster and still-fisher has come 
to realize. On @ pinch a man can use any 
variety of “baby fish” I suppose, if he cares 
not for game laws and posterity, but the fact 
remains that certain varieties of minnows 
are more attractive than others. Undoubt- 
edly far and away the most attractive min- 
now is the so-called “shiner,” and there are 
many varieties of him, too. He may be flat 
and nacreous silvery color, or he may be 
barrel shaped, with dull gray sides and dun- 
colored back. Now I am not going to 
bother you with exact scientific names, for 
us anything that shines is a shiner. How- 
ever, let me say, for casting, the flat shiner 
is the better tho he is not as tenacious of 
life as is his barrel-shaped relative. Fishing 
with a hook for minnows, you may take 
either form from the same water, tho it is 
not the part of wisdom to capture over a 
dozen of the barrel-shaped fellows, or half 
that number of his flat relatives, before set- 
ting out on your fishing excursion; but more 
of this matter later on. 

There is a minnow, not nearly so attract- 
ive to fish, but very tenacious of life—will 
live under the most untoward conditions 
imaginable—and come out alive and lively 
at the end. I refer to what is generally 
known as “creek minnows,” a_ black, or 
dark-colored creek chub, whose proper name 
is, I believe, mud-minnow. Ofttimes a 
muddy-bottomed creek will appear devoid of 
fish life, unless you consider tadpoles fish, 
but upon running the dip-net thru the mud 
on the bottom several of these dark-colored 
minnows will be brought to the surface. 
Thruout the middle West the angler in search 
of a durable bait should not fail to seek 
out the dark olive-green mud-minnow. It is 
a good bait for bass, because of its ability 


The various live baits—how to capture 


and care for them 


O. W. Smith 


Note—I am going into this matter more care- 
fully and systematically than has ever been 
done before, so this section of our subject must 
from necessity run thru several numbers of 
Outdoor Life. We ask the readers’ comment 
and kindly criticism.—O. W. S.) 


to stand grief. It can be carried in moist 
moss for some hours without suffering harm. 
Of course it is not as attractive a bait as 
the shiner, as we call anything from the 
“horney-head” down—or : up. 


CAPTURING MINNOWS 


Undoubtedly there is no method of taking 
minnows equal to cutting a hole thru the 
ice of some lake along towards spring when 

















DIPPING UP MINNOWS 


the dittle fellows, put to it for air, will come 
pouring and welling to the surface. They 
can be dipped out, literally by net-fulls. 
Once locate a favorable spot close in shore 
and you can fill a barrel in a very few 
moments. I know whereof I speak. With 
running water it is the way to provide 
a supply of live minnows for yourself and 
friends, for they will live comfortably even 
if crowded in a barrel, provided a steady 


current of water courses in and out. When 
I was a boy on the old farm we possessed 
a flowing well. ’Nuf said. We had bait. 

A box or barrel may be located in the 
ground close to a creek or river so that the 
current will have ingress and egress, but 
care should be exercised lest the receptacle 
be so placed that a freshet will empty the 
container of minnows. But more of keeping 
bait later on; now we are capturing them. 
Undoubtedly the easiest and most satisfac- 
tory way of securing minnows is thru the 
ice in winter. 

WITH A DIP NET 

Probably more minnows are captured with 
a hand dip-net than in any other manner. 
Just a word regarding the net. It should 
be of sufficient diameter and deep enough to 
make scooping out of the minnows easy, but 
neither so large nor deep as to make the 
work over fatiguing or cause the “bag” to 
catch on the bottom. I once built a large 
dip-net, 30 inches in diameter, with a bag 
of 6 or 8 inches. It was splendid in snag- 
free water—as long as I had strength to 
swing it—but a Hercules alone could handle 
it for an hour. An 18-inch—diameter— 
ring, is plenty large enough. Should be 
made of at least quarter-inch iron, slightly 
larger would not hurt, with a reinforced 
tang or shank, reinforcement to continue 
out 3 or 4 inches on the hoop. The tang 
should be in the neighborhood of 6 inches 





MINNOW NETS 
NOTE SHAPE OF HOOPS 


so as to enter well into the wood of the 


handle. Of course the handle will be pro- 
tected with an iron ferrule, lest the handle 
split when the shaft is driven home. So 
much for the net. 

In taking of minnows one can employ 
either of two methods: with guile, or by 
main strength and awkwardness. One can 
work along the bank, scooping under the 
overhanging banks, without fuss or nois« 
and pick up a few minnows. A better way. 
however, is to go to a pool where a schoo! 
of shiner minnows is known to be located. 
muddy up the water, and begin to dip, fast 
and furiously. Keep it up, dipping in one 
direction—throwing towards the bank with 
every dip of course—until you have created 
a current or suction from every corner o! 
the pool to your net. Do not stop for an 
instant. Minnows, drawn from off under 
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the banks, from the uttermost confines of 
the pool, will be thrown, flopping, out on 
the bank. Naturally there should be two 
working the stunt, one to dip, and the other 
to pick up the catch. If you have never 
tried the method you will be surprised to 
discover how many minnows a single pool 
can supply. It is hard work. 

In fishing for mud-minnows, the little 
black, long-lived fellow, you should go down 
deep, stirring up the mud even in an un- 
fishly appearing creek. More than once I 
have secured this species in quaking bogs, 
where one might well think not even a tad- 
pole could live, let alone a true fish. And 
a mud-minnow of, say, 2% or 3 inches, is 
a very good bass bait indeed, especially 
where one must transport bait far inland, 
and go light. 


MINNOWING WITH A SEINE 


This method is more often resorted to 
along the shores of lakes and in shallow 
bends of rivers than in creek, tho a seine 
can be employed in the latter. Simply 
stretch across the stream, bending down 
with the current, and drive the minnows in. 
Sounds more successful than it is. For lake 
fishing a seine should be quite long, the 
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MINNOWS IN THE LARGER HOOP-NETS 


Hoop-nets is not a very descriptive word, 
but I have no better at my command. I refer 
to those round or square nets, from four 
feet across, up. Some are made with sur- 
rounding hoops of iron, while others like 
the “King,” “Compac,” “Handy, 2 ‘Um- 





“UMBRELLA” NET 


brella,” etc., fold into a compact pack- 
age when not in use, but spread to unbe- 
lievable dimensions when set up. I possess 
two of them, either of which is perfectly 
satisfactory. Their great advantage lies in 
their compactness; can be carried in any 
outfit. The method of using them is as fol- 


RIGGED MINNOW SEINE. 


longer the better if you have men enough to 
handle it. A school of shiners is surrounded 
on the shallows, the ends of the net brought 
shoreward, working slowly and quietly so as 
not to alarm the minnows. It is surprising 
what two men who understand the business 
can accomplish. A word of warning may 
not be out of place: See to it that there is 
no law forbidding the use of a seine, and 
also look over the capture carefully,» lest 
some game fish inadvertently slip in. And, 
handling a seine is fun, for it can be com- 
bined with bathing! 


lows: The net is set up and lowered where 
minnows gather, bread crumbs being scat- 
tered in the center. When the minnows 
gather to the feast, as they will along the 
shore of almost any shallow lake, the oper- 
ator quickly raises the net and selects what 
bait he wants. : : 

(In our next issue we continue the dis- 
cussion of minnow capturing, talking upon 
minnow fishing .with a hook and line—which 
is enjoyable sport in itslf—and go on to the 
keeping of minnows, which is fully as im- 
portant as capturing them.) 





Tipping the Tip-ups 


By the Parson 


T HERE are ways and ways of winter fish- 
ing and that I know right well, one of 
the most enjoyable being sitting by a glow- 
ing fire with a good angling book; however, 
that which I have in mind smacks somewhat 
more of strenuosity and bravery. Fishing 
thru the ice is a sport for the red-blooded 
lover of the out-o’-doors. 

The outfit is simple—an axe and home- 
nade ice chisel, which any blacksmith can 


produce, simply an exaggerated wood chisel 
with a five-foot handle inserted; can 
be a sharp bit of steel nailed to a handle. 
The axe is for ciftting the hole thru the ice, 
while the chisel is for opening up the bottom 
of the hole once the axe has bit thru into 
the water. The hole instantly fills level full, 
and if the ice is eighteen inches thick, rim- 
ming out the bottom of the hole is some- 
thing of a task, chopping in water; easy 
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with the chisel. I have not mentioned a 
shovel, though it is a great convenience in 
cleaning out the chipped ice; seldom is it 
needed for shoveling off surface snow—the 
north wind usually attends to that. 

Now a tip-up hgs often been described, 
but a word or two again may not be out of 
place. Of course it can be a simple twig 
stuck into the surface of the ice with a line 
attached. Unless some critic rushes in to say 
that it is impossible to “stick” a twig into 
ice, let me say that all the winter fisher- 
man has to do is to strike his axe into the 
surface two or three times, fill the hole with 
snow, wet with water from the open fish- 
hole, stick in the twig and let Jack Frost 
fasten it. He will and very quickly the aver- 
age northern day. That is the most simple 
tip-up; here is a better: Take a bit of half- 
inch board some 18 inches long, 3 inches 
wide at one end, tapering to 1% inches at 
the other. (These measurements are ap- 
proximate.) Bore an inch hole about one- 
third of the distance from the smaller end, 
thru which a supporting brush may be 
thrust. I hollow both ends of the stick so 
that it becomes a convenient line carrier. 
Indeed, I never take the lines off my tip-ups 
unless they become rotten. The drawing 
herewith reproduced shows the method of 
employing a tip-up better than words. 

In cutting the hole in the ice, the fisher- 
man should not attempt a “pretty” round 
hole, rather simply open a long gash in the 
ice. As you will readily see, chopping in 
such an opening when the ice is compara- 
tively thick will be a whole lot easier than 
hacking in a round one. Sometimes we are 
advised to “cut around a core and lift the 
whole out in a body,” tho I have grave sus- 
picions that the one who advises that method 
of procedure has done most of his ice fish- 
ing by the side of the library fire. In the 
first place, unless unconsciously large, the 
core will break into a thousand fragments; 
and in the second, one wishes to reduce 
labor to the minimum. Make as small a 
hole as you possibly can, is my advice. 

The best winter bait is live minnows, with 
worms a close second. Live minnows will 
take larger perch and crappie than will 
worms, but worms will take more. Min- 
nows can be captured around the shores of 
lakes and in open creeks. Worms can be 
found under compost piles and in sawdust 
heaps even in frigid weather. In fact, worms 
can be secured even beneath three feet of 
frozen ground, if you have patience and 
muscle to chop your way thru. 

Undoubtedly the one fish that lends itself 
most admirably to the sport is the yellow 
perch, with the crappie a close second. A 
pike is a good winter fish, but one will not 
use a tip-up for him; there is something bet- 
ter, to be described in our next issue. The 
late winter months are the best time for the 
sport, as the fish seem to move more and 
be hungrier when the south wind begins to 
soften the surface. As to the best spot— 
well, just off reefs, or summer weed beds: 
in fact about where you would fish for 


perch and crappie in “the good old summer 
time.” 


Western Trout Information 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Most ichthyologists 
and many anglers regard the steelheads 
simply as sea-run individuals of rainbow 
trout, but I am not inclined to accept that 
view. The steelhead trout is classed by 
Jordon and Evermann as more like the sal- 
mon, spending much of its time in salt 
water, and is the true salmon trout of Amer- 
ica. The steelhead enters coastwise streams 
from California northward to Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and to Alaska, ascending streams 
to their headwaters, for spawing purposes, 
and then returning to the sea. 

As a game fish the steelhead is a favorite 
with anglers. It is a fish of commercial 
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value and an excellent food fish. The fish 
is canned and sold as salmon at top prices. 
This fish in color is more like the salmon, 
silvery on sides and belly; small black spots 
on head, back, and dorsal fins. During the 
breeding season only, it has rosy band on 
the sides. The rainbow trout (Salmo Irideus 
Gibbons) is the true mountain stream form 
of fish, whose habitat is the coastwise 
streams of the Pacific. More especially is 
it known as the brook and river trout of 
California. 

The rainbow trout is not considered anad- 
romous in its habits, not being migratory 
like the steelhead. The rainbow, like the 
“cut-throat,” black spotted mountain trout, 
runs upstream in early spring to spawn, 
entering the small streams forming the head- 
waters. Both the above mentioned species 
of trout are known as brook and river forms 
of fish. Those that remain in the streams 
in the higher elevations are the brook form. 
Those that remain in lower elevations where 
the streams are large, are what are known 
as the river or stream form. 

The latter form are at times larger fish, 
and the former are at times smaller fish. 
No matter about the ages. It is all a matter 
of food that forms the growth of the fish, 
quantity as well as quality of the food. The 
rainbow is a fish whose gameness will sat- 
isfy the most exacting of expert anglers. 
The so-called golden trout (?) of California 
is a variety of the brook rainbow form of 
trout. It is not a species, but a sub-species 
of the rainbow trout of California. 

It is simply the environment of the fish 
that causes the coloration, such as is found 
in Volcano Creek, in the headwaters of Kern 
River, in the vicinity of Mount Whitney in 
California. It is sometimes asked, “Do the 
golden trout of California turn dark and 
lose their color when taken from their na- 
tive water?” They certainly do change. 
These true native rainbow brook trout, thru 
nature’s provision of color protection, in 
Volcano Creek, become of a golden color 
because of the yellowish lava rock bottom 
and clean gravelly yellow granite of the 
bed of the stream. They are under such 
conditions governed by the law of cause and 
effect, therefore these fish put in any other 
stream, in California, or in Colorado, will 
change to their normal colors as they have 
changed when so introduced in any of our 
mountain streams. When trout are put in 
sea-water they lose their spots. When trout 
are returned to fresh clear water, their spots 
return. 

There are three species of true trout in the 
United States, namely: the rainbow, the 
steelhead and the native mountain trout. 
The red-spotted (char) trout and the lake 
(also char) trout are not true species, but 
are variations of the true trout. 

Colo. S. E. Lanp. 


Sea Fishes Off the Coast of 
California 


(Note—One of our readers wrote us asking 
regarding certain fishes of the West Coast, and 
concerning other matters, among which was 
locating fish with a seaplane, which seemed to 
our correspondent rather unsportsmanlike. Not 
being sea fishers ourselves, the letter was for- 
warded to the Fish and Game Commission of 
California, which replied as follows): 

The tuna has been recognized as a 
commercial fish for many years in Europe. 
The only reason it has not been recognized 
as a commercial fish on the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts of the United States is be- 
cause we have not appreciated its value as 
a food fish. So far the tuna, which we call 
here the bluefin or leaping tuna (thunnus 
thynnus), has been taken in commercial 
quantities only a couple of years, and we 
are quite sure that the species is in no im- 
mediate danger of being exterminated or 
of being seriously depleted. 

The albacore, which the United States 
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Bureau of Food and Drugs permits our can- 
ners to label as long-finned tuna, and which 
is the white-meat tuna found in the mar- 
kets, has been taken commercially in large 
quantities for the last seven or eight years. 
The albacore is taken with hook and line 
only, but the quantity taken in one season 
has been as high as 30,000,000 pounds, or 
six times the weight of blue-fin tuna taken 
in any one year. 

This commission has been employing fish- 
eries investigators for the past three years 
to make a thoro investigation of the alba- 
core to determine if it was being over-fished 
and likely to become seriously depleted in 
numbers. At the beginning of this investi- 
gation three years ago, there was available 
accurate data of the catch for three years 
preceding, so that now we have had six 
years’ accurate data of the catch upon which 
to pass an opinion as to whether it is being 
over-fished. The evidence is quite conclu- 
sive that the albacore is not in danger of 
being depleted and we consider that it needs 
no protection as yet. 

This state is collecting accurate data of 
the catch of each commercial species of 
fish and this data shows not only the total 
catches of each variety but the catch per 


unit of fishing gear. By means of this data 
we are keeping a better watch on the fish- 
eries than is any other state, and we will 
be able to detect depletion of any species 
before such depletion has advanced beyond 
the danger point. We are not taking it for 
granted that the resources of the sea are 
inexhaustible; we are going on the assump- 
tion that any species may be exhausted if 
we catch it in large enough quantities. We 
wish to assure you that there is no cause 
for alarm in the fact that an occasional sea- 
plane is used to locate schools of tuna. 

We do not consider the use of seaplanes 
in locating schools of fish as a “contempt- 
ible practice.” This method of locating fish 
has been used but little on this coast. On 
the Atlantic Coast, as you. know, the United 
States government, with the sanction of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, is aiding 
the fishing industries to locate fish by this 
means. Seaplanes were used last fall at 
San Diego in locating schools of sardines. 
These seaplanes were furnished by the 
United States Navy and had the sanction 
and assistance of the State Fish and Game 
Commission. 

FisH AND GAME COMMISSION, 


Calif. By N. B. Scofield. 





Our Catalina Tuna 
William Marion Reedy 


FJyARTHQUAKE and eclipse may excite 

the stranger within the gates of Los 
Angeles, the people who are out here taking 
a course in vacational training, but neither 
is anything to the thrill of hooking a tuna, 
which is the special name for megalichthyic 
mackerel that haunts the waters hereabouts. 
If you’ve caught a tuna of a certain weight 
you are as distinguished as if you were a 
native son. The process of catching a tuna 
is elaborate, but no tuna counts if he weighs 
less than 100 pounds. Land one of that 
weight and you are entitled to wear a blue 
button and look down on everybody; you 
can turn to the left in the downtown streets, 
park your car where you please and people 
stare at you as if you were Doug and Mary 
and Bill Hart all in one. 

You prepare to catch your tuna by a long 
life of fasting and prayer and submission to 
instruction as particularized as that admin- 
istered the neophyte in the Great Pneumoph- 
agous and Extravasated Order of the Bloo- 
Hool. You are shown how to work a reel as 
big as the private prayer-wheel of the Grand 
Llama of Thibet. When that reel lets go it 
makes a noise like the Nude Descending the 
Staircase. Once instructed, all’s ready. Off 
you go clean across Los Angeles, which 
seems to be 213 miles wide, to the ocean. 
You go at a speed that indicates the ocean 
may not be there when you arrive, and then 
you board a yacht, and that yacht chugs up, 
and out you go on the waste of waters. A 
yacht is the darndest finest naval structure 
that ever was:so atrociously spelled and so 
hard to pronounce. You get on a yacht and 
into what you fondly imagine to be sea- 
raiment and you just sail and sail and feel 
sorry for the common people, than which 
there is no greater luxury—nothing—not 
even the Scotch and Bourbon mineral water 
in the locker and the paradisal sandwiches 
and cookies and tissue wrapped half 
chickens the good women folks have put up 
at home the day before. There are no other 
chickens allowed or permitted on the yachts 
which I infest, tho I have heard of them 
in association with the commissariat of other 
frisky feluccas which sail out of and into 
San Pedro Bay. Then it’s ho for Catalina 
Island and the Port of Avalon! which island 
and port and all which them inherit and 


inhabit are owned by Wrigley, the chewing- 
gum millionaire. 

It’s a rough passage, but anybody who 
can hold a strap in a St. Louis street car 
as it rounds a curve without getting screw- 
spirals in his spine, has sufficient sea-legs 
to make the journey without that going-gone 


- feeling which those who go down to the sea 


in ships are so proud to endure and prouder 
to triumph over. You sleep aboard ship at 
Avalon and then in the morning you tranship 
to a launch and head out into waters un- 
bearably brilliant and steely blue. There’s 
sea-scape till you can’t rest and the burned 
mountains banking the boiled sea just hurl 
back with scorn the heat rays of the metallic 
sun. It’s about time to fish for tuna. 

The tuna are kept in a round-house some- 
where over near Japan and one of them is 
released every so often to make a round trip 
of the Pacific. If you happen to have your 
hook hanging at a certain place in his cir- 
cuit when he gets there, you get a bite. And 
yet there are people who laugh at coinci- 
dence as an element in drama. Your 
boatman thinks the tuna are running pretty 
well. “How are the fish today?” you ask, 
and the expert replies, “They is all right, 
whar they is?” 

Your skipper gets out a kite and attaches 
it to your line, say fifty feet back of your 
hook, which is baited with a flying fish. You 
let your reel run out, the kite soars up into 
the blazing blue, and if the breeze is strong 
it carries the bait up with it until if the 
hook is going to catch anything that some- 
thing must be a sea-gull, but you let out 
more line and the bait comes down and 
skips along the water, its white belly the 
whitest thing in the world for the time be- 
ing. The boatman lets the launch go in a 
wide circle and the bait flashes and splashes 
where it touches the water. At one turn 
the breeze sends the kite skyhooting up- 
ward and the bait after it. At another the 
wind lulls and down come both, the fish to 
the water, the kite sailing far above steadily. 
And the launch continues on its round, the 
fisherman and the boatman talking of the 
nature and disposition of the tuna, and big 
ones that were landed and bigger ones that 
got away, and where the fish probably are or 
are not, because they were or were not there 
yesterday or the day before. Right over 
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there is where this or that movie star or 
magnate or oil king or retired plute from 
the hinterland caught a blue-buttoner a few 
days ago—‘“there” is pointed out to you. 
It's anywhere in that general direction of 
the area of the tumbling waves that play in 
the vast hole left in our planet when the 
moon was blown out to where she now hangs 
with never averted face by an explosion in 
the ages when the dinosaur and the ichthyo- 
saurus were yet photoplasmic, pulpy pup- 
pies gamboling in a planetary Russian bath 
_Gee, that sentence pitches and tosses like 
the launch in the chop caused by the wind 
blowing one way and the sea running an- 
other. 

So round and round you go, watching the 
bait dancing about on crests or in the 
trough and trying to distinguish peaks of 
the coast range mountains thru a far salmon- 
pink haze that is like steam from the sizzling 
sea. Like Richard III, you want to cry 
out “A cloud, a cloud! My kingdom for 
a cloud!” It’s a question whether there’s 
more sun or water in the world, and what- 
inell did those early mariners mean when 
they called this the Pacific? It’s as ugly 
as a tarantula, at least as we are headed 
now. Speaking of single tax—what is the 
site-value of a tuna’s lurking place in count- 
less miles of tossing sea? Could a fellow 
yo out and stake it off and charge admis- 
sion—and doesn’t the great chewing-gum, 
Wrigley, do that when he controls Catalina 
and Avalon and the approaches to the tuna’s 
home in the swaying, swinging waters, 
And— 

Click-r-r-rr—click-k-k! Hooked! The line 
that holds the kite to the fish line is broken 
by the tug upon it of a flash of black and 
white and gold, and the kite sails off down 
the wind. The fisherman is up from his 
chair, on his feet, his pole braced in a socket 
on his belt. The reel whirrs and is checked. 
The rod dips and rises, the line runs out 
and is wound in. The cord cuts the water 
towards the boat, the fisherman reeling it 
in, and then it darts out and away, running 
freely—slack, taut, slack, taut. The man 
has to be as quick as the fish, if not quicker, 
even to anticipating the creature’s action. 
He is tense and trembling as he plays the 
line. Now the baited thing at the end of 
the line plunges down into the depths, again 
he comes darting up to the surface flicking 
1 black tail or showing a fin, then he turns 
m his side and there is a cloud of mother- 
of-pearl just below the top, and with an- 
other motion that cloud is a gleam of gold. 
[he fish races parallel with the boat, and 
notes his tormentor with an angry eye. 
Darting along under the watery veil the 
sun shows him a big elliptical clump of 
Roman gold. He shakes the barb and tosses 
up iridescent spray, then darts down, down, 
down and heads in the direction opposite 
to the way he was going. The boatman at 
the lever turns the boat, or slows or speeds 

as the fish’s maneuvers make necessary, 
hat the line be not tautened to the break- 
ng point, that the fish shall not go under 
‘the boat and saw the line in two. The boat 

a merry-go-round. The mountains are 

cing in a ring. The sun is the center of 

pin-wheel. The fish is seen for a second 
bedded in a roller and crashes down with 
into a creamy foam out of which he darts 

a speed that makes the line smoke in the 

el. Then there are lulls of infinitesimal 

iration, in which fish and fisher and boat- 
in rest, the launch continuing in its circle. 

[he fisher looks at his wrist watch. “He’s 

‘en on half an hour!” Tug, twist, dart, 

ance, retreat—the fish is still fighing. 

flashes and gleams he is visible in his 
jectile motion—his eye on the boat. He 
ks to me like a dog running at top speed 
h ears flattened back on his head, the 
ntness of his nose smudged in the 
ing water, the line cutting the surface 
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into a silvery ripple. The steamer Avalon 
goes by and people on her decks watch the 
battle. The fisherman perspires and shifts 
his stand or his seat as the action of the 
fish demands. The fighting is as wearing, 
as tactical, as resilient as fencing or boxing. 
The sun was fairly high when the strike 
came. Now the sky is full of the sun, shining 
in a circle as the boat swings around. You 
can hardly look at the flash and glitter of the 
sea, it is so blinding. + The perspiration 
streams down the fisherman’s face and from 
the way the line swishes thru the water 
and the rod bends or points from side to 
side and the man has to change his purchase 
on the deck,’ you begin to wonder if the fish 
hasn’t caught the man as much as the man 
has caught the fish. The man is suffering 
with an intense excitement. “It looks like 
a sixty-pounder,” he says, then there’s an- 
other outward rush and a stop in which the 
line must be drawn in with incredible 
rapidity and the boat has to be headed in 
a swift jerk all around the compass. “No, 
by Jove, he’s an eighty-pounder—no a blue 
buttoner or more.” After this, with many 
savage spurts and stops in the meantime, 
the pull on the line is lessened and the fish 
seems to be coming with and towards the 
boat. 

The fisherman sits down in his chair, alert, 
keen, tired. The boatman seizes the long 
gaff saying, “He’s all in, he’s done—slowly— 
slowly now, be careful, we’ve got him.” The 
fisherman reels in gradually. There’s a snarl 
on the line where the kite-string broke off. 
Will it run thru the eyelet at the end of the 
rod? It doesn’t seem The boatman 
reaches over to untangle the snarl. The fish- 
erman gets up. The tuna has been fighting 
one hour and eleven minutes. The fish 
seems to lie still in the water, watching, as 
he is being wound in. The boatman stoops 
for the gaff again, and the fisherman raises 
the rod to an approximation of the perpen- 
dicular—crack! the line parts like a fiddle 
string and one end whips around the rod. 
The fish sinks like a stone. * * * The fish- 
erman looks at the boatman who looks back 
one glance, then turns to his levers. Not a 
word! The fisherman sits down and looks 
at the sea as if it were not there—as if the 
tuna had plunged away with the life of 
him. Wearily, almost somnambulistically, he 
reaches for pouch and pipe and fills the 
latter from the former and strikes a match. 
The boatman reaches down to the deck and 
picks up a flag and puts it away. It is the 
flag that was to be raised signifying to all 
the harbor, a tuna caught. And the boat 
drifts along in silence vaster than the sea 
or the sun. 


so. 
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A Ten-Pound Rainbow 


The accompanying photograph shows Ed- 
mund Pauls of Meeker, Colo., and his 10- 
pound rainbow. The photograph was ac- 
companied by a sworn “afferdavid” as to 
weight and length. The exact weight of 
this beauty was 10 pounds an! 2 ounces. 
It measured 28% inches from “stem to 

















stern,” and amidships its girth was 16 inches. 


A grasshopper was used for bait. This 
great fish was caught July 16, 1920. On 


July lst, Mr. Pauls took another fish weigh- 
ing 9 pounds 8 ounces, on a willow fly. 
On August 5th he took another specimen 
in out of the wet that weighed 8 pounds 10 
ounces. All these fish—whales—were caught 
on an 8-ounce split-bamboo, harnessed with 
an F Kingfisher line, No. 4 O’Shaugnessy 
hook, and No. 2 Martin automatic reel. 
Furthermore, for the benefit of our readers, 
they were taken from the White River, near 
Meeker, in Rio Blanco County, Colorado. 
Some fish! if you should ask the Anglin’ 
Editor. 























HER FIRST TROUT. PHOTO BY “JACK’? MAXWELL. 
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The Angler’s Fireside 








Letter No. 684.—How the Sucker and Pickerel 
Got Their Bones, 

Editor Angling Department:—I noticed letter 
No. 644, Sept. ’20 issue, regarding ling. I have 
caught ling off the fishing pier at Asbury Park, 
I. J., on a hand line, hook baited with squid 
or clam. They are a rough-skinned fish of a 
brownish color, with a sucker-like mouth. The 
body is shaped something like that of the weak 
fish. When first taken from the water they 
give off a strong, musky odor, but when skinned 
and ready for cooking the smell disappears. 
The meat is white and sweet and nearly bone- 
less. Down on the shore the fish is known as 

“‘gger,” probably because a favorite with .he 
blacks. It is not much of a game fish, as it 
is a poor fighter. It may be disgrace in the 
piscatorial line, but my family prefer ling to 
pickerel, both because of the sweetness of the 
meat and absence of bones. I suppose your 
readers are familiar with the story as to how 
the suckers and pickerel got their bones. Well, 
the story goes that when the Good Lord had 
made an end to creating fish he found himself 
with two handsful of bones. He cast one hand- 
ful into a muddy stream and said, “Be thou 
suckers,” and the other handful was emptied 
into a lake with the command, “Be thou pick- 
erel.”” So the suckers are found in muddy water 
—an ichthyic pin-cushion—while the no less 
bony pickerel are found in rivers.—G. E. M., 


aN. 





Letter No. 685.—Texas Bass Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department :—What season of 
the year are lures preferable to live bait? What 
is the most effective methods in employing 
minnows, frogs and worms? Can flies be used 
successfully for large-mouth, and during what 


months? What size and variety of fly, and 
would you use wet or dry? Would you _use a 
single-action or a multiplying reel?—H. L. M., 
Texas. 


Answer.—It is utterly impossible to answer 
you satisfactorily within the compass of a let- 
When my book on bait fishing is .pub- 


ter, : —4 ° 

lished, that in conjunction with ‘Casting 
Tackle and Methods,” already published, you 
would find adequate, I doubt if there is any 


time of the year when lures—plugs—are more 
attractive than another; always, in all seasons, 
I find them more deadly than live bait; that is, 
day in and day out; there are days when live 
bait, fished deep, will win. All depends upon 
the character of your water whether or not 
live bait should be fished deep or cast. More 
skill is required to cast a live minnow or frog 
than to cast a lure. In lakes where the fish 
are feeding along the edges of weed beds, a cast 
bait is the thing. If feeding deep, then go 
down after them with a lively minnow or frog. 
Worms are a still-fisher’s bait of course. In 
the matter of fly-fishing, whenever bass are feed- 
ing on the surface, as in the early morning or 
late evening, they can be taken with the feathers 
if properly presented and handled. Bass, both 
small-mouth and large-mouth, can be taken at 
any time during the open season with flies—if 
surface feeding—tho I think I prefer September 
to any other month. I am not particular to the 
month, whenever I can get away. As to par- 
ticular pattern of fly, all depends upon your 
local conditions, and if I were to give my selec- 
tion of flies immediate anglers in your locality 
would rise up to prove me wrong. The best fly 
ever used by me on the Upper Mississippi was 
a Willow, with a Phil Mitchel a close second. 
Professor, Royal Coachman and the hackles 
are good. While bass can be taken on the dry- 
fly, the wet-fly is more uniformly successful, all 
depending on your skill. I_ would say use a 
single-action reel, or if you like them, an auto- 
matic.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 686.—Building a Split Bamboo 
Fly-Rod 

Editor Angling Department:—Wish someone 
would tell us how to split bamboo for a fly-rod. 
Have never seen directions for splitting and 
glueing. Can you give me the name of a book 
dealing with the matter?—B. N. C., Ore. 

Answer.—The method of rod building has 
been set forth in the Angling Department sev- 
eral times. I doubt very much if any amateur 
would be wise in attempting to split and glue 
bamboo for a fly-rod. It can be done, but re- 
quires good tools and more than a little skill. 
Better far buy the sections already glued. All 
good sporting goods stores can supply you. The 
big houses—Mills, Imbrie, Von Lengerke, etc.— 
regularly list glued sections. -It is a good plan 
to get the sections and mountings at the same 
time, simply tell the house about the length 
and weight of rod planned. As to a book, the 
one so often mentioned in the Fireside—‘‘The 
Angler’s Workshop,” Perry D. Frazer—gives 
complete and plain directions, Can be secured 
of Outdoor Life—O. W. S, 


Letter No. 687.—Too Cold for Trout, 
We have a stream here, brushy, clear as crys- 
tal and with falls, that I think might do for 
trout. The water is cold, 30 to 40 degrees or 

















ENOUGH AS GOOD AS A FEAST 


colder. Where can I get fry? Does the state 
of Ohio supply trout for planting? If I can’t 
get fry from the state, can you give me the 
name of a dealer?—D. M., io. 
Answer.—From your brief description of the 
water it would seem ideal for trout, tho of 
course one can not be sure without personal 
examination, even then the wisest of us fall 
down, The matter of food enters in, as does 
spawning shallows, etc. I would suggest that 
you get in touch with some consulting fish 
culturist. I can not answer your question re- 
garding your State Fish and Game Commission; 
write them direct, stating your needs. If they 
cannot supply you with trout fry, they will in- 
form you where it can be obtained cheaply. 
Michigan has a number of private fish hatch- 
eries, I understand. You certainly have a cold 
water creek, “30 to 40 degrees or colder,” and 
32 is freezing point! Better take that tempera- 
ture over again. 

Yourcreek might be too cold for trout. Gee, 
but Ishould hate to wade a stream at 2 
below freezing point.—O.W.S. 


Letter No. 688.—Trout Fishing in Colorado. 

Editor Angling Department:—What kind of 
trout fishing will find around Colorado 
Springs, and can streams be fished from shore? 
What dry flies? Are the western trout more 
free to rise to flies than those of Michigan? 
What plug would you suggest for bass?—W. 
K, Z., Mich. 

Answer.—You find good fishing 


will trout 


within 100 miles of Colorado Springs, some 
fair fishing closer. We suggest Platte River, or 
some of its tributaries between Hartsell and 





Fairplay. Can be fished from shore but waders, 
of course, are always an advantage as some- 
times one has to tramp thru irrigated hayfields 
to reach the stream. Every man would have 
his favorite pattern of flies, wet or dry, for 
any fishing. Think I should pin my faith to 
the Royal Coachman, with Brown Hackle and 
Black Gnat close seconds. Some would give 
Professor first place. All depends upon the par- 
ticular rise of insects when you are on, the 
stream, water and weather conditions. I would 
say carry a good selection of flies. Read back 
numbers of Outdoor Life, so discover what the 
boys are using in the locality. I presume in 
some streams the western trout, not so severely 
fished, rise more readily. ‘lhe rainbow are more 
free in rising than our eastern brook, but you 
have the rainbow in Michigan. As to bass plugs, 
well I can only say use some of the surface- 
underwaters—just what particular make you 
should purchase I would not undertake to say. 
Study the advertisements in Outdoor Life, then 
make your own choice. All my dry-fly wisdom 
is condensed in ‘Trout Lore,” and you will find 
a lengthy discussion of bass lures in “Casting 
Tackle and Methods.” Both books can of 
course be secured from Outdoor Life. When 
I add that my last book is from the press of 
Stewart & Kidd Co., I have said all that is 
necessary regarding its makeup.—O, W. S. 


Letter No. 689.—Dry Fly on Fast Water and 
Bass Information 

Editor Angling Department :—Will you please 
explain the method of dry-fly fishing for trout 
as opposed to wet-fly. Can the dry-fly method 
be used on swift stream? Can you give me the 
name of a good practical book on bass fishing, 
especially the large-mouth variety? What I 
want is a book that tells about tackle and cuts 
out the frills, showing how to fish—H, L. M., 
‘Texas. 

Answer.—It would be impossible to explain 
the methods of wet and dry-fly fishing in the 
compass of a letter. I tried to make the matter 
of dry-fly clear in the chapter in ‘Trout Lore,” 
devoted to the subject. There is no reason why 
the dry-fly should not be employed successfully 
on fast water. Read LaBranche’s “Dry Fly and 
Fast Water.” I think the book sells for $2, 
plus postage. While as first developed the dry- 
fly was used on still pools, we have come to 
see that even on ewilt and wild streams the 
method is very successful, especially on much- 
fished waters, Turning to your bass question, 
I wonder if you will think me egotistical when 
I say that my new book, “Casting Tackle and 
Methods,” Stewart & Kidd Co., will be just 
what you want. The first half of the volume 
is devoted to a careful study of methods of 
handling lures. Of course I am studying the 
bass from the angle of the lure caster, paying 
no attention to artificial flies and live baits. 
The books by Dixie Carroll are good. No one 
so far as I know has taken up the study of 
bass fishing as I did the study of trout in 
“Trout Lore.” have in my study a number 
of outlines of such a book to be called ‘Bass 
Lore,” tho I doubt very much if I ever get to 
the writing.—O. W. § 


Letter No. 690.—Waterproof Pants and Best 
Plug 

Editor Angling Depgartment:—Can you in- 

form me how to waterproof woolen trousers? 

Will you give me the name of the best all-round 
bass lure?—G. F. N., Ore. 


Answer.—I know of no method for water- 
proofing woolen trousers, here a waterproof 
garment is needed, why not try the ‘‘Duxbak?”’ 
I have worn those garments on wilderness trips 
for a number of years and have found them 
satisfactory. Of course the woolen ‘“lumber- 
man’s pants” are fine, but, well, I like the 
“‘Duxbak.” I could not suggest an “all-’round 
plug,” simply because there is no such thing. 
The creek-chub-wiggler is a very good bass 
lure. A few years ago I would have named a 
certain red and white plug as best, but with 
years has come greater vision. Any well-known 
plug will prove all right in average waters. 
After all, more depends upon the way you 
yancte the lure than upon the lure itself.—O. 
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“Brown age beauties 
—every one of ’em 


O lure that king of the brook, that sleek, speckled 

beauty—the Trout—requires particular baits and flys 

to appeal to his particular, yes even fastidious, taste. 
To meet that ever-changing and discriminating diet, requires 
lures varying in kind and coloration. Through the finest efforts 
of craftsmen in the art of tackle making, South Bend Quality 
Tackle includes Trout lures proven in merit, through countless 
record catches such as the above. 










The Fly-Oreno: A light fly-rod lure 1% inches long. Created along same 
lines as the famous Bass-Oreno. Possesses a life-like, wobbling, zig-zagging 
course in action. Has wonderfully successful record as a trout lure. Is also 
a sure killer for bass and other game fish. 12 colors. 


The Trout-Oreno: Similar in design and action to the Fly-Oreno, only 
slightly larger, being 134 inches. 

The Callmac Trout Bug: The original Call J. McCarthy patented no-slip 
body floating bug, now a South Bend product. Well known by anglers as the 
sensation of fly-lures. 12 standard patterns. 

The Fuzz-Oreno Buck-tail Fly: (Fuzzy Body). A rough body buck-tail fly 
with wings. Variety of colors and sizes. Supplied with or without spinner. 
A mighty effective and sure killer. 

Send a postal for “The Days of Reel Sport”—the book which anglers the 
country over are using as a guide in tackle selection. Gives tried and proven 
bait-casting information. Shows complete line of trout and other South 


Bend game-fish baits. Sent FREE. Write today. 





South Bend Quality Tackle known by the oval trade mark on golden-rod yellow boxes 


Fuzz-Oreno Buck-tail Fly 








SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


9203 High Street —~ South Bend, Ind. 
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The Two-Gun Man--Past and Present 
Flying Targets Generally, With Revolvers 


ANY inquiries have come to hand from 

some of the doubtful ones as to what 
kind of sights, loads, guns, etc., we use. 
We have been credited with all kinds of 
wonderful appliances, equipment, etc., to 
aid us in our work, and all kinds of mys- 
terious mixtures of powder, bullets and com- 
positions for bullets. It has been suggested 
that we explain how and why we were able 
to secure fairly steady hitting on the targets 
we were shooting at, etc.; in fact every- 
thing and anything has been offered as 
a solution to the problem excepting the 
credit for the skill acquired by plenty of 
practice and intelligent study~-which has 
been the real key to our success. We will 
now go into detail regarding a few of these 
things: 

Our preference in guns for this work is 
the officer’s model Colt, .38 caliber, with 6- 
in. barrel. We have found nothing to equal 
it. We use the regular sights as supplied 
by the factory and use the guns as supplied 
and equipped as standard, just as they come 
from the dealers, making no changes of an- 
kind nor adding anything special in any 
way except the addition of higher rear 
sights on some of the guns. On others we 
use extremely low rear sights, depending on 
the particular stunts for which the guns are 
to be used. These sights are just the same 
shape and same design as the ones regu- 
larly sent with the gun. On a few of the 
guns we use King’s gold bead sight on the 
front. We use a fairly heavy trigger pull 
for all aerial or flying target shooting, as 
this enables the shooter to swing the gun 
around quickly and hold it firmly without 
the danger of pulling it off accidentally. 

We do not find light trigger pulls suit- 
able for this work. As most of the readers 


Ed McGivern—Tenth Paper 


know, much of our work is done by using 
the gun in what is generally termed the 
double action features, in which case we 
do not raise the hammer with the thumb 
and then pull the trigger. We operate the 
gun by pulling the trigger only. ‘the mech- 
anism functions the gun completely in this 
way by simply pulling the trigger for each 
shot. 

Many shooters formerly thought that fairly 
accurate shooting could not be done this 
way, but some very good work can be done 
by this method at reasonable distances, and 
when it comes to speed of fire with reason- 
ably fair average of hits, it is a very hard 
matter to find anything much better in the 
hands of one reasonably expert. As to 
length of barrel, we find on the quick draw 
and on really fast work that we do gain a 
little time by using 4in. barrels, but we 
do not get as good rapid-fire groups gener- 
ally as we do with the longer barrels, for 
instance, up to 6 ins. But after going from 
6-in. barrels up to 7%%4-in. barrels, we can 
not seem to be able to do quite as fast work 
on flying targets, rapid-fire targets, or quick 
draw. We do better work on the smaller 
flying targets with the longer barrel, but 
always seem to work a little slower than 
with the short barrels. Yet the hits on the 
small objects, shooting one at a time, seem 
to be more regular with the longer barrels, 
due, no doubt,’ to better alignment. On ac- 
count of greater distance between the sights, 
perhaps, the greater care required, also, may 
explain the slower time. 

As to cartridges, any of the standard fac- 
tory loads are very satisfactory. We have 


used a great quantity of home-loaded ammu- 
nition at different times, but of late we use 
only factory loads. We use quite a lot of 
mid-range loads of the different makes and 
find them very satisfactory and very com- 
fortable shooting, too, where many shots are 
to be fired in a day. We also find them 
very accurate at the shorter ranges and very 
satisfactory generally for aerial target work, 
but not quite so uniform in results as the 
full service loads seem to be. I am basing 
this opinion on tests of many thousand, also 
on results secured in machine tests last sum- 
mer with selected ammunition, different 
loads and methods of loading. However, it 
has always been my practice to start all be- 
ginners with light loads and I have found 
it produced very good results. Contrary to 
general belief, shooting aerial or flying tar- 
gets with revolvers is a very easy thing to 
master if you go about it in a sensible man- 
ner. Don’t have the targets too far away at 
first and have them fairly large. When you 
can hit the larger targets at any desired 
place, then it is time enough to change to 
a smaller one. You will make _bet- 
ter progress this way than by trying small 
ones first, or by having them too far away 
at the beginning. The pictures show one 
of the hardest shots we tried out with the 
revolvers, up to the present time. 

Using a Du Pont hand trap, and standing 
30 yds. from shooter, the clay pigeon is 
thrown over shooter’s head. The one shown 
in the picture is broken at 32 ft. from the 
shooter. We worked on this shot for three 
months, scoring very few hits at first, but 
later we had very good success, getting 17 
out of 20 on the final tryout before an 
audience and a committee of witnesses. 
Making a run of 11 without a miss is the 

















No, 1. Trap is adjusted to throw target 45 to 50 yards, shooter standing 30 yards from the trap. The target passes over his head as shown 
Distance from shooter to broken target, 32 feet, approximately. ‘ “— 
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Higher velocity 


—the added impetus 
that holds the pellets 
in a closer pattern and 
drives them through 
the game—has much 
to do with the extraor- 
dinary popularity of 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sales Department 
Rifle and Shotgun Powders Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 





Higher Velocity 
Less Pressure 
Better Pattern 
Cleaner Burning 
Uniform 


Waterproof 


It is a fact that— 


“Du Pont” develops a higher 
velocity than any other powder 
made. This is because it burns 
progressively and cleanly, gen- 
erating a lower pressure at the 
breech and sustaining the pres- 
sure a greater distance down the 
barrel. 

The proof is in the shooting. 
Test it for yourself. 
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Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animais, 

me-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 

an all kinds of furs 


prec every branch of taxidermy. 
uaran 

test me 

uates, 


Success 
eed or no fee. Old reliable school. 
Over fifty-five thousand 


Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 










astic over it. today 
for free finely illustrated 
book, and see for 
what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mail, pony Many spare 
time. You rm quickly. 
Yousoon know Taxidermy 
and bearn to mount your 
splendid trophies. Youcan 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
estofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your sparetime. You will 
hugely enjoy every mo- 
i w, ELWOOD—Frxpert ment you give to the art 
ws it and Pres. o} 













of taxidermy. Thous- 
sxidermy ands and thousands of 
gem have learned and are delighted. 

“= nod Sarto bt Seidman , 
leg fd sreceen roves. Tinta had the fines pt a 
t tale 2. tpousan or my of 


v 
Beautiful book 
showing dozens of 
Photos of Mounted 

R _ Specimens and also 

the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free for a 

short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 

Don’t delay, but act now before the free 

ks are exhausted. 

Make M big money from 

oney big goney —. 
your spare time, or into it as a ‘profession and 
make rom $2,000 },000 per year. Big demand and 
ew taxidermists. This is something new, something 
worth your while. Write Today for full particulars 
fe or postaloat Soft todas. You wil be deightad 
with the free books. ae 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 


€4P Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 














bene Free Book Coupon === 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 

€4P Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
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best we have done to date and it may be 
the best that we can do. At the beginning 
we felt very well pleased if we scored 2 
out of the 20. Very often we did not do 
any better than that. We would not guar- 
antee any certain percentage of hits at any 
certain time. There are many things to be 
studied out before success is assured on a 
shoot like this. In answer to the question, 
What is the hardest shot we ever tried with 
revolvers? we offer this one. It kept us 
figuring for a long time and is worthy the 
attention of anyone looking for a real, in- 
teresting problem to solve with a six-gun. 

We of course have found that many of 
the shots are pretty hard to master, but 
steady practice and careful study will get 
the results if you stay with it. In the stunt 
shown in the picture, we secured best re- 
sults when bird came straight over shoot- 
er’s head. We did not do as well when bird 
passed to either side of shooter. 

We have been asked many times regarding 
shooting revolvers straight up in the air, 
loaded with dense powder. As we are not 
able to answer all letters, we will answer 
this question here as to our own experience 
along this line. 

We understand that some shooters have 
had some trouble in this way. I have seen 
some revolvers that were blown up and was 
told that they were so damaged when pointed 
straight up over the éhooter’s head at the 
time the shot was fired, and that they were 
loaded with dense smokeless powder, all of 
which I have no reason whatever to doubt. 
There is no reason why I should attempt to 
contradict it. I certainly do not wish to do 
so. Neither do I care to enter into any ar- 
gument regarding it, as I have no cause or 
desire to do so; but if I answer the question 
that has been asked us, “Is it dangerous to 
shoot dense powder in a revolver when said 
revolver is pointed straight up into the air?” 
I can only answer according to our own 
experience, and let you decide: 

We have shot many thousand revolver 
cartridges loaded with the different dense 
revolver powders, with guns pointed straight 
up in the air, and in all other positions, 
and so far have never had an accident or 
blow-up of any kind. Many of these cart- 
ridges were home-loaded and many were 
factory loads, but up to the present time 
we have had no bad results to report—no 
accidents or trouble of any kind— and most 
of our shooting is done at targets in the air 
with revolvers, as is well known. That is 
the reason, perhaps, that we have been re- 
peatedly asked this question. Our answer 
is—we have not experienced any trouble of 
any kind as yet, and we have used all the 
dense smokeless powders in various loads 


and with all kinds of bullets loaded in every 
conceivable manner. 

Just what caused the guns mentioned to 
blow up under the conditions stated I can 
not say, as we have never had any similar 
experience with any of our guns or loads. 
Personally, I have no fear of the results 
with any regulation load; at the same time, 
I wish it well understood that I do not 
doubt the statements of others. I simply 
say, we have not had any such trouble up 
to the present time, and until we do experi- 
ence something of the kind we will continue 
to shoot at the aerial targets as usual. This 
is our opinion only, based on our own expe- 
rience, with no desire whatever to start 
an argument or contradict anyone. It is our 
answer to the question as asked, “Is it dan- 
gerous to shoot dense powder in a revolver 
when gun is pointed straight up over shoot- 
er’s head?” We have not had any trouble in 
many thousand shots so fired, during a 
period of several years and in all kinds of 
weather. 

I am now corresponding with some of the 
very best authorities and ballistic engineers 
relative to the cause of the trouble men- 
tioned, and expect to have some very re- 
liable information on the subject which will 
no doubt be quite interesting to the shooters 
generally. Personally, I am very much in- 
terested and would very much like to find 
the real reason of such trouble as fear of 
such results will no doubt keep many good 
revolver shooters from trying this very in- 
teresting branch of the game. Shooting ob- 
jects tossed in the air with revolvers gets 
more and more interesting the longer you 
work at it. 

But, getting back to the bursting of the 
guns mentioned: My candid opinion, as 
near as I can judge from a series of recent 
experiments, is that the trouble was caused 
by some unusual condition which we will 
try to discover by tests. We are now carry- 
ing on some experiments with overloaded 
cartridges, and are getting some encour- 
aging results that may explain the matter 
fully. We have decided to risk three per- 
fectly good guns to decide the matter to 
our own satisfaction, but the reports will 
have to be worked into a later article, as 
we still have several tests we wish to make 
in connection with this interesting matter. 
We have secured the different powders se- 
quired and the tests are now under way and 
will be very thoro. 

We have arranged special equipment for 
holding guns, etc., and expect to get some 
very interesting results. We don’t like to 
jump at conclusions, nor do we like to con- 
tradict any one else’s conclusions; there- 
fore we will let the tests decided. 





Ballistics of the Shotgun 


OLD-TIME DUCK GUN PERFORMANCES 


By Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 
CHAPTER I 


ODERN shotgun ballistics, with which 

we are chiefly concerned, really begin 
with the invention of smokeless powder, but 
in order to understand just what progress 
has been made it will be necessary to go 
back to the early breech-loader, to black 
powder and brass shells and the duck guns 
which were common from 1875 to 1890. 
More wildfowl were killed during the period 
between 1870 and 1885 than during any 
other in American history. It was really 
the time of the market shooter, and many 
men who would now be classed as sports- 
men saw nothing ethically wrong in selling 
the surplus game which they killed. The 
game was wildfowl, together with prairie 
chickens, not inuch attention being paid to 


smaller birds. The class of wing-shots de- 
veloped was the most skilled that the world 
has ever known. They were constantly 
asking for better and closer shooting and 
more powerful weapons, such a thing as 
an open shooting gun not being considered. 
Bags of 100 and up to 300 ducks in a day 
were common enough to attract no com 
ment. Even in the late 90s a pair of market 
hunters in Oklahoma killed over 8,000 geese 
and ducks in one season, a bag probably 
much exceeded in earlier days. 

The sportsman and the market shooter 
of the day we have in mind were very ex- 
acting as to the power of the guns which 
they shot. It was really the era of the 10- 
bore gun, even the 12-gauge being held in 
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2 Who Shoots .22 Cartridges 
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WINS 


George Burt won 
the professional 
championship of 
Colorado in 1918, 
1919 and 1920 with 
a $700.00 Ithaca. 
That’s another Ith- 
aca record. George 
can break more tar- 
gets or kill more 
game with an 
Ithaca. 


Catalogue Free 


Double guns for 
game $45.00 up. 


Single barrel trap 
guns $75.00 up. 


Ithaca Gun Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 





Next time try Pyramid 
Solvent to dissolve smokeless 
powder residue quickly, easily. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us 30c in stamps for handy 3-o0z. can. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165P Broadway, New York 


Contains no 
moisture. 


May be left 


in gun. 
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Enlargements for Your Den 


Your best hunting 
snapshots enlarged 
and colored in wa- 
ter colors or oils, 
will make very fit- 
ting and artistic 
decorations for 
your home, office or 
den. Write us for details and prices. 
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due contempt. What the market shooter 
demanded was a strong shooting gun and 
cheap ammunition, all of which he secured 
in a 10-bore, weighing 10 to 14 pounds, 
barrels from 32 to 36 inches long, and 
charges up to 6 drams of powder. The 
change to such a gun was a perfectly natural 


| one, for the muzzle-loader which it dis- 
| placed was a powerful weapon also. The 


muzzle-loaders in common use previous to 
the advent of the breech-loader were of 6 to 
11 gauge, probably the most popular being 
a 9-bore. Charges were heavy, as well, up 
to 7 drams of powder and 2 ounces of shot 
in a 6-bore, tho the more skilled shots 
showed a perference for less metal and 
lighter charges. 

Game was so plentiful in tho-e days and 
economy of ammunition so much a consid- 
eration that many hesitated to change from. 
Arguments 


the air, offering few shots under fifty and 
more over sixty yards. This kind of shooting 
requires a good gun and heavy loading, lots 
of powder and large shot if procurable—so 
much powder, 5 to 6 drams, that it would 
be folly to use such an amount in ordinary 
sport; consequently, the shells being usually 
loaded with common charges, this sport 
must be given up or the shells emptied and 
reloaded more heavily, a tedious job when 
ducks are flying thickly. With a muzzle- 
loader all one needs to do is to raise his 
charge a notch or two in order to kill his 
farthest. Again, on the other hand, very 
close shooting may often be had when avail- 
able ammunition is not very plentiful. It 
is then, of course, desirable to lessen our 
charge as much as possible, in order to re- 
ceive the greatest benefit from our oppor- 
tunities. And here again the muzzle-loader 
has the preference. 
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Sweeley’s cartridge, 


with his “shot mold” ‘aa 


and gas-check wad- 
ding. Shot as a com- *, “s 
parison with old-time : 
black powder perform- 


ances. Load, 3 drams, * m 

50 pellets of shot in ° _ 
charge. Percentage in 

the foot square, 48 

per cent. 


Distance, forty yards, 
12-gauge single barrel 
Ithaca trap-gun with 
°, a square chamber. 
Number |. of pellets 
striking in one foot 
: square, 24. Penetra- 
tiom through %-inch 
pine board and inch 
into second board. 
*. Impact, 32. Cut re- 
duced from target 12 
inches square. 





PAITERN NO. 1. 
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This cut shows target 
reduced from 12 x 9 
inchest There are 13 
pellets in this space. 
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Pattern shot October 
1, 1920. Shot count, 
50; in square, 34 per 
cent. Penetration, %- 
inch ; impact, 18.5 lbs. 
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PATTERN NO. 2 


were keen as to which was the most ef- 
fective weapon, the muzzle-loader or the 
breech, and Long, writing about 1875, has 
the following: 

“I suppose I must say a few words as to 
the comparative merits of breech and 
muzzle-loaders; for to my mind, notwith- 
standing I am willing to acknowledge the 
general advantage of the new invention, the 
muzzle-loader possesses several decided ad- 
vantages which entitle it to merit, and, in 
certain cases, to preference in selecting the 
most suitable weapon. 

“Frequently in spring continuous shoot- 
ing may be had at ‘travelers,’ as they are 
termed by the hunters—i. e., ducks making 
long flights, often migrating, flying high in 


“To be brief, a man risks fewer long, wild 
shots with a muzzle-loader, and consequently 
wastes less ammunition, has less extra bulk 
and weight to carry, as shells, loading tools. 
etc.; and in boat shooting if he uses two 
muzzle-loaders, can, I think, kill more game 
the season thru than with one breech-loader. 
as he will frequently have opportunities to 
shoot both guns into the same flock of duck: 
before they get out of reach. 

“Now, because of my saying a few words 
in favor of the muzzle-loader, do not con 
sider me an old fogy or old-fashioned. 
either. Have not finished yet. I intend tc 
give the claims of the breech-loader ar 
equal showing, and I think I can still find 
advantages enough to overcome most of its 
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Points on the New Savage 


Repeating Shotgun 


Positive top tang safety—when gun 
is not cocked, safety cannot be applied, 
thus serving as an indicator that gun is 
not cocked. 


Cannot be taken down with live shell 


in the barrel. 


Magazine tube and action bar may 
be locked when taken down by turning 


down the magazine lever. 


Impossible to turn the magazine into 
locking position unless the magazine 
tube is fully home, thus preventing 
looseness between barrel and receiver 
and insuring the proper sequence of 
takedown and assembling operations. 


Steel ferrules at both ends of action 
slide handle giving increased strength 
and rigidity. 

















Your SAVAGE 
Repeating Shotgun 





- a 


Is Ready for You! 


The Savage Repeating Shotgun is the answer to a wish 
many times expressed by shooters and distributors every- 
where. They’ve felt the need for a Shotgun, combining 
in design and workmanship, in convenience and reliability, 
in safety and performance, that Savage Quality to which 


they have so long been accustomed. 


And it is truly a Savage that follows the old Savage 
principle in design and weight and balance. It insures quick 
aim and speedy operation. Its additional safety features 
make it practically accident proof, which combined with 
its simplicity and easy-to-care-for construction, make it an 
ideal companion for the novice and expert alike. 

More than that! It is a gun embodying certain points 
of construction which compel the admiration and interest 
of the shooter — points built into the gun that make it the 
most up-to-date Shotgun on the market today. 


It’s ready for you! See it at your dealer’s —he has it 
in stock —and write us for complete descriptive booklet. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Model 1921 Savage Repeating Hammerless Solid Breech, Solid top 
side ejection, takedown, standard 12 gauge, 30 inch High Pressure 
Smokeless Steel Barrel, Pistol Grip, Positive top tang safety, moving 
parts enclosed, receiver channelled, and matted in line of sight, weight 71, 
pounds. Regularly furnished in 30 inch barrel, full choke or with 26, 28, 
and 32 inch barrels, either modified choke or cylinder bore when specified. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, NEW YORK 
Executive and Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York 
Owners and Operators cf 
J. Stevens Arms Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 


can be. 
Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


If your dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 














FINE TARGET RIFLES 


AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 











deficiencies. At first (I will be as brief 
as possible) they have the advantage of 
rapidity of loading, whereby, in wildfowl 
shooting, besides the advantage of always 
being ready to take newcomers, cripples 
may be more readily secured. Second, ease 
and quickness of exchanging loads in the 
gun in case of the approach of geese or 
swan when awaiting ducks. Third, facility 
of cleaning. 
fire. Fifth, safety—no need of getting two 
loads into one barrel, no need of having 
head or hands over the muzzle or leaving 
the gun loaded when not in use. 

“We will suppose our reader to have 
made up his mind which class of gun suits 
him best—breech-loader or muzzle-loader— 
and the next as to dimensions, etc. For 
flight shooting an 8-bore is as large as is 
advantageous and a 10-bore is sufficiently 
small. For a breech-loader I should never 
use larger than a 10, as the cartridges for 
an 8 are too bulky and require too much 
room for transportation, and the 10, if 
properly loaded, will kill nearly if not quite 
as far. For the muzzle-loader a slight in- 
crease in the gauge will admit of larger 
charges for flock shooting, while the objec- 
tions as noted in the case of the breech- 
loader do not occur. Their weights in 
proportion to the gauges should be as fol- 
lows: For a 10-bore, 9 to 10% pounds; 
9-bore, 10% to 12 pounds; 8-bore, 12 to 14 
pounds. The barrels should never be under 
30 inches, and anything over 35 inches is 
superfluous, and only waste and_ useless 
metal to carry.” 

We have quoted at length from “Amer- 
ican Wildfowl Shooting” by Mr. Long, be- 
cause only the old-timers of his day knew 
the capabilities of duck guns of his time. 
It is to be noted that he advises a muzzle- 
loader for use on ducks at distances above 
sixty yards, tho he intimates that breech- 
loaders would do very well under fifty. All 
of which is a pretty fair statement of the 
truth today. The modern 12-bore with the 
best procurable ammunition is hardly to be 
considered an effective duck gun above fifty 
yards. 

We can personally remember some of the 
duck gun performances of a little later date. 


Fourth, less liability to miss | 


We were quail shooting in the late ’80s, 
using a 20-bore gun. At that time shooters 
had no doubt but the smaller the bore the 
closer the pattern. Our companion was 
shooting a Daly weighing over 10 pounds, 
32-inch barrels, brass shells, loaded with a 
mixture of black and Wood powder, 5 drams 
and a full 1% ounce of shot. The little gun 
had scored over the big one that day, and 
the large-bore man attributed it to the close- 
ness of the pattern, for in the nature of 
things that narrow-gauge must be holding 
the shot closer than his gun possibly could. 
Both weapons were full choked, but his gun 
had been retouched by Goodman for live 
pigeon shooting. Since the man with the 10 
was very curious about the matter, we put 
up a target at twenty yards, and each fired 
a shot. We had some misgivings about what 
those patterns would show, knowing that 
the 20 was not a particularly close shooting 
arm. The Daly made a clean, round pat- 
tern in a ten-inch circle, the 20 a much 
poorer fifteen-inch. That test was a lesson 
which we took to heart in later years, tho 
we have never again seen a gun which shot 
as close as that Daly did. 

At another time W. E. Field of St. Louis, 
and ourselves, were going into camp after 
a day on ducks. Both of us carried 10-bore 
guns but he had far the better weapon, a 
10-gauge Westley-Richards, 32-inch barrel, 
weight 12 pounds, rebored by Goodman, load 
5 drams, 136 ounces, No. 7 shot, brass cases, 
black powder. Pointing to a dove in a dead 
tree, exactly seventy-five yards away, for I 
had paced it due to having been shooting 
doves from that tree with a rifle, he said: 
“T can kill that bird from here.” We didn’t 
believe a word of it. He fired and the bird 
pitched out apparently stone dead. “Fluke,” 
we insisted, “rank fluke.’ While we were 
talking another dove came along and 
alighted in the same tree. Field fired at it, 
and down it went dead. Mr. Field declared 
that he could drop the birds out of that tree 
eight shots in ten, and we did not feel like 
arguing the matter further. He further de- 
clared that his gun and load were deadly 
on live pigeons at sixty-five yards, and since 
he was a noted live-bird shot of his day, 
we did not feel like disputing that, either. 





Gun trial made about 1875 by J. A. Long and Fred Kimble. Pellets 
Gun Powder Shot Target Distance in load Pat’n 
Fred Kimble’s 6-gauge, single barrel, 6 drams 1%0z2.3 lft.sq. 40 yds. 160 79** 
muzzle-loader, 36 in barrel, 12 lbs. 6 drams 1402.2 lft.sq. 40 yds. 130 55-60 
weight, made by Tonks, bored by 6 drams 1% 02.8 lft.sq. 40 yds. 500 285 
Kimble. 6 drams 1%0z.8 lft.sq. 35 yds. 500 371 





Kelley’s 8-gauge, single muzzle loader, 





We tan and dress them in our 

own factory and make them up 

into coats, robes, gloves, mit- 
tens and 


LADIES’ FURS 


When asking for our circular 
mention the kind of fur you 
have to be made up. We are 
taxidermists on rug work and 
and mounted game heads of all 
kinds. We tan and pluck bea- 
ver skins very beautiful. 


W. W. WEAVER 


CUSTOM TANNER 
READING, MICHIGAN 
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Rifle Telescopes - Prism Binoculars 


‘ R. NOSKE 
Manufacturer of Telescope Mountings 
35 Montgomery St. 











San Francisco, Cal. 





DENVER, COLO. made by Rugh, bored by 5 drams 1%0z,1 1lft.sq. 60yds. 106 40 
Kimble 
Long’s gun, 10-gauge, breech- 5 drams 1%0z.2 lft.sq. 40 yds. 130 58 
Trappers loader, made by Schaefer— 44% drams 1%0z.2 lft.sq. 40 yds. 130 59* 
We are custom tanners double barrel, 32-inch, 11% 4 drams 1%0z.2 lft.sq. 40 yds. 130 60 
of all kinds of hides you catch. lbs. weight. 5 drams 1%o0z.2 lft.sq. 40 yds. 130 60 





**__Average of three shots. 


*__Only one pellet struck outside a space 25 inches wide. 





We can take the guns tested in the above 
table as fairly typical of the duck guns of 
the early 70s, some of which were muzzle- 
loaders and others breech-loaders. The 
thirty-inch circle was evidently not in com- 
mon use in testing shotguns. This twelve- 
inch square which Long used contains only 
a little over one-fifth the space of a thirty- 
inch circle (to be accurate, a thirty-inch 
circle contains 4.9 feet) yet the patterns 
show from 45 to better than 50 per cent in 
the foot square. If anyone is skeptical as to 
the truth of this table, we can only say that 
Mr. Long had the reputation of being a 
reliable and truthful man in his day, and 
we believe that Fred Kimble is still living 
in California. 

We doubt if any modern shotguns can be 
made to duplicate the performances of these 
old-time arms, and if they cannot we will 


have to inquire as to reasons, if any. We 
doubt if the art of choking a shotgun has 
been lost in any respect, even granted no 
improvement has been made, for from all 
accounts precisely the same style of boring 
is in use now that the gunsmiths followed 
fifty years ago. The changes which migli 
affect the patterns are: The use of smoke- 
less powder instead of black, the general 
use of smaller bore guns, the use of paper 
shells in place of brass, the use of a coned 
chamber instead of a square chamber, and 
the skilled hand workmen of that date have 
been entirely displaced by machinery and 
machine boring. 

Powders will be treated in due time, and 
we can only say here that black powder 
was likely to have shown better patterns than 
any smokeless powder compound. It be- 
haved normally under heavy pressures of 
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light pressures, under heavy or light charges 
of shot and wadding, under heavy crimp or 
no crimp at all. It started the load more 
cently than any smokeless powder ever has, 
and the push of the shot charge was beau- 
tifully regular and even. 

Probably the general use of small bores 
instead of the big gauges once popular has 
been more detrimental to good patterns 
than most people suspect. It is only in 
very recent years that it has been definitely 
settled that there is a steady falling off in 
percentage of pattern with the reduction in 
gauge. A 10-bore can be cut to make a 
75 per cent pattern with no less facility than 
a 12-bore can a 70 per cent pattern or a 
20-bore one of 65 per cent—all of them 
being full choked. We will learn the rea- 
son for this when we come to chokes and 
the action the choke has on the shot charge. 

As to the use of brass shells, which may 
have had a bearing, this is to be said: The 
brass case fitted its chamber snugly, without 
the necessity of using the beveled cone, and 
its interior was practically a continuation 
of the bore of the barrel. The shot made 
no jump from shell to true barrel diameter, 
for all they had to do was to pass over a 
fine joint where the end of the case came 
in-contact with the square shoulder of the 
chamber. The paper case and smokeless 
powder has demanded a crimp, a strong 
crimp, and experiments have shown that 
the harder the crimp the poorer the pattern. 
Such crimp is a necessary evil because the 
strength of smokeless powder could not be 
developed otherwise. 

Little doubt exists as to the effect of the 
cone in upsetting the shot charge, resulting 
in welding the shot, in deforming them, and 
in patchy poor patterns. However, the cone 
seems to be another necessary evil. In 
many guns paper cases of different lengths 
are used without much respect for chamber 
lengths. A gun may be chambered for a 
2%4-inch case, yet half the cartridges fired 
from it will be 25-inch. This necessitated 
a funnel to direct the shot charge into the 
true barrel, and that is just about what the 
cone is, a beveled section of the barrel which 
will funnel everything into the bore which 
hits it. Much study has been given to this 
funnel, as we will see by and by. 

Concerning the old-time gunsmiths whose 
work has been displaced by machinery, they 
are gone and there never can be such an- 
other lot of skilled mechanics to take their 
place. They worked by hand, and a gun 
was tested and touched up time and again 
until an established standard of perfection 
was reached. The modern method is to 
bore by machinery, as they say to the thou- 
sandth of an inch; the interior is then pol- 
ished and the gun is finished, guaranteed to 
pattern 70 per cent. If any crank demands 
a gun which will make use of the other 30 
per cent which is not accounted for, he is 
voted a bit crazier than common. 

_ It is quite true that a 70 per cent pattern 

is close enough for the average man, and 

many guns for various kinds of work are 

modified to 50 per cent or less, but it is 

none the less true that no progress ever has 

been made or ever will be made by being 

absolutely content with what we have. And, 

moreover, the perfection of wing shooting, 

the greatest pleasure of wing shooting, 
comes from making long, clean kills with 

the same certainty as close shots. Many of 

us would consider a shotgun which would 
kill with great certainty at seventy-five yards 
48 2 weapon beyond price, and we want just 
thet gun. The object of this book, the ob- 
of hundreds of experiments made by 

‘ authors, is to make such a gun possible. 





e next chapter will be devoted to the 
ntton or discovery of choke boring, and 
systems and methods of choking a gun 
h were tried at one time or another. 
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FREE COOK BOOK 


Every Camper Should Have One 
A Book of Practical Recipes for use when 


: , : camping, 
hunting, or fishing—recipes that any man can un- 
derstand and execute. 


Prepared by Eleanor Lee 
Wright for Auto Kamp Kook Kits, and obtained 
only from us. We will also include complete 
description and prices of Auto Kamp Kook 
Kits. Every camper needs one — the perfect 
camp stove. Send for your cook book today. 
It’s Free, and you are not obligated in any way. 


Prentiss-Wabers 


Stove Co. 
190 Spring Street 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


TWO BURNER KIT 
Made of heavy pressed steel and 
wrought iron — burns gasoline — 
gives steady blue fiame—equipped 
with patent pressure gauge, 
pump, funnel, coffee pot, frying 

an, and condiment container. 
Folds up like a suitcase with all 
equipment inside. 

Price complete, $17.50 
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Parker Gun in 1921 are 
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Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20 Bore Guns, 


Master 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 


MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


A. W. du Bray, Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco, Calif. 











A marvelous tonic for run down, unthrifty dogs and those re- 
covering from mange, distemper or debiliatating diseases. You 


notice the difference after a few doses. 
mail 50c. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Toronto, Canada. 
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Doc held the canoe steady 
while I got Mr. Moose in 
the circle of my rear sight, 
covered him quickly with my 
front sight andfired. He pitched 
forward in the shallow water like 
a knocked out pugilist. Iknew I'd 
get him with my 





No. 1A Combination 
Rear Sight has two sizes 
of aperture--a large one 
for quick shots, a smaller 
one for finer shooting. 
Instantly interchange- 
able. Just flip the lip. 


SEND FOR 
LITERATURE 
describing Lyman 
Sights for every purpose 

and every gun. 

If your dealer does not carry 
Lyman Sights, write us, giv- 
ing his name, the make, 
model and caliber of your 
rifle,and the sights you want. 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 

85 West Street., 
Middlefield, Conn. 








No. 1-A, $5.50 
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No. 3, $1.10 








No. 26, $1.00 
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Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12—55c; 
Size 10—60c. Size 8—65c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12—80c; Size 10—90c; 
Size 8—$1.00 per Dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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Sighting a Rifle 


Answered by the Arms and Ammunition Editor 


O. 1—Some time ago I wrote you, asking 
for advice as to the most practical way to 
go about sighting up correctly a three-power 
Voightlander telescope rifle, to be used on 
a Sauer-Mauser .30 caliber 1906 rifle, using 
the 150-gr. pointed bullet, which has a ve- 
locity of 2,700 feet a second. If I am not 
mistaken, my letters were referred to a 
former Arms and Ammunition editor, as I 
received several letters from him advising 
me as to. his views, etc. Later on his let- 
ters were published in your paper, and since 
I have read several articles referring to 
these letters. One was in your issue of 
March, 1920, written by a party who signed 
himself “Bill”; the other in your June, 1920, 
issue, by Charles Askins. Both of these 
articles were very interesting and no doubt 
covered the matter quite fully. However, I 
believe a further discussion of the subject 
would prove of interest to a great many of 
your readers and would certainly be of 
value to those who are using telescope sights. 
No. 2—Speaking purely in reference to 
my own ability with a rifle, I feel that one 
of the greatest difficulties in correctly sight- 
ing a telescope at long range is caused by 
the fact that there are few of us capable of 
holding a rifle well enough and seeing well 
enough to be able to say for sure whether 
a poor shot is our fault in holding or the 
fault of the rifle. I think this is particu- 
larly true of ranges over fifty yards. Per- 
sonally, I have no trouble at 100 feet in 
driving a tack out of the center of a cir- 
cular cardboard with this rifle and _ tele- 
scope; however, when I increase this dis- 
tance I find that it’s a different matter and 
am apt to strike an inch or more from the 
tack head, which no doubt is my fault. 
There are several questions I would like in- 
formation on, and it may be that you would 
care to offer the information. 

No. 3—In the first place, granting that 
the rifle I have is in first-class condition, 
what sized circle at 100, 200, 300, 400 and 
500 yds. should it be capable of grouping 
the bullets in? I have been given the tra- 
jectory of this 150-gr. bullet to 1,000 yds., 
but am not quite clear as to the meaning 
of the answer to my question, asking what 
the drop of the bullet is at each 100 yds. 
up to 1,000. Just what is meant by the 
“angle of departure?” I was given the fol- 
lowing information: 

No. 4—The angle of departure by hun- 
dreds of yards, as given in the “Army Hand- 
book” is as follows: 


(1) 100 yards 2.40 feet 
200 yards 5.18 feet 
300 yards 8.26 feet 


400 yards 11.83 feet 
500 yards 15.90 feet 
600 yards 20.68 feet 
700 yards 26.15 feet 
800 yards 32.50 feet 
900 yards 39.86 feet 
1000 yards 48.30 feet 


and am told again that “the drop of the 
Springfield bullet, computed from the ord- 
nance office data, is as follows:” 

(2) 100 yards 2.4 inches 


200 yards’ 10.36 inches 
300 yards 24.78 inches 
400 yards 47.32 inches 
500 yards 79.50 inches 


600 yards 124.08 inches 
700 yards 183.05 inches 
800 yards 260.00 inches 
900 yards 358.74 inches 
1000 yards 483.00 inches 


No. 5—Do both of these refer to the same 
thing? If so, they do not seem to agree. 
What I want to know in reference to the 
drop of the bullet is, supposing that the 
rifle was sighted over a level surface which 
had a length of 1,000 yards, the bore of the 


rifle was exactly parallel with this surface 
and had a given heighth, of course, above 
the surface, the bullet would, of course, 
leave the bore of the gun at whatever dis- 
tance above the surface the heighth might 
have been prearranged. Now, at each 100 
yds. up to 1,000 how far below this heighth 
will the bullet have dropped? The sight | 
am using is a three-power Voightlander tele 
scope, provided with a pin recticule. The 
sight as a whole, that is, the tube containing 
lens, recticule, etc., is securely fastened by 
means of heavy screws to the rib of the 
barrel and is mounted directly over the 
center of the bore. There is no arrange 
ment for windage and, as mounted, the rifle 
shoots perfectly true for right and left, that 
is, it shoots neither to the right or left, I am 
sure, up to 100 ft. This telescope is provided 
with a dial which moves the pin recticule up 
or down inside of the tubing. This pin rec- 
ticule, relative to the rifle, has the same re- 
lation as the front sight and, as | under. 
stand it, the center of the rear lens is the 
same-as the rear peep sight, the only differ- 
ence being the distance between the center 
of the lens and this pin recticule, which is 
probably around six inches, which is much 
shorter of course, than between ordinary 
iron sights, therefore much more sensitive. 
In turning the dial clockwise this pin rec 
ticule is lowered in the tubing, which is the 
same as lowering the front sight of a rifle 
or raising the rear sight. From the center 
of the bore to the center of the lens of the 
telescope is exactly two inches, as mounted 
to the rifle. 

No. 6—We all understand, of course, that 
where this telescope is adjusted to the rifle 
so as to shoot true, say, at 200 yards, that 
the bullet travels. below the line of sight up 
to a certain distance after first leaving the 
muzzle of the rifle, cutting the line of sight, 
and travels above the line of sight, reaching 
its highest point at 103.8 yards and, ‘as it 
continues in its flight, draws nearer to the 
line of sight until at 200 yards it again cuts 
it and continues to drop farther away from 
the line of sight as it travels. Supposing 
at fifty yards I would put up a circular 
cardboard, say two inches in diameter, with 
a tack in the center, and taking into con- 
sideration that the sight is two inches higher 
than the bore of the rifle, knowing the tra- 
jectory of the bullet and also the drop of 
same, if the rifle is properly held for each 
shot, how far above or below the tack should 
the bullet strike in order to strike theoret- 
ically with the same sight setting a tack 
head at 300 yards? At each fifty yards of 
its travel beyond the first fifty, at how many 
inches above or below the line of sight will 
be the path of the bullet up to the 300-yard 
target? 

No. 7—I am selecting a 50-yard range to 
do the shooting for the reason that I do not 
believe many of us can hold within an inch 
of a tack head at much greater distance, 
and therefore, in sighting at long ranges. 
it is not possible to be sure whether a miss 
is your fault or that of the rifle, and for 
this reason I do not feel it’s practical to 
measure off the different ranges, etc., and 
shoot at each range until the proper eleva- 
tion seems to have been found and _ then 
mark the dial, for I have done this several 
times and found later on, when I took the 
rifle out to practice, it does not seem to 
shoot at all like it did the last time I lined 
it up and may vary as much as three or 
four inches, high or low. If it was possible 
at some short range to sight it in for the 
different long ranges, I would like to know 
the rule, if there is some simple rule to go 
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by, as I would like very much to sight this 
up for the different ranges up to 500 yards. 
This is probably a simple matter for some- 
one skilled in this line to answer, but am 
frank to confess it has me puzzled. 

Mont. HarFietp Conrab. 


Answer.—In this note we will attempt to 
take up some of your own problems as out- 
lined, also some as given by “Bill” and also 
by Mr. Askins, for this is a subject that, as 
you say, should prove of interest to rifle 
shooters. 

(2) In reference to the second para- 
graph of your article, you speak of ability 
to hold and call your shots. In shooting 
cartridges for accuracy test, say at 100 yds., 
from a machine rest, a group will have been 
made where nearly every shot fired, of a run 
of ten shots, will cut into the hole of the 
shot previously fired, but one can usually 
figure that there will be one shot that will 
strike at a slight distance from the rest, 
and in shooting parlance this shot is called 
a flier. At 200 yds. this group opens out 
slightly, so as to give, perhaps, two or three 
bullet holes that will not touch other holes, 
and the “flier” is still further from the main 
group. The group continues to widen out 
until at 1,000 yds. it will hardly be con- 
tained in a 36 in. circle. We can therefore 
consider this grouping of the shots as indi- 
cative of inaccuracies of the ammunition, 
but when the personal equation is allowed 
to enter, we will get still larger group- 
ings from the fact that a human can not 
make himself into a machine rest, as the 
heart beats alone will cause the bullets to 
vary considerable. But again the personal 
equation might offset some of the inherent 
inaccuracies of the bullets and thus the 
shooter get a smaller grouping than with a 
machine rest. 

(3) The angle of departure is the angle 
of sight plus the jump, and is the angle 
that the axis of the bore makes with the 
line of sight, plus the angle that the flip 
or jump of the barrel, caused by the explo- 
sion of the powder charge, makes with the 
angle of sight, and this angle of jump may 
be either positive or negative. In the ac- 
companying diagram, No. 1, it would be the 
angle of sight (D A C) plus the angle of 
jump (C A B) and is designated in degrees, 
minutes and seconds. 

The angle of departure for each 100 yds. 
from 0 to 1,500 yds. is here given: 


Yds. Degrees Minutes Yds. Degrees Minutes 
0 9 


1 0 2.424 00 0 39.785 
200 0 5.152 1000 0 48.199 
3 0 8.275 1100 0 57.728 
400 0 11.831 1200 1 8.279 
0 15.918 1300 l 20.131 
0 20.550 1400 1 32.987 
0 26.104 1500 1 46.951 
b 0 32.441 ‘ 1 eecmas 


(4) For the first set of figures given in 
paragraph 4, we will attempt to make the 
figure given, No. 1, explanatory, as the line 
AB will represent the line of departure, 
AC the line of elevation and AD the line 
of sight; then the angle DAB will be the 
angle of departure, angle DAC the angle 
of elevation, and angle BAC the angle of 
jump; also the trajectory AD is given. We 
have also drawn lines perpendicular to the 
line of sight, at what we will say is hun- 
dreds of yards and numbered them 1, 2, 3, 
, ete. Now, the distance from the line of 
sicht to the line of departure, at 100 yds. 
is the perpendicular distance 1, or 2.40 ft., 
an’ likewise the perpendicular distanee 
fr . the line of sight AD to the line of 
departure AB is 48.30 ft. or 579.6 in., as 
in the first table. 

' The two tables of figures given do 
refer to the same thing, and it is the 
second table of figures that you wish. We 
illustrated your wishes in the lower 
halt of the figure No. 1, as having A D equal 
the line of sight and also, in this case the 
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| GRANGER ROD |. 


®| with ease and accuracy. 





natural acidsand excess moisture. 





for your inspection and areal tryout. 


¢| workmanship and quality materials in every detail; and will feel | ® 
the quick action, balance and power which are so 
rod users. Granger Rods are correctly tapered. They will cast a 


Granger Rods are made of the best bamboo that grows. 
six triangular strips of which the rod is made are split absolutely S 
with the grain (notsawed). They are put thru a special process which expels the 
t Every strip is then heat-straightened and ma- 
chined to a uniform accuracy of 1/1000 of aninch. These strips are scientifically 
glued together with the toughest glue obtainable, and then thoroly seasoned in 
the dry air of Denver (one mile above sea level). Split ferrules of solid drawn 
seamless nickel-silver of our own manufacture increase the flexibility and 
resiliency of the Granger Rod. The hand-shaped cork grip, the color com- 
binations of the silk wrappings, and the finish will please you. 


Let MeProve All This To You}. 





Send me an order for a $35, $27 or $18 Rod, whichever is 
suits your pocketbook; tell me the kind of fishing for 
which you wish to use the rod, and the length desired; and I'll send 
you a rod that will satisfy you in every respect— or you may return e 

it by express, charges collect, and get your money back promptly. 


GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. | ° 


You will see painstaking 


eenly desired by — 
ong line 


The 


GOODWIN GRANGER, President 


1249 Ninth Avenue, Denver, Colorado 
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Ser There is a Granger Rod for every kind of fishing. 
LO Special rods made to order. 
free circular, 
with rods illus- e 
e trated in actual Illustration shows our Granger Special 
l Rod at $18. Aluminum case is furnished 
colors. for tips with all our $27 and $35 models. 
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No PLACE 


‘No Hunting” and “No Trespassing” signs 
on every farm for miles around—farther into 
the wilds where shooting is possible, the 
game all shot out. 

No sportsman wants to see this condition 
exist. But it is bound to come as sure as the 
sun rises, unless you, sportsman—the most 
vitally interested—wake up and join with the 
American Game Protective Association in the 
work of creating a better feeling between 
farmer and gunner and to provide, wherever 
practical, State or Federal public shooting 
grounds. 

We must promote a friendly feeling between 
the landowner and _ sportsman—co-operate 
with the legitimate development of game re- 
sources on owned or leased lands—prosecute 
the hunters who shoot the farmer’s stock or 
injure his property. Sport with rod and gun 





TO HUNT-- 


can be perpetuated for all 
son and his sons—but 
necessary. 

You cannot do this alone. 


time—for your 
immediate action is 


The American 


Game Protective Association cannot do it 
without your help, If one in every ten of the 
shooters of the country will answer this call, 


free shooting grounds are assured for you 
and your sons i all time. More game will 
avail the sportsman little if he has no place 
to hunt. 


Sign the attached coupon and mail it to us 
TODAY with your check to cover member- 
ship and subscription to one of the maga- 


zines listed below. 
A handsome copy of the Sportsman’s Creed 
will be seut to each new member. 
Enlist now in this national movement for 
“MORE GAME.” 





AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Gentlemen: 2 Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
| enclose a cheok for $................++ to cover dues of $1 and brutally 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 3 Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 


once) (at the expiration of my present membership.) 


Publication Price inclading owners and also their feelings. 

Draw circle _ Regular mae ee 5. Always leave seed birds and ume in covers 

around Subscription in a ame | 6 Hover Ve 6 Giki-hen 

publication Price ae | 7 Discourage the killing of game for commer- 

wanted Association | cial purposes by refusing to purchase 
Field and Stream - - - - $2.50 - - - - - - $800 trophies. 
Michigan Sportsman - - - 2.00 ----- * 2.50 Study and record the natural history of 
Outdoor Life - - - - - 350 ----- - 3800 } game species in the interest of science 
Outer’ s Book—Recreation SUG sees 3.00 9 Love Nature and its denizens and be a 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 300 - - --- - 3.50 gentioman. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine Sigmed .....:.---eecereeereceerereecees 

you indicate and wish to renew for one year from 

the expiration of your subscription, please mention 

that fact. BAAD Ss vo a dvndncnccspeccecsedecsesesss 


THE SPORTSMAN’'S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
1 Never in sport endanger human life 


for hetter laws, and uphold the law-en- 
forcing authorities 
Respect the rights of farmers and property 
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SPIRAL PUTTEES 
Patented. Made in U.S.A. 
SMART — COMFORTABLE — EFFICIENT 

APPROVED BY SPORTSMEN 
HuNTING— HIKING—CAMPING 
“The thing to wear when roughing it’’ 
At your desler or write to 


195 Broadway Brooklyn, N.Y. 









Crab and Other Minnow 


Send for literature »; 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons iil 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
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Prof. Stainsky a | Oe FE 

- awarded at | D 
of national reputa- Paris, Chicago | z w 8 
tion, formerly Chi- and St. Louis / / A § a4 c 
cago’sPremierTax- Grid Zaire, ; 
idermist. To be aimee, 
sure your rare game ; 


“aggro true to 
ife, they should be 
mounted by Prof. 
Stainsky origi- 
nator of plastic art in 
taxidermy—theonly 
correct way of preserv- 
ing the lifelike appear- 
ance of your trophies. 
All your trophies will 
become mounted 
permanent if preserved 
by his art, All work 
strictly guaranteed. 
We have numerous 
letters from the world’s 
greatest hunters, ex- 
pressing ap preciation 
for the perfect work he 
has done for them. 


Write for prices. 
Established 1874 


Stainsky Taxidermy 
& Fur Company 


Colorado Springs,|Colo. 








Your Fur Skins 
Tanned and Dressed 
Ladies’ and men’s fur coats, 
scarfs, muffs, fur rugs, etc., 
made to order from your own 
catchorfrom furs you buy cheap 
from trappers costmuchlessthanthe 
same articles purchased ready made, 
Mountings 
Besides operating the largest fur tan- 
ning and dressing plant in the west, 
we have devoted a life time to the art 
of taxidermy. 
Two Art 
Catalogs FREE 

Ourfurcatalogshowsstyles of furs, cost 
of tanning, dressing, ete. Our catalog 
of Mountings witha Field Guide and Re- 
cord of North American Big Game is 
richly illustrated. It will charm you. 
Send for either or both catalogs today. 

JONAS BROS.,  Tsiternisss 

*9 and Furriers 

1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


ranch Livingston, Mont. 
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In submitting the above sketch, Mr. Conrad writes: ‘I have made two rough sketches, one 
a side view of the front mount, and the bottom skétch a top view, As you will note, the block 
‘B’ in which the front of the telescope is fastened, is dove-tailed, into the rib of the rifle barrel. 
This steel block ‘B’ is provided with a heavy set-screw ‘D,’ with a cupped-out surface that 
forms a sharp-edged ring on the lower end of the screw which engages with the rifle barrel, so that 
when tightened it has a tendency to hold tighter than where the surface is perfectly smooth. 
By loosening the screw ‘D’ the block ‘B’ can be driven to either side in the dove-tail, which 
allows for windage and also makes it possible to sight the rifle for any particular shell or to 
correct any error that might creep in after the gun was last sighted. 

“The block ‘A’ and ‘C’ fit flush with the ends of block ‘B’ and are simply guide blocks for 
marking, as you will note from the lower sketch showing the top view. When the sight is 
properly lined up the screw ‘D’ is fastened down, which draws the block ‘B’ up tight in the 
dove-tail, and it’s surprising how tight it becomes and will not move from any slight jar or knock. 
The sight is then marked with a heavy line at each end of block ‘B,’ these lines shown in the 
sketch as ‘K.’ I sharpened a screw driver with a knife edge and after the sight was properly 
lined up, made these marks by holding the screw driver half on block ‘A’ and half on ‘B,’ and 
the same with block ‘C,’ and hit it with a hammer. This makes a heavy deep mark that can 
be seen clearly at a glance and is much better than a light line that is hard to see clearly. 
I do not believe this sight could move in the slightest without being able to detect 


it in looking at these marks.” 
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light, heat, air and wind conditions are not 
the same on two consecutive days, will ac- 
count for the rest of that seeming differ- 
ence in the way your rifle shoots on two 
consecutive days or two days separated by 
any considerable lapse of time. In order 
to compensate for these differences of con- 
ditions of nature, if we may call them by 
this name, your sight should be so attached 


line of departure, as is according to your 
instructions in paragraph 5, and the tra- 
jectory curve represented’ by the curve A E. 
In this figure line AD represents the same 
thing as line AE of the upper figure, but 
the perpendicular lines from AD to AC 
are not the same as the lines drawn above, 
but would be the same were the above lines 
drawn perpendicular to the line AB, as we 
have illustrated by the line PD. In the tothe rifle that lateral motion might be made. 
case of your own rifle the bullet is projected (6) We will attempt to give an illustra- 
from the barrel at a height below the line tion, or rather two illustrations, exaggerated 
of sight of 2 in., hence this amount must of course, of the two propositions as set 


be added to each of the heights given in the 16 

second table. Your rifle could not be cor- @B 
rected for drift, flip or jump, with the pres- 
ent arrangement of the telescope, and this 
would cause part of the seeming inaccuracy 
at the longer ranges; also the fact that the 
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forth in paragraph 6. In the first proposi- 
tion (Fig. No. 2) let AB equal the height 
of the telescope above the axis of the bore 
{ the rifle, or 2 in.; then BD is the line of 

‘cht, and AD would be the theoretical line 
of sight. Your statement that the bullet 
would rise above the line of sight until at 
103.8 yds. it reached its highest point, or 
2.97 in., is correct with reference to the 
theoretical line of sight, but not correct as 
to the actual conditions, for its highest 
point would be at some point farther along 
the line of sight, or at E, which point for 
the range of 200 yds. would be 141.3 yds. 
from the muzzle of the rifle, and this high- 
est point would be the height F E, or 1.731 
in. above the actual line of sight. 

In your second proposition (Fig. No. 3) 
using the 300-yd. range, A B is the height of 
the telescope above the axis of the bore, 
BD, the actual line of sight, AD the theo- 
retical line of sight and the curve AD the 
trajectory, which would cut the actual line 
of sight at a point C, which would be 34.7 
yds. from the muzzle of the rifle. At each 
50 yds. of the range the trajectory would be 
the same as computed, or 50 yds., 3.096 in.; 
100 yds., 6.132 in.; 157 yds., 7.28 in.; 200 
yds., 6.54 in.; 250 yds., 3.127 in., and 300 
yds. 0, while the actual height above the 
line of sight would be: 50 yds., 1.430 in.; 
100 yds., 4.799 in.; 157 yds., 6.28 in.; 200 
yds., 5.874 in.; 250 yds., 2.794 in.; 300 yds., 
0 in. In this case you do not subtract the 
actual height of the telescope above the axis 
of the bore, for the junction of the theo- 
retical line of sight and the actual line of 
sight make a right triangle having a side 
AB equal to 2 in., and a side BD equal to 
300 yds. Solving this triangle for a new 
base for every 50 yds. of range, would give 
the heights of the actual line of sight above 
the theoretical line of sight, and subtracting 
these results from the computed heights of 
trajectory would give the heights of the 
trajectory above the actual line of sight, 
and your bullet would strike the correspond- 
ing distance above the point aimed at were 
your sights set for 300 yds., and you shot 
at distances varying by 50 yds. from a pri- 
mary range of 50 yds. to the complete range 
of 300 yds. 

If this were all that we had to contend 
with, we would be safe, but there is another 
element that enters into shooting, and that 
is “flip,” or the vibrations set up in the bar- 
rel by the burning of the powder and the 
passage of the bullet up the barrel; also 
the drift of the bullet caused by the action 
of the air on the bullet in combination with 
the spin of the bullet caused by the rifling. 
It was apparently a combination of these last 
two elements that caused Mr. Askins’ Sav- 
age .250-3000 to shoot low at 50 yds., and 
he did not have to figure out any practical 
trajectory to find it. 

There is only one royal road to learning 
to shoot, and that is to practice until you 
know what your rifle will do at the various 
distances, and if there is a difference on 
diff. ‘erent days, make note of the differences 
and any changes of conditions, each time 
the rifle is targeted, and strike an average. 

We will be compelled to agree with “Bill” 
that there is no “sich animal” as a practical 


trajectory; it is simply a case of know your 
rifle, for when it comes down to actual 
facts, the ballistics of a bullet are theoretical 
only, and cannot be relied upon to any great 
extent when in the game field, for every 
rifle has individual characteristics that affect 


it only, and a Springfield, remodeled to a 
sporter” will not group the bullets as it did 
before remodeling, as an entirely different 
set of vibrations are set up that affects the 
b ‘e's flight to a more or less degree. 
“e will be very glad to invite everyone 
enter the field and contribute ideas to the 
e, but we retain the right of decision as 
tc what is suitable for printing.—Editor. 
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Alpine Binoculars 
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Are selected by hunters 
and guides because of 
the strong, rigid con- 
struction. They retain 
adjustment when sub- 
jected to the severe 
strains, bumps, and hard 
usage incidental to 
hunting in a rough and 
rugged country. 
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you can examine each glass before 
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reliable for outdoor purposes. 
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That With a KING Patent 
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Notch and Toward the 
Eye and A KING ‘ ‘SPARK 
POINT’ Gold Bead Front 
Sight, that AccurateShots 
may be Made Nearly ONE 
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AND LATER .Than With 
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Receiver Sight 


New S-20 for 
1920 Savage 
250-3000 cal. 


Designed especially 
for this new rifle. 
Authorities say it’s 
finest of its kind. 
Elevating and wind- 
gage screws permit @ 
closest adjustments ff 
—greatly improves 

gun’s shooting quali- } 
ties. Fits side of receiver, around ejec- & 
tor. List price complete—tap, screws, 


drill, $6.50. 
Sheard Gold Bead 
Front Sight No. 16 


used with sight described above. Guaran- 
teed to show up well in dark timber, won’t 























blur. List price, $1.65. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 
571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
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1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 
STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 

















Do You Know 
that you can have your work done 
right here in the West by up-to-date 
experts in this line, where you don’t 
have to be afraid of having your fine 
specimens or furs spoiled. 


We do anything in Taxidermy and Furs. 


We also guarantee A-1 work. 


M. R. MOHR 


Expert 


TAXIDERMIST & FURRIER 


2 Bernard St. S., Spokane, Wash. 


PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug 
work a specialty. Where you 
send in a set of teeth and 
want a papier mache form 
made for bear, wolf, coyote, 
fox, wildcat, etc., we can put 
them up for you very reason- 
able in a custom way, with waxed mouth 
and waxed tongue which look natural and 
perfect. We buy all kinds of small ani- 
mal teeth. Get our new illustrated circular. 
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Gun Talk - No. 13 


Chauncey Thomas 


ie is sacrilegious, illegal, immoral and im- 

polite to stand up on one’s hind legs and 
remark that the figures in the gun catalogs 
are one with dodo feathers, but so it is. 
Now comes several other gun writers of bad 
repute who bear me out, I notice, in other 
publications, with the general statement, to- 
wit: “With smokeless powder the old black 
powder figures are no longer reliable, as the 
length of barrel, hardness of bullet, its 
weight and shape, tightness of fit, size of 
chambering and barrel, primer, space be- 
tween cylinder and barrel, etc., each and all 
have ‘enormous effect’ on the ballistic fig- 
ures of any one revolver and load.” Not the 
exact wording, of course; but such is the 
sense of several articles I have noticed re- 
cently about revolver ballistics by men who 
know, not from paper but from powder. And 
herein I am talking sixgun only, remember; 
not rifles. But it might be said that practi- 
cally the same thing applies to rifles, and 
also shotguns, when one tries to get some 
idea of a smokeless gun and cartridge from 
ancient black powder figures in the days 
of Ab. See “Tales of a Grandfather,” by 
Sir Walter—I mean Scott, not Fry, of 
course. One deals with bows and arrows, 
and the other with cap-and-ball, so I don’t 
know if it makes much difference, anyway. 
But Henry Walter is a good friend of mine; 
we have shot together in the “Pit,” and as 
his last letter says that he has invested in 
a S. A. Colt he now belongs to the Faithful. 

I hereby proclaim that any one who from 
now on owns an S. A. Colt will smoke with 
the Manitou in the Lodge of the Four Winds 
as long as. grass grows and water flows; 
and he also automatically has a license from 
me to shoot tin cans wherever he may be 
Heretofore only Chester has had that sacred 
right (or rite?) in the state of California, 
and I gave it to him only to keep him busy 
so he would not come over the range pot- 
hunting a certain grizzly-headed writer with 
the disposition of a cottontail and the loco- 
motive ability of a jackrabbit under forced 
draft. But anyway, the lid is now off the 
tin cans for all those superior beings who 
tote a S. A. Colt. 

I am still a little touchy about the range, 
however, which is never to be less than 100 
yds., and if one would sit in the Councils 
with his face to the teepee hole, then noth- 
ing less than 200 yds. will do. Sorry, but 
Ashley Haines is barred entirely; otherwise 
we would run out of tin cans. I turned 
Chester loose on them because there is so 
much fresh fruit, vegetables and other things 
in California that no native son will admit 
that a tin can was ever seen in the state; 
and anyway, there are plenty of empty wine 
bottles there since Cuba became popular, 
and they have got to use them up some- 
how, haven’t they? Chester unlimited, 
Haines barred, the rest limited to the S. A. 
Colt; these are the new tin can regulations; 
and it will be remembered that I filed on 
every tin can in America a long time ago. 
(See “Hunting the Tin Can” in Outdoor 
Life "fore the war.) 

Having been born with a “Peacemaker” 
Colt in each hand, of course I spend most 
of my time monkeying with the .38 Special. 
That’s human nature. Like every sailor who 
wants to be a farmer, and every farmer who 
wants to be a city dude, and every city 
man who wants to own a chicken ranch. 

‘ Now as I’ve intimated before, with about 
twenty-five different cartridges the term, 
“.22 L. R.” means practically nothing, so 
the same thing might more or less truthfully 
be said about the .38 Special. For instance, 
the same cartridge (.38 Special) acts dif- 


ferently in a Colt, in a S. & W. and in a 
rifle bored and chamberea especially for this 
most popular and most accurate of all re. 
volver cartridges. 

Judge for yourself. One fine day Ewers 
and I sat us down in the famous Denver 
“Pit” with three sixguns and about 350 .38 
Special cartridges. But of that 350 over 
300 were loaded differently in batches of 
ten. That is, we had over thirty different 
loadings in the .38 Special shell, in batches 
of ten; and all loaded as only Ewers in 
these parts can load them. The empties had 
been selected from hundreds of other 
empties, the primers had to seat with the 
same pressure of the hands on the tool 
handles—if too hard or too easy, that primed 
empty was discarded for this test—the 
empties had to be of the same length, same 
caliber, and all that. The loaded cartridges 
had to enter the chamber with the same 
pressure of the thumb, the bullets had been 
attended to with the same old-maidish care 
—in short, Ewers had done the loading. 
For some odd notion he had me do the 
holding, and between us we learned a few 
things about .38 Specials not in Hoyle or 
any other gun catalog. Fifty yds., of course, 
for 20 yds. is no test of sixgun accuracy, 
altho of course it often is a mighty sure 
test of inaccuracy. Many a sixgun and 
cartridge will give excellent groups at 10 
yds., and even good ones at 20 yds., that 
won’t stay in the 8-in. black at 50 yds. nor 
on the S. A. target at 100 yds., and at 200 
yds. will usually miss the landscape—so we 
popped away at 50 yds. 

We found that 4% grs. No. 3 powder, for 
example, behind a 170-gr. square-nosed bul- 
let shot all right from the S. & W. sixgun 
on a cool day, but on a hot summer day 
the primers often broke, and that 4 grs. 
was better, and gave even more power, ap- 
parently, than did the 4% grs. on a cool 
day. We found that the S. & W. gun would 
handle nicely loads that blew back into the 
primer (or plunger hole) of the 6-in. O. M. 
Colt and tied the gun up completely; on 
the other hand, the most accurate combina- 
tion of them all was factory bullet and 
Schuetzen powder without any black powder 
priming whatever, out of that self-same Colt 
gun. In fact, that combination was the 
most accurate I have ever pulled from any 
sixgun, bar none; but I have no intention 
of giving the size of the group—5 shot, 50 
yds. gun free, shooter seated, two hands— 
as someone with a doubting disposition and 
not the trustful nature all Thomas’ have, 
might arise in his virtuous wrath and assure 
me that Job was right. I will admit, how- 
ever, that three cut into the same hole. 
Ewers let out a yell. I don’t blame him. 
He loaded it, remember; and it was also his 
gun, one Ed McGivern had dug out of the 
Colt folks especially when he was back there 
on a family visit. 

But with all this superb accuracy, ‘plus 
more than factory power, from the Colt gun. 
the 6%4-in. S. & W. would handle loads that 
the Colt could not digest. On the other 
hand, another S. & W. with an 8%4-in. Peter- 
son barrel, as fine a target weapon with 
light loads as ever a man looked over, this 
extra long S. & W. would not shoot even 
full factory loads worth mentioning at 50 
yds. and a S. & W. with an 8%4-in. Pope 
barrel was just like it. Its groups were 
about double the size of the 614-in. S. & W. 
and the 6-in. Colt O. M. With sub-loads ! 
could not hold close enough—a black paste 
is my visual limit—at 50 yds. to detect any 
difference between the three guns, but if 
any difference did exist it was in sige b 


the 8'4-in. barreled S. & W. Men who sh 
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all three guns offhand, however, say that the 
9\4.in. S. & W.—offhand, remember—out- 
croups the 6-in. barreled guns, either S. & 
W. or Colt, but only with sub-loads. It also 
probably -outgroups with sub-loads the 744- 
in. O. M. Colt, but with full loads, factory, 
the 734-in. O. M. Colt, offhand, seems to be 
the most accurate of any of them. In other 
words, change the conditions and you 
promptly get different results—this gun 
best for this, that gun best for that, irre- 
spective of make or load or length. So 
there is no all-round sixgun, or sixgun load, 
any more than there is an all-round rifle. 

Henry Walter Fry recently made a sug- 
gestion by letter, and acted on it to the 
tune of a 10-in. Peterson barrel in a Rem- 
ington rolling-block action, that, properly 
loaded, the ordinary .38 S. & W. shell was 
better suited for modern smokeless dense 
pistol powder than is the .38 Special shell, 
which was designed, of course, for black 
powder. Every one who has ever pulled an 
accurate sixgun trigger knows how we have 
to tip up the muzzle every shot to get even 
results on the target, if we use the .38 
Special shell. Also everyone knows how the 
5 grs. of Bullseye is snuggled down in the 
stunted .45 automatic Colt shell, and with 
far better results than the same amount of 
powder, Bullseye of course, in the much 
longer .45 S. A. Colt shell. By the way, I 
have yet to find an accurate load with dense 
pistol powder in the ordinary .45 S. A. Colt 
shell, either factory or private loaded, where 
the same loading in a shorter shell is accu- 
rate. Too much powder space, of course, 
in the old black powder shell. Hence Sir 
Walter’s sane deduction that the ordinary 
old-fashioned .38 S. & W. shell would give 
better results with dense pistol powder than 
the same loading in the .38 Special shell. 

C. A. Taylor, champion pistol shot of 
Wyoming (See N. R. A.), and I escorted 
Fry’s experiment out to the “Pit” and turned 
it loose at 100 yds., factory loads. No. .38 
Special never shot better, all ranges up to 
100 yds. We quit at that because I was 
afraid we might strain the gun, as over 100 
yds. for the little .38 S. & W. cartridge is 
cruelty to ammunitnon. But Taylor, stand- 
ing six-foot-something, is naturally a long- 
range fiend, and thinks that 200 yds. is 
easy for even the baby .22 L. R. out of a 
pistol, so some day Henry Walter may 
show some 200 yds. groups with that tube 
and ancient load that will revive, even for 
target work by experts, the cartridge that 
has killed more men in private war than 
any other revolver cartridge in existence, the 
.38 S. & W—not the .38 Special, remember. 

The S. & W. people knew what they were 
doing when they reduced the barrel from 
62 ins. to 6 ins. for their standard factory 
.38 Special load. From all I can learn from 
experimental loading, in different lengths 
of barrels, and all that in the S. & W. guns, 
the regular factory combination of length, 
load and weight is the most accurate. Vary 
one of the items and one gains in some one 
or possibly two particulars, like penetration 
or trajectory, but he loses in accuracy over 
the standard as established by the S. & W. 
people. Now the Colt gun is heavier than 
the S. & W.—about 32 ozs. for the S. & W. 
Six and about 35 ozs. for the 7%4-in. O. M. 


~ 


Colt—so the Colt gun can use a greater 
barcel length than can the lighter S. & W. 
But this longer tube will not in all cases 
shoot sub-loads as well as will the shorter 


barrels, in either Colt or S. & W. With 
faciory loads, full loading I mean, not fac- 
tory sub-loads, the heavier, longer Colt tar- 
&e' cun is easier to shoot for close target 
werk than is the shorter, lighter S. & W. 
but if one has the skill, then as near 
‘ can find out the S. & W. gives closer 
0S from a machine rest than‘ does the 
t, heavier Colt gun. So it comes right 
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angle. 
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That will depend upon 
your skill, your gun and 
your outfit. 
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1 to the shooter himself; neither gun is 






BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 
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Into a Power Boat 


By means of this dur- 
able Lockwood-Ash 
motor every row boat 
is easily made into a 
power craft economi- 
cal to operate. 


It is designed for fishermen, hunters, 
boat-livery men and vacationists. 


Our 30-Day Trial Plan is Explained 
in Our Booklet. Send for it. 


Lockwood-Ash Motor Company 
2109 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. (80) 
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coats, etc. 
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you get better furs than 
you can buy ready made 
and also save 30 to 50%. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


which gives free information and 
latest style suggestions. It also gives 
valuable facts about furs and prices 
for making men’s furs, robes, rugs 
and taxidermy work. Send today 
for your copy. 
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I take parties 
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sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
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Jackson's 


Hole. 

BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 











best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 





better or worse than the other; it all de- 
pends on what you want the gun for, what 
load you will use in it, and what skill you 
yourself have in your finger tips. For ease 
of holding at a target, the 744-in. O. M. Colt 
is better for most, but not for all, people; 
on the other hand, for variety of loads, and 
especially for extra heavy loads, and for 
general shooting out of doors with all kinds 
of loads, then the S.& W.six noses under 
the wire. 

But is the longer revolver barrel—over 6 
inches—more accurate than the 6-in. stand- 
ard length? I don’t know. The 7'%-in. 
barrel gives a longer sighting base, of course, 
but I am much inclined to believe, based 
on sundry experiments and observations, that 
the 6-in. barrel is the most accurate of all 
revolver barrels, irrespective of make or 
load. Some time ago I got some puzzling 
results from my two .38-40 Colt Bisley guns. 
One is a 7%-in. barrel, the other is—or 
rather “wag,” for I sold it unwillingly—a 
5\-in. barrel. If anything the 5%4-in. gun 
was the more accurate of the two. Same 
cartridges, of course, and the “mike” 
(micrometer in Mars) showed no material 
difference in measurements inside barrel 
or chambers. And what makes me harrow 
my hair roots is that I got as good, if not 
better (?) results from those bucking, bel- 
lowing .38-40 Bisley Colts, with soft-nose 
metal patch U.M.C. factory loads, than I 
have ever been able to get personally with 
either the 10-in. .22 L. R. pistols, either S. 
& W. or Stevens, or the .38 Special, except 
that one mess of Ewers’ loading with Schuet- 
zen powder out of a 6-in. Special Colt gun. 
And the Hercules people say that I mustn’t 
use Schuetzen in a sixgun. Why not? I 
introduced the custom here in Denver. Tay- 
lor and I loaded the first batch with Schuet- 
zen powder, based on my cautious experi- 
menting under the kindly guiding hand of 
the reliable Du Pont Co., and those .44 
Special shot so well in the .44 Special S. & 
W. gun that then Ewers began trying it out 
in the .38 Specials, and for about three 
years now all of us have had fine results 
with Schuetzen in our sixguns, those who 
have tried it; and as I said, the most accu- 
rate combination I ever pulled a trigger on 
was Schuetzen in a 6-in. barrel. 

Now stick these .38 Special loads in a 
Winchester S. S. rifle, bored by Peterson 
for that one purpose, and we get entirely 
different results than the revolvers give, be 
they Colt or S. & W. guns. Odd, but loads 
that neither the Colt or the S. & W. gulp 
over won't behave in the rifle—but more of 
this in another Talk. 


A Home-Made Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is a strictly 
home-made pistol. The tools that built it 
were also home-made. The cartridge is .22 
H. P., which it handles in a masterly man- 
ner. The barrel is 11 in. long, 1% turns in 
rifling, with a gain twist. That gives the 
bullet rotation which prevents keyholeing at 








SHOWING THE LINES OF THE GUN 


long ranges, something that is common with 
this cartridge. Pages could be written about 
this wonderful gun and its performance. It 
is well balanced, just fits the hand, and, 
like the sweetheart of our dreams, is built 
heavy where the strain comes. 

Calif. ANONYMOUS. 


Rare Picture of a Rare Shoi 


We are indebted to Capt. A. H. Hardy, 
the well-known shot and representative of 
the Peters Cartridge Co., for the following 
interesting personal letter—also the photo- 
graph of Capt. Bogardus—which all shot- 
gun enthusiasts will peruse with deep in- 
terest: 


Capt. A. H. Hardy, Denver, Colo. 


Dear Friend:—I often think of you by 
seeing your name in print in connection 
with the shoots. It carries me back forty- 
five or fifty years, when I was in the game 
with some of the best of them. In looking 
over some of my old relics I came across 
a picture of Capt. A. H. Bogardus. At the 
time it was taken he was at the head of all 
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CAPT. BOGARDUS 


of the trapshooters. I was present when it 
was taken and it is the only one of its 
kind in existence, as the photographer who 
took it dropped the negative and broke it, 
only getting one picture of it. 

The medals he has on represent cham- 
pionship shoots. One is for the champion- 
ship of the world, which he got by defeating 
Aubrey Covington of England by a score 
of 98 to 96 for a purse of 1,000 pounds 
($5,000.) The match was made by James 
Gordon Bennett of the New York World. 
The medal was valued at $1,000 and was 
set with diamonds. 

I am sending you the picture thinking 
you might value it as a relic, or might 
write an article on the subject for Outdoor 
Life. 


Nebraska. E. A. THompson. 





WORK 
A lucky fellow is he that works twice 4s 
hard as you. It’s not luck that makes suc- 
cess—it’s work. Luck, like accidents, will 
come once in a while, but it’s a game of 
chance and risky. Play a sure winnet— 


work!—Will Andy. 
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S ANDAMMUNITION iN 
wl 4511 4-aee —a 
Conducted by C. G. Williams 
Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 
cents in postage with their questions if answers 
are desired by mail, Please write questions 
clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and 
always enclose proper name, not necessarily for 
publication, altho noms de plume are not as 
desirable for publication as real names. 








Having been unable to obtain ammunition for 
my .256 Newton rifle, I would like to know if 
the Newton rifle could be rebored and cham- 
bered for .30-'06 cartridge. Also names of 
parties who would do this work for me, and 
probable cost, and results which could be ex- 
pected. _Does Charles Newton turn out any 
more rifles or is he out of business?—Chas. 
Boehme, Casper, Wyo. 

Answer.—Both of the Newton firms are out 
of business at present, so you will not be able 
to get any ammunition for your .256, as none 
is being made. You could have your .256 New- 


} ton rebored and rechambered for the .30-’06 cart- 


ridge, and the cost should not be over $12 to 
$15, and when finished you should have just as 
accurate a barrel, and possibly a better rifle 
than you now have. We had a personal letter 
from Charles Newton some time ago, in which 
he states that he will have his plant in opera- 
tion about March, but from his letter we infer 
that he will discontinue the .256 entirely.— 
Editor, 


Can you please give me the velocity and 
energy of the .30-40 Krag rifle, with a 24-in. 
barrel, using the 172-gr. Newton bullet, with 
43.5 grs, Du Pont improved military powder? 
Would you consider this a better load than the 
one Winchester puts out with a 220-grain soft 
point? Does shortening the barrel from 30 to 
24 in. injure the accuracy to a material degree? 
—Kenneth A. Ayers, Olympia, Wash. 

Answer.—The .30-40 Krag with the 24-in. bar- 
rel will give approximately 2850 f.s, velocity 
and 2540 foot-pounds energy by using 43.5 grs. 
Du Pont No. 20. We would consider this to 
be a much better load than the standard .30-40 
with the 220-gr. bullet, Shortening the barrel 
from 30 in. to 24 in. does not affect the accur- 
acy in the least, as scores with the Springfield 
will indicate.—Editor, 


I have a .45 Remington cap-and-ball six-shot 
revolver. It has “1858” and “New Model” 
stamped on the barrel. It is in perfect con- 
dition. Is it possible to have it made into a 
breech-loader to chamber regular .45s? Where 
is the most reliable place to have this done? 
aay it be expensive?—E. C, Ashbaugh, Troy, 

Answer.—Any gunsmith ought to be able to 
do this work for you, and it might be well to 
hunt up some gunsmith in your own town; 
otherwise we would advise you to write to 

Abercrombie & Fitch Co., Madison Ave. 
and 45th St., New York. 

Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302-304 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Saker, Murray & Imbrie, 97 Chambers St., 
New York. 

Von Lengerke & Detmold, 414 Madison 
Ave., New York, 

One of the above places surely would be able 
to do the work for you; in fact, any toolmaker 
should be able to do it. As to the cost, that 
is impossible for us to determine, as we do not 
know on what basis charges are made by these 
firms, Ask them when writing.—Editor. 


Please give me a formula for bluing the 


metal on a gun. My rifle is somewhat worn at 
places and I would like to have it all blue.— 
H. W. Bentrup, St. Joseph, Mo. 

\nswer.—The formula for bluing a gun bar- 
rel is: Alcohol, 3 oz.; tincture ferric chloride, 
3 0z.; sweet spirits of nitre, 3 oz.; bichloride 
of mercury, 3 oz.; sulphate of copper, 2 oz.; 
nitric acid, 1% oz.; distilled water, 2 qts. Clean 
free with alcohol, then ammonia, rinse with 


warm water, dry and apply the solution freely 
with a piece of sponge; set in a warm, moist 
Place over night; scratch off with a wire brush 
or steel wool, and repeat six to ten times. 


Cle _off with warm water, dry well and oil 
with linseed oil.—Editor. 

I have a model '03 Springfield, R. I., make, 
and ‘.e¢ gun looks like new. The lands are per- 
fect, Lut down in bottom of grooves there is a 
Stay, rough looking surface. Is this rough 
100} surface due to a poorly finished barrel 
or t due to the fact that the gun has not 
bee ken care of? I have tried a brass brush 
mn but don’t get any of this out. Can 


) ike a suggestion? Can you suggest a 
‘ear ght for this gun? I don’t like a peep. 
v it made into a hunting rifle. Will you 
, how to use ammonia as a cleaner?— 
Jess A, Bell, Water Valley, Miss. 
er.—We believe that your trouble is 
fouling that has become attached to 
‘tom of the groove, and which is not 
as easily scratched out as that on the 
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NOT A BAD PATTERN FOR % OZ, NO. 6 AT 40 YARDS; STILL, IT WOULD HAVE 
MISSED A WHOLE FLOCK OF TEAL. DRAWING REDUCED TO ONE-THIRD 
NATURAL SIZE. DRAWN BY DR. A, H. SAWINS 








lands. It generally starts to form on the cor- 
mer of the lands, In cleaning, the corners of 
the lands, as they receive the most attention 
from the rags, will become cleared first, and 
after that the general run of shooters leave the 
barrel alone, and do not attempt to get the 
grooves cleaned out. Our advice would be to 
use the ammonia solution, for oil and a brush 
will not do any good; also any cleaning solu- 
tion to be used on a brass brush will dissolve 
part of the brass and give you indications of 
metallic fouling. Get a steel wire brush, if you 
use any, for it will not hurt the barrel. The 
ammonia solution is: Ammonium carbonate, 200 
grs.; ammonium hydrate, 6 oz.; ammonium per- 
sulphate, 1 oz.; distilled water, 4 oz. Plug up 
the barrel chamber with a rubber cork, and 
place a piece of rubber tube over the muzzle, 
fill the barrel with the solution and let stand 
about a half hour; pour out and scrub out with 
hot water and soda, to get out all of the am- 
monium; then try again; if the solution is not 
colored, you have removed all of the fouling. 
Now clean out and dry thoroly with dry rags 
and leave oil in the barrel. It would be well 
to wipe it out every two or three days until no 
sign of rust or metallic fouling appears, Foul- 
ing in the barrel is indicated by a green color 
on the rag, or by turning the solution green. 
Why not use the battle sight that the rifle is 
now equipped with? This makes a very efficient 
rear sight, and if you were to take this off the 
gun and put on a flat top sporting rear sight, 
you would get the same result.—Editor. 


Would you please tell me who is the most 
reasonably priced on bluing guns?—W. L. Craig, 
Glacier Park, Mont. 

Answer.—We do not know the prices that 
any of the gunsmiths or gun companies charge 
for bluing barrels, but if we had a gun that 
needed bluing, we would send it to the firm who 
made it, as the chances are that they would be 
cheaper than any gunsmith.—Editor. 


I have a .12-gauge Lefever, 4-blade Damas- 
cus barrel, weight 7% lIbs., in A-1 condition. 
Gun was made to my order years ago, but I 
consider it better today than many of equal 
grade. Both barrels are very close choke; have 
used for years 3% drs. Du Pont smokeless, 1% 





oz. No. 5 shot, or 1 oz., as desired, with splen- 
did success on ducks. The load is a trifle light 
for geese, as many shots will range 80 to 100 
yds. Am not favoring creased shells nor shot 
heavier than No, 1, account possible injury to 
choke. Will that gun (perfectly tight—compen- 
sating fore-end) stand 4 drs. Du Pont or E. C. 
and 1% oz. shot and shoot such a load with 
safety to me and without injury to gun?—E. F. 
Curtis, Redwood City, Calif. 

Answer.—We believe that you would be per- 
fectly safe in using 4 drs, of powder and 1% 
oz. of shot in your Lefever, but believe that 
you will have to reduce your shot charge to 1 
oz. in order to use enough wadding and have 
room for a crimp. You could shoot BB shot 
and not affect your gun in the least, as we have 
done the same thing many times, but would not 
use any larger, unless you place a wad about 
¥% in. below the muzzle of your gun and cham- 
ber the shot on that. If any number of shot 
make a layer and lay perfectly flat, well and 
good, but if they are crowded or will not lie 
flat, do not use that size.—Editor. 


Many thanks for your courteous and inform- 
ing letter, as also for the N. R. A. membership 
blank, which I shall be very glad to fill out. 
There are probably some old-timers like me 
who do not know the meaning of “‘star-gauged.”’ 
Some time, should you find a vacant corner in 
the column, kindly insert the explanation.—D. )’. 
Cruice, San Jose, Calif, 

Answer.—There is a tool, on the order of a 
micrometer, which has three or more projecting 
points, that is inserted into the barrel of a rifle 
to measure the diameter at whatever points 
needed in one ten-thousandths of an inch, This 
instrument is called a star gauge from the looks 
of those radiating points. It is inserted into 
the barrel, and readings taken at every inch 
from the chamber to the muzzle; and a barrel 
that is so calipered or “‘miked” or gauged with 
this star gauge is said to be a “star-gauged” 
barrel; and such barrels are considered to be 
the most accurate.—Editor. 


I notice in your issue of October a query 
from one of your readers which concerns an 
army carbine or rifle used by Germany. Now, 
I have one of those same rifles; which I brought 
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SKIING 


Theideal all around win- 
ter sport. You can ski 
whenthereis notenough 
snow for snowshoeing. 
And remember to buy 
the uniform 


NorthlandSkis 


for skis, like fishing rods 
vary greatly in quality 
and workmanship. 

we Free illustrated booklet 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. Minn. Transfer, St. Paul, Minn. 


Training Book FR E E 


Send me your name and address and I will send you my 
big new Electrical Training Book Free. Itt will show 
you how to qualify for high paying jobs in Electricity. 
Thousands now open, Prepare at home — quickly — 
during spare time under an Electrical Engineer. Take 
advantage of this unusual offer — only temporary, 


A. W. WICKS, President WICKS ELECTRICAL posed | 
—-¢ 970 3601 Michigan Ave. CHIC. 


DARROW’S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 























ELECTRICAL 











Carried on running board of any Autoorshipped by Express at regu- 
lar merchandice rate. 5 styles, 23 sizes, 6 sizes for use with Outboard 
Motor. Guaranteed durable, safe and substantial. Write for catalog 
of Motorboats. Rowhoats, Sectional boats, Duckboats and Canoes. 
F. H, DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 220 Erie St., Albion, Mich. 








Hunters—Trappers—Sportsmen ! 


GET A BIG MAIL 


We supply publishers, mail order houses, 
manufacturers of fishing tackle, guns, 
ammunition. fur buyers and many other 
lines of trade with names and addresses. 
If you want to keep posted and save 10 to 
40% send us your name and address with 
25 cents to cover registration fee for 1 year. 
Sportsmen's Service Bureau 
29 Clinton St., Dept. No.37, Newark, NJ. 














[ I have written a 
$50.00 For a Name! oon’ se She reat 
outdoors, containing 56 stanzas, and $50.00 Cash 
will be paid to the person who suggests the best 
name for it. The poem, withouta title, and astory 
that! have called “Bad Luck In Camp,’’ will be mailed in an 
attractively illustrated booklet, with particularsin full, to any 
address in the United States, Canada or Mexico, upon receipt of 
0c. Send 50c NOW for the booklet ‘‘Bad Luck in Camp,’’ 
and I'llexplain. Order from 











HARRY M. EIKLECERRY, Box 1338 San Diego, Calif. 











ling Book FREE 


restier. Learn at home from the 
efeated champion and his f ‘amous trainer 





raNav Wrestl 





arn how to def. 
STLIN G — "vith ease. Send for free 
H I 1642 2: 





MADE FOR + 


S. GOVERNMENT 


"12 FULL LENGTH 


HIP BOOTS 


GUARANTEED FIRST QUALITY 


These $12.00 U.S.Army Hip 
Rubber Boots were left by can- 
cellation of government orders 
Every boot is new and bears offi- 
cial stamp of the U. S Gov't In- 








spector. Send now before it is too 
late. Why not save money by or- 
7 dering 2 or 3 pairs? NOW 
i2 ONLY $5.60 apair Pay 


on arrival. You risk noth- 
Ing. If you are not per- 
fectly satisfied, we will re- 
turn your money at once. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Knee Rubber Boots $4.75 Rubber Boot Socks, 45c¢ 
Show this wonderful Offer to your Friends. 
Write, or mail coupon, as you prefer. 


EAST BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
5 Maverick Sq. , Dent. 45, East Boston 28, Mass. 


Send U.S. Gov’t Hip Rubber Boots, C. O. D. 
My money back if not satisfied. 

Size PRRRE x... getedn eek e Rs Kae es cee 
aici aeets ee res ape ern er 





Just say, “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life” 





from France, or, I should say, sent from there, 
but in its transportation to this country the bolt 
was lost. I presume it to be the same as Mr. 
Pidcock’s rifle, as it has the name Erfurt on it, 
the same as his, but date 1917. Would you 
please inform me or advise me how I may ob- 
tain a bolt for this gun? It is in good con- 
dition, and should make a fine sporting rifle.— 
D, J. Dotts, Northport, Wash. 

Answer.—Write to Von Len nes & Detmold, 
Inc., 414 Madison Ave., New York, who are the 
agents for the Mauser rifles in this country.— 
Editor. 


I have a Winchester rifle with 28-in. barrel, 
full length magazine, which shoots .45-70-405 
government shells. What is the effective range 
of this gun on big game? Which sights are 
best for it? Are there any companies making 
reloading tools for this size?—J. G. Hall, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Answer.— The .45-70-405 government shell has 
an effective range on game up to 300 yds. As 
to sights, we would prefer a gold bead front 
sight and a flat top sporting rear sight. The 
Modern-Bond Company, 815 W. 5th St., Wil- 
mington, Del., are putting out a line of reload- 
ing tools, and while we do not have their list 
up to date, yet we believe that they will make 
you a reloading tool on order.—Editor 


Will you please give me some help? I wish 
to obtain a rifle that is not too powerful, yet 
strong enough for bear and deer, Have had-in 
mind the Savage .250-3000 and the Remington 
.30 high power. At present I prefer the Rem- 
ington .30 high power, but do not know much 
of either rifle. I believe the .250-3000 is not 
quite heavy enough. What is your opinion? 
Have heard that the Remington is not as good 
as other standard makes, such as Winchester 
and Savage. What do you consider in regard 
to this? Do you think the Remington .30 high 
power all right for bear? They get pretty good 
sized here. Any information in regard to 
above questions will be greatly appreciated.— 
G. T. Harrison, Provo, Utah. 

Answer.—Either of the rifles mentioned, the 
Remington .30-30 or the Savage .250-3000. 1s 
sufficiently powerful for any bear you will ever 
get in Utah. The .250-3000 is somewhat more 
powerful than the .30-30 Remington, for it has 
a M.E. of 1737 foot-pounds against 1540 foot- 
pounds for the round nose, and 1610 in the 
pointed bullet of the .30. We have used many 
of the Remington rifles, and at present have 
three of them in our rack, each of which have 
seen much service, and we cannot say but that 
they are the equal in utility and workmanship, 
also in material, of any rifle made. Of course, 
there are more powerful rifles made than the 
Remington, but they (as well as the .250-3000) 
are powerful enough for any game that vou will 
ever meet in Utah.—Editor. 





Can you give me a recipe for cleaning rifle 


shells without boiling them? How does the 
Stevens .22-cal. musket compare with other 
makes, such as the avage N. A., in accuracy 


and reliability of action? Isn’t it a good gun? 
\t 50 to 100 yds, how much better killer on 
deer is the .32-40 than the .38-40 or .44-40? 
Is there at present any company in the United 
States making good muzzle loading guns or 
rifles?>—R. M. Lane, Upper Gloucester, Maine. 

Answer.—Try dipping your shells in strong 
ammonia, then into hot water; or, if hot water 
is not available, cold will do, but the shells will 
not dry of their own accord as is the case when 
hot water is used. Stand them on end to drain, 
and dry if hot water is used, and wipe them 
dry if cold water is used. The Stevens .22 mus- 
ket is — as accurate as either the Winchester 
or the $ Savage, but we have always had trouble 
with the spring, as they seem to break about 
every month, At last we began to make our 
own springs, and since then have had better 
luck. The .38-40 in the H. V. cartridge is a 
more powerful load than the .32-40 H. V. It 
has 1770 f.s. velocity against 1748 f.s. velocity 
and 1252 foot-pounds energy against 1120 foot- 
pounds energy. The .44-40 H. V. is just about 
40 f. s. velocity and 40 foot-pounds energy be 


low the .32-40, but of the last two we would 
prefer the .38-40 H. V. cartridge. You can 
pick up some very good second-hand muzzle- 


you cannot buy them new. 
Belgium firms put out 


loading rifles, but 
Before the war certain 


large quantities of cheap muzzle-loading rifles 
for the African trade, but that has stopped.— 
Editor. 

I have been a subscriber to your good maga- 


zine for quite a number of years, and certainly 
would not miss a copy for three times the price. 
I own a .250-3000 bolt action at present; did 
own a lever action for some years before this. 
and I certainly can make some nice, neat 
groups with my bolt action rifle, which I could 
not do with the lever action. Is it true that 
due to the solid frame that it w'll group bet- 
ter? I suppose I should know, but other fel- 
lows around here all own lever action, and they 
are afraid to compete with me after I showed 
them the groups I make with the new bolt 
action. I can put nine out of ten bullets in a 


4-inch circle at 115 yds., and I believe I have 
them bested. am figuring on reloading the 
ammunition for this rifle. Now, about bullets: 
Is it true that the Savage people are putt: ng. 
or are going to put out, a little heavier bullet 
for this .250? There are quite a few .25-cal 
bullets. Just what bullets could I reload with 
and get good results without harming the bar 
rel? Would the .25-35 bullets injure the rifling: 
Could I use the same powder for light loads’ 
How many grains powder would I use for 4 
full load? I have written the Du Pont people 
for names of the powder to use. What is the 
reason that some times the cartridges will no 
explode? I have had quite a few hard nose 
loaded cartridges fail to go off at differem 
times, both with the bolt action and the leve: 
action. Never had any trouble with the sof 
nose, and the firing pin_seems to drive a dee 
i? in the primers.—R Sooman, Salmo 

Answer.—For some reason or other there p 
more spring to the breech block of the leve 
action than to the bolt of the later model. We 
also have thought that the bolt action was more 
accurate than the lever action, and we are ip 
hopes of trying both out in a machine rest ver; 
shortly. We have been able to beat your group» 
at 125 yds., for we have put five shots in s 
3-in. circle with the lever action. We haye no 
heard that the Savage Company were going to 
put out a heavier bullet for the .250-3000, an¢ 
doubt it very much, If you reload, you can us 
any of the .25-cal. bullets in this rifle, fron 
the 115-gr. of the .25-35 to the 86-gr. of the 
.25-20, but a very efficient bullet is the 101-g: 
of the .25 Remington auto-loader. Using the 
101-gr.. bullet you could get 2650 f.s. velocity 
with 31 grs. and 2800 f.s, with 35 grs. No. lt 

u Pont. You cofild also get 3,250 f.s. with 
39 grs. of Du Pont No. 16 with the 87-gr. bul 
let. These are about the limit of these cart 
ridges. ‘The only reason that we can give fo 

ailure of the cartridge is a bad primer, and 
this will often happen with both types. It may 
be that you got hold of a lot of shells tha 
were primed with a batch of bad primers, whic! 
had been used in full-jacketed bullet loads onlv 
—Editor. 


I have at hand your reply to my letter con 
cerning H. M. Stanley and the .44 W. C. F 
From the tone of your letter I judge that I did 
not make myself clear, and at the risk of bor 
ing you I am going to go into the matter again 
The case in point seems like all the contro 
versies that I have seen in the magazines— 
everyone argues in a circle, and no one seem: 
to understand the other fellow’s contention 
The article that I questioned seemed to infe 
that altho we would now consider the .4 

. C, F. inadequate for African game, thai 
Stanley, in the absence of better arms for com 
parison, probably considered it all right. Hav 
ing just read ““How I Found Livingstone,” two 
points came to my mind: First, that Stanley 
used the Winchester primarily as a _ militar 
arm; and secondly, that he was painfully awar 
of its inadequacy as a killer on African game 
and that more powerful rifles did exist for pu: 
poses of comparison, altho they were not maga 
zine arms. I certainly did not intend to infe 
that they were high-velocity guns, and I full) 
appreciate the superiority of the modern Cor 
dite rifles, especially in the matter of recoil and 
trajectory. Please do not conclude that I am 
unduly argumentative or have an undue pride 
of opinion. I simply want to be sure that |! 
have expressed myself clearly.—Thos. C. T.am 
pee, Winchester, Mass. 

Answer.—We are sorry that our former let 
ter should have made the impression that w 
did not understand what you were driving al 
and are glad that you have written the second 
letter, as thereby we get better acquainted. Le 
us add, as it were, a meaning that seemed tc 
intrude into the first part of Stanley’s book 
In all probability Stanley thought, when he left 
America, that he had just the right guns fo 
the trip into Africa, but in this matter he prob 
ably was like most big game hunters—he pw’ 
himself into the hands of a salesman who gav 
Stanley everything that he in his ignorauct 
thought was right. You will notice that Stan 
ley spoke of the Winchester being a presen! 
and the donor probably thought, as did Stanle: 
at first, that the Winchester was the acme 0 
power, and sufficient for the game that woul/ 
be encountered, when, in reality, it was woe 
fully deficient. It is on the same order as on 
Crossman’s statement, several years ago, tha 
the .22 P. was plenty powerful for lion 
when others of us know that it is not.—Editor 
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Will you kindly inform me if the Hopk 
& Allen Arms Company are still doing bus nes 


yet? Also are the Marlin Arms Company ing 
business yet?—M. Lammon, Cottage G ove 
Ore. 


Answer.—The Hopkins & Allen Company at 
still doing business, but the Marlin Arms ‘ 0” 
pany (now the Marlin-Rockwell Corpora’ :on) 
have stopped making guns, and gone into the’ 
business more profitable than gun maki 2 
Editor. 
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* “Finding the Big Buck’s 
: re” Tracks 


' “Oh, Al, look at the size of these tracks. 
a ’ Old Big-foot surely left these trademarks 
A. for no other deer around here could fill 
e “, them.’’ 


‘““‘That’s a good guess, John. They say 
et : that buck has carried off'a heap of lead, 
but this new Hercules Powder I’m using 





| is so accurate that all I’m asking for is 
‘i | one good chance—and I'll be through 
Co | hunting for the season.”’ 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


907 King Street 


ve Wilmington Delaware 
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World’s Greatest Bird 


and Animal Paintings 


Masterpieces 
of Wild Life in 

5 Art to be Found 
: Only in the 


N: dame Lovers 
Library 


The Greatest Set of Natural Histories EverPublished 


The Nature Lovers Lib is the world’s wonder book 
oa sportsmen, No nature lover or sportman should fail 

to possess this splendid work. The reading matter is so 
fascinating that these books would be brimming over with 
interest if they did not contain a single picture. But the 
crowning feature is the collection of marvelouscolorplates 
from the brush of the world’s foremost nature artist 
showing six hundred birds and hundreds of animals in 
natural colors, together with 2,000 actual photographs 
taken from real life. The six massive — in this 
set are a veritable treasure of wild life in art. 


Free Examination 


Let os explain how z Exai can see these books right in your 
own home for FREE INATION, and tell you about our 
easy mon plan. Read our great free offer below 


F ree Beautiful Bird Free 


brary, which tion ft be sent you immediate Vy together 
with a marvelously life like reproduction of four beau- 
tiful birds in natural colors absolutely free — size 
8x11 in. on heavy enamel paper suitable for framing. 






















PORTE WESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 


Dept. 164 eed 
OUTDOOR BOOKS 


By WARREN H. MILLER 
For Seven Years Editor of FIELD & STREAM 


CAMP CRAFT. For Beginners.......... $1.75 











CAMPING OUT. For Veterans.......... 2.00 
RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS. Big Game 
Eee ree 
THE AMERICAN a DOG. 
The Only Up-to-Date Dog Book....... .50 
CANOEING, SAILING AND MoToR 
Rigen aR ae le ames ce ee 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF HUNTING 
AND FISHING. For Your Kid....... 2.00 
AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND. A 
Practical Training Handbook........... 1.00 
THE OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK. 
Facts, Tables and Game Laws......... 1.5 
HOW TO BUILD A FISHING AND 
GUNNING SKIFF, with sail rig...... .50 
MEDICINE MAN IN THE WOODS. A 
POCKRE COMP DOC ec cc csscccsvias .25 


WARREN H. MILLER, Interlaken, N. J. 











One Mystery Less 


Can you explain why 
Catholics are never Red nor 
Radical, Socialist, Communist, 
Anarchist, even when Wover>- 
| ments antagonize then or 
show them scant favor? 


The answer is in 


One Mystery Less 


Send thiscoupon with your name and address 
tous and you will receive this answer free. 


23 £. 41st St., New York, NY. 


‘ 
' 
‘ 
- 
' 
Please send answer to : 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de. 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which 
it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game depart- 


ment’s duties in the premises, 


It is not our intention to divert such information from the game 


department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been 


sent to the department by the informant, 





An Arizona Deer Hunt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a constant 
reader of Outdoor Life and enjoying the ex- 
perience of others in your most interesting 
magazine, I take the liberty to relate a re- 
cent experience of ours down in this “neck 
of the woods.” 

Our Arizona city being only a short dis- 
tance from the U. S.-Mexican border (nine 
miles), it is probably out of the “big game 
country,” therefore we confine our hunting 
entirely to deer and smaller game. Most of 
our deer are of the white-tail variety and 
of course are rather small compared to the 
Northern black-tail deer. 

It seems to me, having hunted in Colo- 
rado and other parts, that this is the best 
place for deer hunting I have seen—deer 
being just plentiful enough to require care- 
ful, hard, hunting for results. 

It has been our custom for the past few 
years during deer season (Oct. 1 to Nov. 1) 
to journey out to what is known as the 
Chiricahua Range of mountains, a distance 
of about seventy miles from our city. The 
season just closed marked one of our most 
successful one-day hunts. 

Our party this year consisted of five hunt- 
ers, including J. W. Toland, A. Sinclair, J. 
Peterson, A. Peterson and the writer. We 
left our city one rainy afternoon about 4 
p.m. After slipping and sliding over desert 
roads we finally arrived at the edge of our 
canyon—and such a contrast it seems, to be 
in so beautiful a place with its tall pines 
and prosperous-looking ranches, after cross- 
inch such a barren stretch of prairie. Now 


begins our long ascent up this narrow steep 
canyon—so narrow in places one could 
almost touch the bank on either side. After 
about ten miles of this we arrived at our 
camping grounds, beautifully situated among 
the heavy timber we have in these moun- 
tains. Owing to the rain, which was falling 
steadily, we had considerable difficulty in 
erecting a makeshift shelter, consisting 
mainly of a large canvas stretched between 
our two cars, which enabled us to pass a 
fairly comfortable night. Arising bright and 
early next morning and after a_ hearty 
breakfast we were off, each one taking a 
separate ridge. Deer tracks were very plen- 
tiful on all sides, our camp being in the 
midst of a very fine deer country. 

At about 7 a. m. one of our party killed 
our first buck—which proved to be a small 
one. Continuing, I covered a very short dis- 
tance when I suddenly saw three deer—two 
bucks and a doe—climbing the opposite 
side of the mountain. Picking out the 
largest of the two bucks, I fired, the second 
shot striking him squarely in the brain. Of 
course he dropped in his tracks. This one 
proved to be quite large—probably 125 
pounds dressed—having eight points and be- 
ing very fat. . 

After having been in camp probably two 
hours the two Peterson boys came in with 
another buck fully as large as mine. 

During the day our party saw at least ten 
deer, and having killed three bucks before 
1 p. m., we concluded our day’s hunt, ar- 
riving at our city that evening a very tired 
but well-satisfied bunch of hunters. 

Arizona. GERALD WILLIAMS. 








who tried to take a hunt in Mexico. 


each hunter. 


deer and turkeys and quail and bass. 


Mexico. 








Hunting in Mexico 





Editor Outdoor Life:—A few days ago I wrote you quite a long letter and 
among other things, lamented the difficulties in the way of American sportsmen 


change in the frontier regulations a special permit can be obtained from the 
U. S. authorities in Washington for the exportation into Mexico of 300 shotgun 
cartridges and 200 rifle cartridges, together with arms in which to use them for 
This permit is good for four months and a strict account has to 
be given of the arms and ammunition that the sportsmen fail to bring back with 
them at their return to the United States, 
used for strictly sporting purposes and not for shooting citizens of our sister 
republic or facilitating more revolutions, with which we are fed up down here 
and want to take a rest and catch our breath. 

Two of my friends, inspectors in the immigration service, already have these 
permits and take advantage of their days off to take a trip over the line after 


Of course sportsmen from the interior would need to have passports as well, 
made out in proper form. Perhaps they would need them before being able to 
get a permit to pass arms and ammunition. 

I was talking last night with a friend who has told me of the striped deer 
that he has killed about 200 miles from here (Piedras Negras), and he told me 
of the fish and game near his ranch some forty-five miles from here over a good 
road for autos—fifteen deer seen in one night in a neighbor’s corn field, forty 
wild turkeys in one bunch, near by, said to be very tame, haven’t been shot at; 
six or seven-pound bass being caught by goat herders in the Blue Springhole 
three miles from the ranch, and blue quail and bob-whites everywhere in droves 
in such abundance as we haven’t seen for years. 


I was then unaware that by a recent 


as it is understood that they are to be 


A. D. Temp.e. 
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2 Protect the Bear 
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“Ursus Horribilis” and “Ursus Americanus” have been 
going thru life with blackened reputations. They are blamed 
for crimes they never committed—offences that can be traced 
to the acts of mounatin lions, wolves and bob-cats—but they 
are bears, and bears have bad names anyway, so circum- 
stantial evidence closes the door to future discussion and 
Bruin is convicted and doomed to a hunted life, in many 
cases ending with a death of slow torture from the steel trap. 

Outdoor Life’s crusade for the bear is for the purpose of 
placing a misrepresented and a maligned and abused animal 
in the class where he properly belongs—where he will be 
protected and preserved to future generations, where he will 
not be promiscuously shot during July and August when his 
fur and meat are no good, and where he will be saved from 
the ignominious suffering of the steel trap. 

Sportsmen, societies, authors and naturalists are coming 
to our assistance. Enos Mills, in his book, “The Grizzly 
Bear,” has come forth with a good word for Bruin; the 
Boone and Crockett Club of New York has expressed sym- 
pathy in our cause; Dr. C. Hart Merriam, ex-chief of the 
Biological Survey, Washington, is with us; the present chief 
of the Survey, Dr. E. W. Nelson, has gone so far in our 
cause as to issue orders to all his assistants engaged in the 
killing of predatory animals, that they must not consider the 
bear as such an animal (unless found to have actually killed 
stock) and that he must not be killed; Dr. W. T. Hornaday, 
of course, is in line with our views—in fact every sportsman, 
naturalist and sportsman’s organization is in entire accord 
with Outdoor Life’s work for bear protection and they are 
helping us, too. But we want even more assistance from 
these men and organizations. We want them to roll up their 
sleeves, dig in and get actively to work in this cause by 
passing resolutions in favor of bear protection, and by every 
individual effort, too. 

We could quote volumes of eulogistic matter that has 
been written by sportsmen and authors on this subject had 
we space for it, but we believe that a brief extract from an 
article in a late number of the Saturday Evening Post, prob- 
ably written by Emerson Hough, one of America’s greatest 


sportsmen, will show how the general feeling runs: 
Protecting the Grizzly. 

Time out of mind the grizzly bear has been regarded as the 
most dangerous animal on this continent. We have always held 
him to be the very type and embodiment of all that is ferocious 
and dangerous. His name, “Ursus Horribilis,” shows what we 
think of him. All old. hunting stories which have come down 
from days of the trappers and hunters of the plains and the 
Rockies convey the impression of a giant beast to which fear was 
a stranger—a creature which attacked without provocation and 
which could never be met in combat except with great risk. The 
Indians always regarded the killing of a grizzly bear as proof of 
the greatest prowess, and a necklace of grizzly claws was the 
tribal Medal of Honor, Croix de Guerre, D. S. O. and V. C. all 
in one. Even those level-headed young gentlemen, Meriwether, 
Lewis and William Clark, have recorded their extreme respect 
for this giant brute. 
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These old grizzly stories came out of the days of muzzle- 
loading rifles. Moreover, not only were those rifles less efficient 
than the modern high-power arms but the bears themselves then 
were larger and more dangerous. They had not yet developed 
the heredity of fear. They did not run, but stood or charged. 
Even in the more modern times of big-game hunting the man 
who has killed his grizzly has always been envied, even tho as a 
matter of fact the feat might have been devoid of danger and 
even of excitement. 

For many years the grizzly bear has been so wary that it 
has been almost impossible to come up with him by still hunting. 
I should not like to take three thousand dollars and wager that I 
could kill a wild grizzly, by still hunting, to my own rifle any- 
where within the United States, allowing myself a year to do the 
trick. The truth is that the grizzly is a passing species in 
America. He is harder and harder to find, harder and harder to 
get. No longer a bold and courageous animal, he has become one 
of the wariest and most suspicious. 


It has been but a very short time that any man has raised 
a voice on the side of the grizzly bear. I think the first man 
to do that was John A. McGuire, of Denver, who for some time 
has been doing what he could to get some sort of protection and 
some sort of legal closed season established for the grizzly bear 
as well as for our other great game animals. In Montana for 
instance, where there are as many bears as in any other state in 
the union, they may be trapped or shot during every month of 
the year. The same is practically true over pretty much all of 
the remaining range of the grizzly. ‘The end is not very far off 
if the present condition continues. Here is one of the most prized 
big-game animals in the world, without question the most redoubt- 
able trophy of all American hunting, and yet it has no protection 
whatever at any time or against any method which may be con- 
ceived for its destruction. 

Fair play is a jewel. Even the giant in the prize ring has 
fair play among sportsmen. Why should not the grizzly have fair 
play today? Has he not played his lone hand —— enough to 
show himself a gentleman unafraid? Why should we not treat 
him like the gentleman he is? Why should we not have laws to- 
day protecting the grizzly and black bear absolutely during part 
of the year and at least partially during the restricted portions of 
the year? The Denver man ought to have a wider following. His 
idea has good sportsmanship back of it. The grizzly has | x a 
gentleman, even tho we call him a robber baron. 


Read our bear bill carefully (published below), write 
us that we may enroll you as a worker in the cause and send 
us the names of the present senators and representatives of 
your staie—also the game committee members, and co-oper- 
ate with us in every way, to the end that we may arise from 
our past lethargy and place on the statute books of every 
state harboring these animals a law that will do them justice. 


Write us that you can use a dozen—or a hundred— 
copies of our bear bill, and they will be sent you. It is not 
too late now to see the most influential and willing sports- 
man member of your assembly, ask him to father this bill, 
and then get in touch with the game committee of your 
assembly, acquaint them with the merits of the bill and ask 
for their favorable consideration of it. Then show an in- 
terest by having recommendations passed by your local 
sportsman’s association—if you have one; if not, have your 
friends assist you in following up the bill constantly until 
it goes to a vote. Joun A. McGuire. 








AN ACT TO PROTECT BEARS, AND FORBIDDING THE USE OF STEEL TRAPS, ETC., IN THEIR PURSUIT. 
Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of........2.sse00. 


No person shall at any time of the year take any kind of bear with a steel trap, or set, for the purpose of trapping any animal 


whatsoever, any steel trap larger than what is generally known and designated as a No. 4 Newhouse, and no person shall at any 
time of the year set a deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose of trapping or capturing any kind or species of bears whatsoever. Any- 
one found in possession of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen outside the corporate limits of any city or town of this state at any 
time of year, or who shall have set or assisted in the setting of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose of trapping or 
capturing bears, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and fined in accordance with the provisions of this act; with the exception that the 
State Game Warden or any of his authorized deputies may, at any time of year, trap or kill with firearms bears known to have 
killed stock, using any kind of a trap whatsoever; the same authority to trap and kill stock-killing bears is also extended to the chief 
of the U. S. Biological Survey or any of his authorized deputies. 

No person shall, during the months of July and August of any year, take, pursue, wound or kill any kind of bear in any man- 
ner whatsoever, with these and the above-named exceptions: That for the purpose of propagating and holding in any public park or 
zoological enclosure, or for the purpose of killing for the use of any public museum, the State Game Commissioner may, at his dis- 
cretion, issue permits for the taking of such animals at any time of the year. ; 

No person shall take or kill during the open season on bears, more than two of the kind commonly known as black, brown or 
cinnamon bear3, nor more than one grizzly bear, with the following exception: In addition to the above number, cubs under one 
year old, which have been following a mother that has been killed, may be taken, but they must be captured alive and their lives 
preserved if possible. The killing of cubs of any species under one year old is forbidden. Possession during the closed season of 
any part of such animal shall be prima facie evidence of guilt. : : ‘ 

Any person who violates any of the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be liable to a fine of not 
more than $200 nor less than $50 for each offense, or to imprisonment for not more than sixty days, or both, at the discretion of the 
court. 








This bill has been prepared after the exchange of much correspondence with America’s ‘eading sportsmen and naturalists. In its 
Present text is not meant to entirely conform to the needs of all states, but is intended to include the most vital general provi- 
sions necessary for bear protection, in the United States, with the idea of changing the seasons, bag, etc., fo conform to the re- 
quirements of any of the several states. We consider the bill an ideal one for the states of Colorado or Wyoming, for example. Vol- 
unteers are needed who are willing to assume the work of introducing this bill into the assemblies of the states which meet this win- 
ter. Game associations and prominent sportsmen can do a great work in this campaign, Write John A. McGuire, editor Outdoor Life, 
Denver, Colo., if further particulars than those set forth are required. 
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Goose Shooting in Saskatchewan 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On October 28, 
1420. I decided that [ could wait no longer. 
The inborn feeling that comes over one al 
this season of the year came with all its 
cumpelling force. and 1 headed my car for 
Johnston Lake to try my skill with the 
Branta Canadensis. |! took along some 
asme-made decovs. hunting coat, shells and 
guo. and started. The weather was cool 
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shouted Bill, and as if by instinct we hid 
deep in the pit to await their arrival. In a 
few moments the loud sharp call, “honk! 
honk!” came on with ever-increasing vocif- 
erousness until the air seemed to be filled 
with honks and geese. 


Bill watched with head to one side and 


kept me informed of their movements. 
“They are circling!” he said. “Now they 
are decoying! Dont move!” We waited 





| 
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rHk RESULT OF A SUCCESSFUL GOOSE HUNT 


and cloudy and very windy, all of which 
was good for goose shooting. 

| arrived at my friend Bill’s place about 
4 a. m. and after some hot coffee was taken 
we set out for the exact spot where on the 
preceding evening Bill saw about 500 geese 
feeding leisurely and they not having been 
disturbed, we felt sure of getting a shot. 

Our outfit .included a pick and sharp 
shovel with which to dig ourselves in, and 
after Bill got a good-sized pit dug we both 
undertook to “camouflage” the hole to the 
extent that the all-seeing eye of the oldest 
gander could discern nothing freshly dis- 
turbed. Then after setting up about fifty 
decoys with all cunning, we stepped into 
the pit, Bill having put the car behind a 
small shed that was about one-quarter of 
a mile off. We had no time to spare, and 
were no sooner ready than we could see a 
very faint dark line on the horizon in the 
direction of the lake. “Geese! Geese!” 


until the huge birds were right over our 
decoys when suddenly we sprang to our 
feet and with staggering onslaught fired. 
and six beautiful, large geese fell to our 
guns. We had just enough time -to place 
these with our other decoys when suddenly 
a second flight came along. and out of these 
we got seven more. The third and last flight 
was not so kind and did not decoy so well. 
but we managed to get three nice ones. 

The artificial calling of geese is very dif. 
ficult for a beginner to achieve, but with 
some practice may be very well done. 

Our shoot could not be called more than 
ordinary, as we have done better than this 
many times in former vears. 

] am enclosing a small photo of the above 
shout taken by my residence, showing the 
geese nailed up on the conservatory with 
gun, hunter’s coat and decoys—and last. 
but not least. “the doctor’s wife.” 

Sask. C. McArtuur, M.D 





A Game Hunt in Alberta 


A great scout is John Burnham, president 
of the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion; a man who has hunted everything on 
this continent from grasshoppers to griz- 
zlies, he believes in enjoying the “free and 
untrammeled” when he goes on his annual 
to the mountains. While he has hunted 
with guides, yet he seems to enjoy it better 
when he can walk and climb and shoot in 
his own way—also do his own packing and 
portaging. He evidently is not the type of 
sportsman that enjoys being led around the 
hills with a ring in his nose, so to speak. 

In the summer of 1919 Mr. Burnham and 
his partner poled up the White River in 
Yukon Territory on a big game hunt—with- 
out a guide—some contract, when we con- 
sider that even the Sourdoughs of that 
country sometimes swamp their craft going 
down this treacherous stream. The past fall 
Mr. Burnham and his son took a trip in the 
big game fields of Alberta—again without 
a guide—and a personal letter written by 
him to the editor of Outdoor Life, dwelling 
on the game situation in that country, is so 
interesting that we reproduce it herewith 
verbatim: 

“Relative to your inquiry about the game 


situation in Western Alberta. | would sas 
that there was less killed this fall than for 
a number of years, due quite largely, | 
think, to the unusually bad weather condi 
tions. Instead of the ordinarily pleasan: 
weather which is characteristic of this sec- 
tion in September, we had snow and high 
winds almost daily. On eight consecutive 
days it snowed. As early as Sept. 6 we had 
four inches of snow on Sheep River, and 
that day I waded thru snow knee-deep on 
a mountain above «amp. There was vers 
little good hunting weather. 

“Most of the parties returned early with 
nu game whatever. There were only a few 
sheep and goats killed, and no notable heads 
reported up to the time of my leaving. You 
have to go into British Columbia for bears. 
as there are no berries east of the Rockies. 
On the Pipestone Summit at 8,000 feet 1 
saw where a grizzly had dug gophers, and on 
branches of Sheep River and on Mistata 
River I saw some black bear sign, but it is 
not a bear country. 

“Black-tail deer are quite abundant. We 
saw some nice bucks, but the season for 
deer does not open till October Ist. There 
are also a good number of moose, for which 
at present there is no open season. It is 


a good fur country, apparently. 1 saw more 
marten sign (one in the flesh) than | say. 
on the White River of Alaska and Yuko: 
in 1919. 

“I made this hunt tur the benefit of o) 
16-year-old son, who has not previousl) 
hunted in high altitudes. We got no sheep. 
but had no difficulty in securing goats, anc 
{[ am glad to say the boy shot well and 
killed his cleanly, without assistance. 

“We hunted north from Lake Louise, be 
tween the national parks on the C. P. R 
and that on the Grand Trunk Pacific. The 
goat country is on the eastern side of thi- 
backbone of the Rockies. We killed ou: 
goats about five miles from the Pacih: 
watershed. The sheep country is in par 
allel ranges, twenty to forty miles or so 
farther east. These sheep and goat ranges 
run parallel for many miles, generally in a 
northwesterly direction. It is an _ ideal 
country, with every natural advantage’ for 
the game. It also has the man-made advan. 
tage of being between three Canadian na 
tional parks where game is protected at all 
times. Many of the finest type of big game 
hunters prefer the pursuit of sheep to that 
of any other game. 

“Alberta could profit by the possession of 
this marvelous sheep range if she would do 
just one thing—keep the Stoney Indians 
out of it. Today, due to the scourge of 
these Indians, the sheep are nearly exter- 
minated, except perhaps in Jim Simpson’s 
country on the Brazos and Cataract. Ever; 
valley in the sheep country for miles ir 
ticketed with tepee poles of old Indian 
camps. The Stoneys are, sheep killers of 
the worst description. They hunt ewes and 
lambs indiscriminately. A former Indian 
agent told me of an Indian who boasted of 
having killed alone thirty-five sheep in one 
dav. He held them in a mountain hasin 





NG, 
A SPLENDID CARIBOU 
Killed by Mr. Burnham on Hazel Creek, White 
River, Y. T., Sept., 1919. Left beam is 8 in 
in circumference a foot above head. 


with dogs till the job was completed. Thse 
Indians leave their reservation en masse ‘0! 
their hunts. They follow the sheep moun 
tains and each family during the hunt covers 
a considerable territory, stopping only ong 
enough at any camp to exploit the gem 
within a limiting radius. As a result ‘be 
sheep are nearly gone. 

“The Canadian government should ; iv 
the Indians something in exchange and 1! 
their hunting rights. According to | cal 
opinion there should be no difficulty in 
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naking a new treaty in the spring of the 
vear. This would give protection to other 
varieties of game, as well as sheep. Failing 
in this plan, the ewe and lamb range should 
be made a game refuge and closed to all 
hunting by both whites and Indians. Suca 
a measure would do much to help the sit- 
lation. They have the same trouble north 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific with the Stoneys 
from the reservation in that section. 


“My son and I were out twenty-five days. 
We hunted or traveled every day. We care- 
fully hunted every one of the headwater 
branches of Sheep River from the Clear- 
water to the Scob—then went down the 
Whiterabbit to the North Saskatechwan and 
up that river to the Mistaya. We did not 
fire a shot at sheep. We saw just one ram 
and sign of two others. I took a _ horse 
wrangler and eight horses. but we had no 
hunting guides. “Joun B. BuRNHAM.” 











Large Mountain Lions 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am send- 
ing you a newspaper clipping telling 
of the killing of a 338-lb. lion meas- 
uring 11 feet, near Marysville, Colo. 
The size of this animal seems to ap- 
proach that of the African lion. Will 
you tell me the size of the largest 
mountain lion you have any record 
of?—Henry Soll, Hellman’s, Calif. 

Answer.—There never was a moun- 
tain lion that measured in flesh 1] 
feet, nor one that weiglied 338 Ibs. 
We never even heard of a ten-foot 
lion: *being killed, altho some skins 
might be stretched that long. The 
largest mountain lion we ever heard 
of weighed 237 pounds and was killed 
by Theodore Roosevelt in Colorado 
| about eighteen vears ago.—Editor. 























Hunting at Telegraph Creek 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Herewith list of 
game killed by sportsmen in the Tele- 
graph Creek country for 1920. (This list 
was published in our December, 1920, 
issue.) It is not a good one, however. The 
weather conditions were something awful. 
Rain in the valleys and snow on the moun- 
tains, with heavy fog banks, made hunting 
hard. There is no shortage of game. Every- 
thing is on the increase. 

For an illustration: The New York-to- 
Nome flight of U. S. airplanes returned via 
here (Telegraph Creek. B. C.), and landed 
on my ranch. One of the officers. Lieut. 
Nelson, left the ranch in the morning. 
climbed the Glenora Mountain, shot at and 
missed either a large brown or grizzly bear. 
silled a large black bear, saw twenty-nine 
goats, five caribou, one moose cow and calf. 
and returned to the ranch the same day with 
the bear skin. Not bad hunting from a 
ranch house! 

They also remained at the ranch three 
weeks, waiting for a clear day to fly to 

izelton, B. C. This gives you a good idea 
the weather conditions. 


i] 


5B, ¢ J. F. CaLLBreaTH. 





Game Field Ricochets 


Trapping on the Farm” is a 34page 
strated booklet of much interest, issued 
ently by the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
vey, Washington. The author is Ned 
irborn. The book can probably be had 
_a 2-cent stamp. 

Ve extract the following from a letter 
tten by H. O. Bond of Missoula, Mont.: 
am enclosing picture taken of an elk 
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killed by me Oct. 18th this year on the 
Spotted Bear Creek, a tributary of the South 
Fork of the Flathead River. This is about 
forty miles due south of Glacier Park in 
one of the best sections of the West for big 
game. Not much game was killed in Mon 
tana this year, due to the fact that there 
was little snow, and the game stayed on 
the high ranges. We were very well pleased 
with our trip in the South Fork. getting 
our share of the elk.” 


L. V. Hill of Oakland, Calif., writes: 
“This year my friend and I had two good 
hunts, the first in the vicinity of Mt. Lassen 
Volcano, Calif., the only live volcano in the 
United States. We hunted at an elevation 
of 7,500 feet. Killed two mule deer, one of 
which weighed close to 300 pounds dressed. 
Ducks and geese are very plentiful in the 
interior counties of California. especially in 
the rice fields. Limit bags are common 
most any day and the shooting is not so 
uncomfortable as in days gone by. The rice 
fields are excellent feeding grounds and it 
doesn’t necessitate standing or sitting in 
water up to your arm-pits. as it did.” 


The deer hunting experience of Peter 
Mertz, former Spokane chief of Police. 
covers a period of forty-five years and in- 
cludes the killing of 233 deer. but the record 
kill of his long experience was made re- 
cently at Priest Lake, seventy-five miles 
northeast of Spokane, Wash., when he 
dropped a 355-pound mule deer. 
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The Whitehorse (Yukon Ter.) Star of 
Oct. 15, 1920, contains the following: “Las: 
Saturday ten of the big yame_ hunters 
reached Whitehorse on their return trip te 
the outside world. All of these men were 
hunting in the Kluahne and White River 
districts, and the parties were made up a 
follows: R. S. Mebane, wife .and son. of 
Great Falls, S. C., guided by William Arm 
strong: Dr. J. R. Care and A. Muller of 
Norristown, Pa., guided by T. Dickson; Dr 
Jones of Los Angeles, Calif., guided hb: 
Morley Bones and Gene Jacquot. Also » 
party of four comprising Messrs. Flahert» 
Beaumont, Caraway and Graham, guided b: 
Charles Baxter. A get-together dinner wa» 
arranged by these sportsmen for their 
guides, at which forty-three sat—at which 
a unique program full of good cheer was 
carried out.” 





CE 


ERRATUM 


In our January number, page 52, in 
the story entitled “Pheasant Propaga- 
tion and Protection,” it was stated that 
in one year (1898) 468 permits were 
issued to farmers by the game depart- 
ment to kill pheasants. This should 
have read about 1918.—Editer 




















In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 


THE LATEST BOOK OF THE NORTH 


A work of scientific as well as delightful interest to the big 
game hunter and the sportsman. It portrays the wonderful 





IN THE 
ALASKA-YUKON 
GAMELANDS 


BY J.A. 
MCGUIRE 





STEWART 
& KIDD CO. 




















Liberally illustrated by half-tone cuts made from photographs taken by the 
author while hunting both in Yukon Territory and Alaska. Publishers, The 
» Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Off the press in March, 1921. 
Advance orders received and filled by Outdoor Life. Cloth, $3.50, postpaid. 


Send orders to book department 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DENVER, COLORADO 


glacial life of the North; 
describes the climbs among 
rocks, snow and ice after 
white sheep and goats, the 
long stalks for moose; the 
hikes over rolling barrens 
for caribou, and contains 
many valuable suggestions 
on outfitting for a trip in 
that land. 


The book also contains a 
chapter on general sheep 
hunting—including the Big 
Horn, an animal that has 
been pursued by the author 
in the Rockies of United 
States probably to as great 
an extent as by any Ameri- 
can sportsman. 
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BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
The ROCHE 


Electric Hygienic Machine 
Don’t Be a Dead One at Fifty 

SHOULD BE IN g 

EVERY HOME 


It increases blood 
elireulation, strength- 
ons and soothes the 





























The Vigorous Man or 
Woman ts Leader of All 

You cannot realize the bene- 
fite derived from this machine 
except you try it. One treat- 
ment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. If you 
are asufferer of paralysis, 
motor ataxia, vertigo, spo- 
plexy, headaches, neuralgia. 
nervousness, general weak- 
ness, neuritis, rheumatism, 

Pees or hardeni 





arteries, be sure to investigate 
this machine. Takes the place 
of exercise. Give you> mus- 
cles firm elasticity ; be neither 
fat nor thin. 
NORMALIZE 
YOUR WEIGHT 


this machine means to 
one wanting in vital § 
strength, or suffering 





Remember this Ma- 

B OOK FR EE chine is not a vibrator or 
high frequency or a 

galvani fh ; batag health helping, life prolong- 
ing apparatus. No wires to connect. All you have to do is to 
throw on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE BOOK. It és 
for men and women who want to become healthy, vigorous} 
and efficient. This means you! Address: 


Roche Electric Machine Co., ©.L. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send Skins to the 






























Flave your fur cap, 
gloves or other gar- 
ment made in Milwau- 
kee, the tanning head- 
quarters of the middle 
west, Our experts will 
give you @ splendid 
job and you will 


Save 50% 


through our improved method. Thirty years? 
successful experience tanning for customers 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Ask your bank about us. Write for our 
book of Style Suggestions and instructions 
for preparing hides for tanning, 
JOHN FIGVED ROBE & TANNING CO. 

1563 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


Hildebrandt 


Spinners 
THEY CATCH FISH 
The J. J. Hildebrandt Co. Logansport, Ind. 

















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 
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Mailed Free to 
any address by | H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 
the Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 
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KENNERBEC CANOES—Safest to Use 

The superiority of the KENNEBEC CANOE 

is due primarily to an ideal—the aim of the 

makers to creute a new and higher standard in 

canoe building. Write for the Free Book today. 
Kennebec Boat and Canoe Co. 

25 K R. Sq., Waterville. Maine, 









Quick and satisfactory results are assured if 
you mention Outdoor Life when writing to ad- 
vertisers. 











Sporting Goods Dealers— 
Attention 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been read- 
ing practically all the outdoor magazines 
this month, and I find one query in all, 
sometimes several times repeated from all 
parts of the country, and that is, “Where 
can I get such-and-such a cartridge?” The 
answer invariably is that Winchester, Rem.- 
U.M.C., Peters, U. S., etc., make these cart- 
ridges and that they can be obtained thru 
local dealers. I am not writing this as a 
“knock” at local dealers directly, but if 
someone can offer a remedy outside the 
local dealers themselves, I would like to 
hear it. I will cite my own experience and 
think it is exactly what all are up against, 
to-wit: 

I live in a town of 100,000 population and 
it has some “first-class stores.” I buy many 
.38 Colt Special cartridges, thru mail order 
houses with other friends, because we can- 
not get them thru local dealers. A friend 
and I went into a sporting goods store, one 
handling hardware, farm implements, etc., 
which most towns boast of, and asked for 
.38 Colt Special cartridges. “Oh, yes—100,” 
and were handed .38 S. & W.’s. On telling 
the clerk that we could not use those, we 
were handed .38 Colt autos, which were 
declared to be just the same thing. A friend 
was along and tried to get .30 Lugers, and 
was told the .32 Colt autos was just what 
he wanted. We then asked if they would 
procure some for us, and were told they 
would do so. We went back once a week 
for several weeks, and were invariably met 
by the following conversation, between the 
clerk and someone in the back: 

“Hey, Bill (to man in back), has those 
shells come in yet?” 

“No, not yet.” 

We ask, “Have they been ordered?” 

“Eh, Bill, have they been ordered?” 

“No, not yet.” 

Now, Bill usually never asks what shells 
we are referring to or anything of the kind, 
so we are sending away for them, which we 
would not do if we could get them locally 
when we wanted them, and most of the fel- 
lows get implements, clothing, etc., along 
with the cartridges. 

I suppose this is one of the reasons the 
mail order houses flourish in spite of the 
“patronize-home-industry” slogan, shouted by 
indifferent merchants. I do not make these 
statements maliciously or with intent of 
riding anyone. But if any merchant reads 
and profits thereby to the satisfaction of us 
poor Nimrods we will take it these words 
were not written in vain. Has anyone a 
suggestion to offer? 

Ga. 


“As It Seems to Me” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to say 
a few words regarding the article in the 
July number, “As it Seems to Me,” by,D. 
K. B. While I have lived in a large city for 
sixteen years, I have seen some wonderful 
fur coats and collars; but, it seems to me 
I have seen just as many fur coats on men 
as women. And I think it has been the 
style to wear fur collars on men’s coats for 
years. 

Women don’t design styles for men’s 





clothing, Mr. D. K. B. There are more men 
than women designing styles for the Gentle 
Uplifters. So who is to blame for fur being 
so stylish? I advise you to write to Harry 
Collins, the best designer of women’s cloth- 
ing in the U. S. A. 

While I know that you would not parade 
the street with a coat or collar made from 
alley-cat fur, I would like to see you if 
someone presented you with a mink or bea- 
ver hide. Wouldn’t you run and find the 
best furrier in your city and tell him to 
make you a collar p. d. q.? While I have 
heard many women say, “Isn’t it a shame 
to kill such a pretty animal?” I must say 
that I have never heard a man say that. 

My husband is a hunter and a trapper, 
and would rather hunt than eat, and has 
come home chilled to the bone many a time. 
If men didn’t like to hunt and trap more 
for pleasure than business there would_not 
be so much fur on the market as there is 
today; and I don’t think a man would trap 
just for the vanity and thoughtlessness of a 
city woman. You can’t tell me that men 
trap all winter in snow knee-deep and 70 
below zero just for business alone if they 
didn’t like the sport that they got out of it. 
They would find an easier way of earning a 
living. 

Here in Canada nearly every man has a 
fur coat, cap and gloves made of lovely fur, 
and I think my husband will have a fur coat 
before I do. If every trapper would run his 
trap line every day, I don’t think these poor 
creatures would suffer so much, and a well- 
aimed shot from a Springfield would soon 
put them out of their misery. 

Last of all, I wish the Outdoor Life suc- 
cess, and you ladies who read the Outdoor 
Life—next time your husband goes hunting 
don your khaki suit and go along, not for 
the joy of killing, but to enjoy the outdoors. 
The fresh air will do you all good. And if 
you want a good time come to the C-D 
Ranch, Peace River, Alberta. We will show 
you plenty of game and lots of good times. 

Alberta. Mrs. A. T. C. 


Wild Bill Hickok 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a late summer 
number of Outdoor Life I read an article 
on Wild Bill Hickok. The writer of that 
article seems to have got his information 
about Wild Bill from dime novels and stories 
of the sensational writers of the Police Ga- 
zette, as his story of the wonderful career 
of this cowardly desperado savors very much 
of the dime novel and Police Gazette order. 

But in a following number comes another 
admirer of Wild Bill who spreads himself 
over a page of your magazine in trying to 
straighten out the former writer’s wires, 
which he claims are badly crossed. The 
fact is, his own wires are not only crossed, 
but have several bucks in them. 

The truth about W. Bill Hickok is that 
he was a thoro desperado and never killed 
a man in a fair fight in all his career. [iis 
killings were all done by getting the drop 
on his man and shooting before his vict ™ 
was aware of his intention. I was on 1 ¢ 


plains in the early days from ’67 until 1 1¢ 
frontier was pushed from the Missouri Ri: et 
across the Rocky Mountains, and know w! 3! 
I write about by seeing and experience. | 
spent several years in the country wh: re 






a 














Wild Bill had his stamping ground and knew 
im perfectly. He was a gambler by profes- 
sion, an all-round bully among those whom 
he could scare, browbeat and intimidate, and 
treacherous to those he was afraid of. I 
dislike to make a long article of this, or I 
would give an account of some of his 
treacherous and cowardly deeds, but will 
close with the statement that from my per- 
sonal knowledge and life on the ground at 
the time, all this hair-raising gammon about 
Wild Bill is all sensational blarney and 
written by those who know nothing of what 
they write, except what they have read in 
novels and books written for the perusal of 
the Eastern tourist and tenderfoot. 

Utah. F. W. HamMBLepon. 











Archery 


Archery long since ceased to be a 

profession, comments the Kansas City 
Star-Times. Gunpowder drove it 
from among the implements of war, 
and not even bluff King Hal in 1641, 
who tried to save it as a sport by 
prohibiting “sundrie newe and crafty 
games as slydethrifte, tennys and 
bowles” in favor of the ancient and 
honored pastime of the archer, was 
able to stay its decline. 
: As a sport, however, it never has 
| suffered total eclipse. In England it 
: has been and continues to be a pop- 
ular sport. Americans prefer a crafty 
game like tennis, and their devotion 
: to the national game of baseball pre- 
: cludes a gentler, more picturesque 
recreation such as archery. However, 
it was an American not so many 
years ago who went to England and 
entered in “The Ancient Scroton Ar- 
row” contest and made the highest 
score in a tournament that has been 
shot for 240 years. 


— Si 























An addition to the ever-growing egg family 
was announced by the following notice 
































r 
, which appeared the other day in a local 
- grocery store: “Eggs, 45c dozen. Guaran- 
. teed cookers.” 
f “I don’t say they’re eaters, mind,” ex- 
) plained the grocer. “Some would; but 
' they'll cook all right.” 
Our Get-Acquainted Column 
a [Replies to letters in thig column are 
e requested from reliable parties who may 
it contemplate such a trip or trips as men- 
n tioned. Such = may be sent direct 
: to the author of the letter. We suggest 
$ that as much information concerning the 
a- writer be conveyed to the other as pos- 
or sible, such as age, ence in hunting 
h : and camping, physical defects, if any, 
occupation, etc. Those who are looking 
r for a@ companion on a hunting, camping 
oT or other outing trip may write us of 
if their plans, keeping the matter within 
00 words, and we shall be glad to pub- 
to lish their letters.—Editor.] 
3, 
1¢ . 
d, _ Editor. Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
; icir from a good and honest partner and 
4 ood outdoor man for a bear hunt (black 
is brown bears) next spring here in 
. ska. Partner must be a good sportsman 
bs experienced to all kinds of weather 
. ditions. I am a sportsman for twenty 
1e rs; hunted big game all thru Canada, 
er f., and Alaska. Have my home here in 
at ska. Will gladly furnish references. 
I Y partners with good references will be 


sidered.—Otto Smith, Box 232, Cordova, 


ska. 
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Trees in Winter 


Great phantom sentinels they stood, of some forgotten past, 
Sheathed in their silver armor, in the gray dawn, dim and cold 

Rising above their fellows, grim, majestic, and austere— 
Battling with the storms like ghostly warriors of old! 


CATHERINE PARMENTER 
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“It’s a Bear’’ 


.22 Rim Fire Long Rifle 





|, Shooting Perfection. Cleans from 
breech. 634 inch barrel. Weight 31 ozs. 
Magazine Capacity—I2 Cartridges. 





Without tools, 
it’s in 3 pieces 
in 3 seconds. 


Catalog 
REISING ARMS CO., Inc. 


1 Jefferson Avenue 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
































By Planting 


TERRELL’S WILD RICE ™ 


Bigger and plumper; requires LESS SEED, 
produces MORE FEED. Germination guar- 

anteed. Plant as soon as the ice leaves. § 
To avoid possible dissapointment order now. 
Expert planting advice with every order, large or small 
Special inducements to clubs, associations and game com- 
missioners who can use 500 pounds or more. Get my 
literature. 


CLYDE B. TERRELL 
Dept. B 219 Oshkosh, Wis. 





















A DENVER POSITION FOR YOU 


Denver is the most beautiful city in America, 
and is the center of a rapidly growing territory 
nearly one thousand miles square. If you 
would like a Denver position—secure your train- 


ing in a Denverschool. Write to-day for catalog. 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
1625-45 Champa St. 


Denver, Colorado 


information FREE 














Bend us your name and ‘or full information 


dress 

regarding the Aviation ond Airplane business. Find 
out about the many great opportunities now open and 
how we prepare you at home, during spare time, to 
qualify. Our new book “Opportunities in the Airplane 
industry’’ also sent free if you answer at once. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Dept. 89762, 3601 Wwncmgan wve, CHICAGO 








Se en te 
Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
Catch Fish other fur-bearing animc!s 
3 in large numbers, with the 
New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. = 
catches them like afly-trap catches flies. Madein 
allsizes. Write for descriptive price list, and free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
of fish. J. F.Gregory, Dept, 205, Lebanon, Mo. 








Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


“‘More Game!”’ 








R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 








Elk Season—1919 vs. 1920 


(Taken from letter dated November 19, 1920, 
received from Mr. I. H. Larom, Secretary, 
Wyoming Game Protective Association) 
Hunters of Northern Wyoming and Montana 

are at last beginning to realize what tremen- 
dous damage was caused to game last year by 
the laws allowing late fall and winter hunting. 
The general scramble in 1919 to kill all game 
within reach is now bearing fruit. The first 
few parties from the lower country towns last 
year loaded up their cars or trucks (as was 
often the case) with the carcasses of elk and 
deer, and returned home and told their friends 
and their friends’ friends to hustle up the North 
and South Forks of the Shoshone and help 
themselves. 

This year the same crowd has arrived, some 
with four-horse wagons and enough artillery to 
start a_ siege, Every camp ground on the 
North Fork has a hunting party, and the South 
Fork pass is jammed with huntérs for twenty 
miles above valley, so no game can get by— 
but what a difference this year! These same 
hunters are gradually stringing out toward 
home, empty-handed. They cannot understand 
why a land of plenty in 1919 should be barren 
of game a year later. ‘‘Where are the so-called 
inexhaustible herds of elk?” cry the Wyoming 
and Montana hunters. 

The answer was shown this summer, when 
thousands of cars passed out of every park 
entrance with a winter-killed elk head wired on 
the radiator—the remains of an elk that was 
either wounded or driven back into the deep 
snows of the Yellowstone by hunters guarding 
the Montana line or blocking the passes of the 
Shoshone, preventing the animals from reach- 
ing their winter feed. 

That is what your November and December 
hunting has produced—one year of indiscrim- 
inate slaughter to be followed by years of game 
scarcity. Many a family who fed their dogs on 
elk meat last year will have their mouths water 
for a juicy elk steak this year. 

By the greatest good luck the fall of 1920 
has proved mild and summery. The remains of 
the great herds have been able to find good 
feed far back in the mountains where last year 
there was four feet of snow—out of reach of 
the pot-hunters and the so-called sportsman 
who likes to get his game from an automobile. 

Reports from Yellowstone Park rangers, 
game wardens, forest officers and guides in- 
dicate that our elk herd has decreased about 
40 per cent in one year. That means loss thru 
hunters and a hard winter of 16,000 elk in 
twelve months, Half of these were actually 
killed along the Yellowstone-Montana line; the 
balance were winter-killed, wounded or shot. 

Do we want to follow in Colorado’s footsteps, 
where now few elk exist, and to kill a deer is 
quite unusual? Certainly we do not! To pre- 
vent it we must see that our late season is 
eliminated; that the passes into the lower coun- 
try are protected; that more deputy wardens 
are provided during the open season; that de- 
liberate law breakers are brought to justice: 
and, most important of all, that the states sur- 
rounding the greatest of elk preserves—Yellow- 
stone Park—co-operate and work together by 


passing uniform laws for game protection. 





The House Cat 


By DR. A. K, FISHER 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 

Many an innocert hawk, skunk, owl and 
weasel has been shot for the deeds of that 
sleek highwayman’ the house cat. It is safe to 
say that this marauder, which enjoys all the 
comforts and protection of a home, in the more 
thickly populated districts destroys in the ag- 
gregate more wild birds and young poultry 
than all the native natural enemies combined. 
A cat has been known to kill a whole brood 
of chickens in a day, a feat unequaled by any 
predacious animal, with the possible exception 
of the mink. Others in the course of a season 
have practically destroyed whole coveys of quail 
or grouse Or nests full of young songsters. A 
well-known naturalist estimates that in the New 
England states alone 1,500,000 birds are de- 
stroyed annually by cats. 

The offender is not so often the well-fed 
household pet as it is the abandoned and ne- 
glected outcast known as the wood cat or ‘“‘wild 
cat.” In 1905 the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals in New York City killed 


monthly an average of 6,000 sick, injured or 
homeless cats—a total for the year of ove: 
70,000. A considerable proportion of thes: 
were pets abandoned by people who had gone 
to the country for the summer. Moreove: 
summer visitors to the mountains or seashore 
sometimes take with them their cats, which on 
their return home are too often left behind to 
swell the local overflow and make serious in 
roads on the birds of the region. 

It is safe to assume that in the rest of the 
state outside of New York City as many cats 
follow a nomadic life as in the city, and if we 
assume that each cat kills one bird a week, wr 
have a grand total of over 3,500,000 birds de 
stroyed annually. In the milder parts of ow 
country, as in the chaparral region of Cali 
fornia, where bird-life is abundant, cats ofter 
revert to a semi-wild state and never revisi' 
their old homes except for plunder. Sportsme: 
and bird lovers should be ever watchful, anc 
whenever possible remove marauding cats fron 
the coverts. 

The principal reasons given for keeping cat- 
are their attractiveness as house pets, thei: 
usefulness as companions for children and thei- 
alleged value as rat and mouse killers. It is 
impossible at present to obtain correct figures 
on the subject, but it is safe to say that few 
persons during a normal life-time run acros: 
more than half a dozen cats that habituall) 
attack rats. Occasionally a hunter cat is founc 
which seems to delight in catching rats, go 
phers or ground squirrels. It is a commor 
experience, however, to find premises that ar: 
well supplied with cats overrun with rats anc 
mice. At a certain ranch house in the Wes 
a member of the Biological Survey trapped i: 
his bedroom twelve mice in a week, altho eigh: 
cats had access to the place. 

Lovers of the cat should be content with onc 
or at the most two, of these pets, and shoulc 
see to it that outcasts do not run at large o: 
their premises, Now that cats are known t 
carry in their fur the germs, not only of ring 
worm, but also of such dreaded diseases a: 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, scarlet fever and small] 
pox, and fleas and ticks, which transmit bubonic 
plague and spotted fever, the Presence in the 
household of Tabby is not without its dangers 





Virginia’s Dog Law 

Last year 70,000 worthless curs were de 
stroyed in the state of Virginia. While the cu: 
dog around the farm can in no sense be pu 
in the same class with the half-wild house cat 
when it comes to destroying birds there is no 
question but that this kind of dog is detrimenta) 
to game life. The half-starved cur with per 
haps a trace of bird dog in his lineage wil! 
devote his time to hunting out the nests . 
round-nesting birds in order to eat the 

oung birds and young rabbits also furnish eo 
with food and sport. 

Virginia’s law provides for a tax of $1 for 
male and $3 for female dogs, and the enforce 
ment of this law is entrusted to the art 
ment of Inland Fisheries and Game. en 
this law was put in the hands of the gam- 
officials it was netting the state $60,000. A: 
the present time over $300,000 is  collecte: 
yearly from the dog tax. Tags are on sale a 
the office of the city and county treasurer: 
from November to February. After Februar 
a 5 per cent penalty is added. The dog owne: 
then has three months, or up until May 1, be 
fore he is liable to arrest, 

On the Ist of May a list is sent to each 
warden, showing the name of every man in hi: 
district who has paid his tax, and the numbe 
of dogs on which he paid. All the warden ha: 
to do then is find a man with a dog who is no! 
on this list, and prosecution is in order. 

We know of no other state that has a docx 
law as productive of results as Virginia. Hov 
ever, it has one glaring defect from the co 
servation standpoint. All the work of enforc 
ment is done by the conservation departmer 
A certain proportion of the funds received 
used for reimbursing farmers who have le ° 
property, such as sheep, from dogs running 
large. Another portion of the money is us 
for giving the Pasteur treatment to anyone b 
ten by a mad dog. So far, well and good, b 
the balance or unused portion is then turn: 
over to the school fund. We believe that tI - 
money should be devoted to the fish and 
fund, which stands all the expense of colle: 
ing it. 
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A Course in Fish Culture 


niversities and colleges are realizing the 
efits from the sensible conservation of our 
iral resources, and in realizing it have felt 
need of proper schooling facilities to train 

educate men to carry on this most import- 
work. 

srnell has its school of game farming, where 
young man so inclined may learn both the 
entific and practical side. Cornell’s game 
m is one of the best equipped in the coun- 

but to the University of Washington goes 

credit of establishing the first college of 
heries. The university offers a short course 
two months and a half primarily for the 
nefit of persons engaged or interested in some 
hase of the fishing industry who desire to in- 
rease their efficiency, but cannot take the time 
equired for the longer course, which takes 
‘rom four to five years, and carries with it the 
legree of B.S. and M.S. in fisheries. 

A complete hatchery and system of rearing 
sonds have recently been installed. The stu- 
ient can thoroly learn the hatching and rear- 
ng of different species of fish. The tuition for 
-his course is only nominal, and undoubtedly 
many young men interested will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. Full details can_be 
secured from Mr. John N. Cobb, Director, Col- 
lege of Fisheries. University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash, 


Venison Left to Rot 


Some time ago in this department we had a 
short note commenting on Minnesota’s law 
which makes it a misdemeanor for any man to 
wilfully allow game to spoil. We believe that 
this is a good measure, and that a similar law 
should be made and passed in all states, es- 
pecially where big game is to be found. 

Under date of October 29 a clipping from 
the Toronto (Canada) Globe states that “hunt- 
ers who have gone into the bush north of Hull 
County report a tremendous waste of deer 
meat in the woods. The hunters claim that the 
wasteful practice is being followed by non- 
resident sportsmen. Dozens of carcasses, it is 
stated, are rotting in the bush, the slayers hav- 
ing taken the heads off and left the meat to 
lecompose on the ground.” 

Such a practice is bound to he condemned 
hy any right-thinking man. 


Help Your Game Warden 


Sportsmen should not lose sight of the fact 

that their future sport depends upon the proper 
protection of the game. The game warden has 
a difficult job before him and is entitled to 
and needs the co-operation of all true sports- 
men. The man who breaks the game laws is 
robbing his brother sportsman who obeys the 
rules and regulations laid down by law. 
_ The violator does not deserve any sympathy. 
Some men must be educated with a club. I 
you have this type operating in your section, 
lend the officer in charge your assistance in 
his efforts to bring them to justice. If the 
average sheriff received no more co-operation 
from the law-abiding citizens in his community 
than it has been the custom to extend to the 
game warden, crime would run riot. 


Eliminate Red Tape 


Recently a federal judge imposed a fine of 
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50 cents on a violator of the game law. Fre- | 


quently insufficient fines have been imposed by 


Inited States judges. This may often be due | 


to the fact that a judge of the United States 


District Court feels that the bulk of such cases | 
should be decided by some lower court. Un- | 


joubtedly the framers of our judicial system 
lid not intend the United States judges to be 
hothered by many really trivial cases, such as 
minor infractions of the game laws and the nu- 
merous cases now taken before them under the 
olstead Act. 

We believe that United States commissioners 
should have the power of imposing fines under 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act just as most 
game-law cases in states are settled before a 

ice of the peace. If a law could be passed 
evalizing this procedure, it would greatly sim- 
f matters and make the federal wardens 

h more effective, as their time would not 

be taken up by the numerous and lengthy 
rts now necessary, when often a violator 
not come to trial before the judge for a 
or two after the violation occurred. 





} he managing editor wheeled his chair 

und and pushed a button in the wall. 
person wanted entered. 

Here,” said the editor, “are a number 

directions from outsiders as to the 

‘ way to run a newspaper. See that 

y are all carried out;” and the office 

gathering them all into a large 

te-basket, did so.—Washington Life. 





ly not spend Spring, Summer and (i. 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects?% 
indreds of kinds for collections. Some ¥ 
*1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work 
y instructions, pictures, price list. Get 
now. Send l0ec (NOT STAMPS) for my 
ated Prospectus. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in 
*. Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif. 











NO MORE 
Camp FireTroubles 


Here’s the perfect stove for every outing. 
Set up and going in a jiffy. Two burners; burns 
asoline or distillate; heat regulated as desired. 

© smoke, soot or odor: not affected by wind. 






















KaMPKo, 


THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 


Compact—all parts enclosed in case when 
not in use. Size folded, 14x8x3 inches; weighs 
8 pounds. Sold by hardware and sporting goods 
dealers everywhere. Write for attractive folder 
describing the KAMPKOOK in detail and other 
camping conveniences. 


AMERICAN 
GAS MACHINE CO. 


830 Clark Street 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 






AMERICAN FOLDING 

































National Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Camping and Trapping stories and pictures, valua- 
ble information about guns, rifles, revolvers, fishin 

tackle, camp outfits, best places to go for fish anc 
game, changes in fish and game laws, and a thousand 
and one helpful hints for sportsmen. National Sports- 
man tells you what to do when lost in the woods, how 
to cook your grub, how to build camps and blinds, how 
to train your hunting dog, how to preserve your tro- 
phies, how tostart a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 


ONLY $1.00 FORA WHOLE YEAR 

No book or set of books you can buy will give you 
the amount of up-to-da'‘e information about life in the 
open that you can get from a year’s subscription to the 
National Sportsman. Special information furnished 
to subscribers at all times. Free of Charge. 








The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures shown above are 
reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, in strikingly at- 
tractive colors, from original oil paintings by well-known 
artists. They make appropriate and pleasing decoraticns 
for the den, camp or clubroom of any man who likes to hunt 


or fish. . 
SPECIAL OFFER On receipt of $1.00 we will 

send you the NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN magazine for a whole year, 12 bigissues, to- 
gether with theset of pictures described above. Pin a dol. 
lar bill to the attached coupon and mail it right now at 
our risk. Your money back if not satisfied. 


| ee i} ' eeeeeee 


: National Sportsman Magazine, 222 Columbus Ave., 

s Boston, Mass. : Sout 

° Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the 
= National Sportsman, and the set of 8 outdoor pictures, 
* asagreed. 

s Name-.... 

s ¢ 
$s Address... 
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Casting Tackle and Methods| 


By O. W. SMITH Y 


(Angling Editor, Outdoor Life) 


Into this sumptuous book has gone the cream of | 
Mr. Smith’s casting knowledge. It is a frank, | 
careful and accurate discussion of the whole sub- 
ject of casting 
with short rod 
and  multiply- 
ing reel, be- 
ginning with 
rod materials 
and _ working 
through to reels 
and landing 
tools. We know 
of nothing quite 
80 complete. 
The novice will 
find here just 
the tackle in- 
formation he 
has been s80 
long seeking. In 
the second half 
of the book the 
author discuss- 
es actual fish- 
ing, how to cast 
over a 
varieties of 
waters. As well 
as being a safe 
guide, the book 
is entertaining- 
ly written and 
will be read by the outdoor lover for its nature 
touches. Beautifully illustrated with many photo- 
graphs of the author’s own taking. No modern 
angling library can be considered complete without 
this latest and best “‘bass book.” 


PRICE $3.10 POSTPAID 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is alsoa chapter on the 
Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send your order 
and remittance to 10-6¢ 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 


SAVE 257 to 607 


on slightly used 


GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


™ Cameras and Lenses of every description. Equal 
‘ato mew, Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of money saving bargains in 
slightly used and new cameras and supplies. All 
aoods soldon 10 days’ Free Trial. Money 
back if not satisfied. You take nochances dealing with us. 
We have been in the photographic business over 16 yrs, Write now 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dept. 212124 S. Wabash Av. Chicago, IL 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and —— Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.’’ In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O, LEONARD 
Suite 80, 70 5th Avenue - - New York City 


GSTINGH TG ets 










































Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O°BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


f Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


How To Throw The Diamond Hitch 


We have reprinted another edition of 


‘*The Intricacies of The Diamond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 
which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 

















1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 
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Salmoned Dogs—A Scientific Tip 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On my return from 
a few week’s vacation I found your request for 
information on the bulletin “Salmoning of 
Dogs,” which was forwarded to me by the 
State Board of Health. I have only one copy 
of this bulletin, which I cannot part with. 

In substance the experiment consisted of de- 
termining the cause of so-called salmon poison- 
ing of dogs, which I found to be caused by 
an ameba that inhabit the fresh water streams 
and find their way into the aorta and kidney 
of the fish. If fish so infected are fed to dogs 
without being cooked to kill the ameba, it 
usually results in death. The ameba can be 
recovered from the intestines of the dog in 
great numbers as it is purely an intestinal dis- 
ease. 

A large number of dogs were fed for a long 
time on salmon caught in the salt water and 
known not to have inhabited the fresh water, 
with negative results. These same dogs suc- 
cumbed readily when fed with a very small 
portion of the kidney or blood of salmon trout 
and brook trout taken from fresh water. 

After having the disease once the dogs ap- 
parently become immune, as further experi- 
ments demonstrated the fact that dogs inten- 
tionally fed with salmon trout or trout from 
streams tributary to the salt water developed 
the disease in a severe form and after having 
recovered apparently were immune, 

It was further found that by the administra- 
tion of a two-grain dose of calomel for two suc- 
ceeding nights, administered at the vomiting 
stage of the disease, a very high percentage of 
the dogs recovered because the acidity of the 
stomach contents converts calomel to bichlo 
ride of mercury, which kills the ameba and 
the dogs recover. This was verified in a num 
ber of instances by owners of dogs in different 


localities. 
Portland, Ore. E. F. PERNOT, 
The Pernot Laboratories. 


Note.—We are gratefully appreciative of this 
letter from the Pernot Laboratories. This expla- 
nation sets the final seal on salmoned dogs. 
As I said before, it is only someone with a well- 
equipped laboratory on the ground that was 
qualified to speak on the subject. The informa- 
tion contained in this letter should be of great 
value to dog owners who live where dogs are 
liable to eat salmon which cause our canine 
friends so much trouble.—W. C. C. 


Some Thoughts on Breeding 


The study of heredity is not often taken into 
account in breeding dogs, at least only in a 
superficial way, The first impulse of the breeder 
is to use a sire that is convenient or accessible. 
If the breeder is deeply interested in a certain 
breed, a sire is picked with a record on the 
bench or in the field, or, what is still better, 
a sire and dam that are known as producers of 
high quality stock, or a sire and dam belonging 
to a high quality strain—all of which, of course, 
is sound breeding reasoning. There are certain 
strongly marked characteristics in every strain 
which are self-evidently good or bad, but what 
is called the principle of the independence of 
unit characters shows us that no strain is 
wholly good or wholly bad; and this leads me 
up to the phase of breeding I wish to dwell on, 
and which is generally overlooked, and that is 
that the latent defects in certain strains are not 
suspected; they are hard to analyze, and it is 
the latent defects that crop out and cause so 
much disappointment to the dog breeder. I 
mean that these latent or hidden defects (and, 
of course, there are the latent advantages) are 
latent in the strain; they may or may not be 
latent in individuals of the strain. Of course, 
with those dogs which are bred to intensify 
something like type, those dogs connected by 
close kinship, where there is a defect latent or 
otherwise in a certain strain, and this inbreed- 
ing takes place, so that the same defect exists 
in the germ-plasm of both parents, then it is 
more likely that the progeny will be effected 
than if the defect present on one side is differ- 
ent to that present on the other. 

Some of the laws of breeding are worth 
studying if we are keenlv interested in attaining 
success; for instance, directly we raise the in- 
tellectual standard in dogs, as we have in set- 
ters, for instance. or a special standard of type 
like we have in French bulls, Bostons. et al, the 
law of diminishing fertility gradually asserts 
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itself, and our litters are numerically smaller 
and less robust. Last month I had a litter of 
seventeen puppies from a cur female and a litter 
of three ton a Boston terrier, sadly inbred. 
All of the seventeen lived, and all three of the 
Boston terriers died. 
Another phase in the philosophy of dog 
breeding which has not been discussed very 
much is the fact that the logical conclusion 
would lead us to believe that whatever charac- 
ters or faculties are hereditary are also neces- 
sarily cumulative, but nature steps in and de- 
nies any cumulative effects, or rather curbs the 
tendency towards it, and unless we could in- 
fallibly insure that the cumulative effect was 
only for good, perhaps it is just as well that 
she does. I mean by cumulative effect that 
two dogs of phenomenal characteristics or facul- 
ties will have, on the average, progeny with a 
reater amount of that special characteristic or 
aculty than their own, The very contrary of 
this is the case; the more a dog is phenomenally 
above the average, the less chance there is that 
any of his get will have still more of his or her 
special characteristics. ‘The reason of this is 
that heredity follows the law of recession to 
mediocrity. All groups of living things vary 
round an average as regards each of their char- 
acters. Those near the average are always nu- 
merous, while as we get near the extreme in 
either direction the numbers become less and 
less. Special strains follow the same law. This 
brief explanation of these problems of dog 
breeding will probably explain some of these 
things that have perplexed breeders of stock, 
especially dogs. Heredity plays a very import- 
ant part, much more important than we often 
realize when we try to study it. The wonderful 
canine instinct we hear so much about -is noth- 
ing more than fixity of character induced gradu- 
ally but surely by heredity. Many of a dog’s 
acts apparently dictated by reason are in reality 
the survival of habits contracted by his once 
savage ancestors. we Gc 





The Value of Fresh Earth to Dogs 


Some years ago I wrote a brief paragraph in 
Outdoor Life on what I considered at that time 
the beneficial influence of a dog coming in con- 
tact with the soil, especially digging in the 
earth, suggesting that city dogs and house pets 
would lead healthier lives if they could dig out 
a few gophers sometimes. Since the little para- 
graph was written some new ideas on the sub- 
ject have developed. In passing I might say 
one of the most fallacious ideas that have ever 
been promulgated in the early days of the dog 
fancier (and they were numerous) was the then 
prevailing thought that if dogs were kenneled 
on cement floors they were apt to develop what 
was called “kennel lameness.” ‘The few cases 
which I have been able to run down during my 
life, which were reported to me as being kennel 
lameness, were cases of a disease called myelitis, 
a disease which eventually paralyzed the hind 
quarters. Myelitis is a disease of the spinal! 
chord—an inflammation of the spinal chord—and 
could not be attributed to standing on cement. 

The idea of canine lameness due to standing 
on cement, which prevailed so strongly years 
ago, and to some extent today, is a myth. | 
don’t know how many dogs have passed thru 
my gate since I have been in the dog business- 
certainly not less than 50,000—and I have never 
had a case of lameness due to cement, and my 
kennels are cemented. I am not advocating the 
use of cement in this discussion for kenne! 
floors, nor opposing it, but I am referring more 
particularly to kennels which have cement floors 
and open air runways attached, where the dog: 
are on the ground during the day. his is 4 
pertinent digression, Dogs that are continual!: 
digging and burrowing in the earth seem to d: 
rive a tone and a tonic to their systems that 
cannot be derived in any other way; the freshly 
dug earth turned over by the dog’s paws as ! 
digs, or when he lays in it, and nosed over t 
the dog as they do when digging for a rabbi 
for instance, thru some process of electrifyin 
sensibility, seems to stimulate the nerve force 
of the dog. The spirit, poise, endurance an 
resistance of disease of the digging dog ovc~ 
the non-digging, and especially the glossy co 
and bright eye are often quite noticeable. Th 
is much more noticeable in a case of wild ar 
mals that live in a burrow and burrow holes 2 
their lives when compared to our domestig dee 
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Kennel Queries 


Vill you kindly answer a few questions thru 
r Kennel Queries? I have three stag hounds; 
is sixteen months old and the others are 
twelve months old. An old fox will often out- 
run them. Are they too young yet to have 
their speed, or should I have a hound of some- 
what faster breed for a leader? If so, what 
breed would you recommend, Russian wolf- 
hound or the grey hound? I have been told 
that the grey hound is no good for such as fox 
and wolf, on account of lack of grit or courage. 
sie you give me your advice, as I want to get 
back of the best I can get.—E, O. Ellingson, 
inich, 

a —We have your letter of the 22nd, 
and will say these dogs are not too young to 
show speed; the most favorable age, in fact. 
They should show a better speed than a fox 
does. Some stag hounds are not speedy. We 
would advise without any reserve your using 
greyhounds; Russian wolfhounds are also good. 
I have used them all, and prefer the grey- 
hounds to all of them, Greyhounds have cour- 
age if rightly handled, and, best of all, plenty 
of speed.—W. C. C. 
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Kindly give me by return mail a remedy for 
clearing my dog of little white worms that come 
out of the rectum. Have tried two different 
preparations without results. Thanking you 
very kindly for the above.—L. M, Alley, Wilder, 
Idaho. 

Answer.—-Your description of the condition of 
your dog is rather vague as to the kind of 
worm, but we presume it is the pin worm. If 
so, give a capsule containing one grain of san- 
tonine, on a fasting stomach, for three consecu- 
tive mornings, following in three-quarters of an 
hour with one ounce of castor and olive oil 
mixed in equal quantities. You do not state 
the age of your dog.—W. C, C. 


Can you tell me what the trouble is with this 
hound? This is a three-fourths bloodhound 
bitch, eighteen months old. She quit eating and 
would not touch a thing for five days; nose was 
cool, and she had no cold; bowels watery and 
of a redish color; wanted water all the time, 
and would drink large quantities and _ then 


vomit, which would be very ropy. She is now’ 


eating, but appetite is not what it should be. 
Bowels still watery. Please send me recipe for 
common round worms, and also recipe for tape- 
worm, with instructions for giving same. I am 
enclosing stamped envelope, and wish you would 
give me this information by return mail, and 
oblige.—)', W. Robinson, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Answer.—We have your letter of the 11th, 
and would say we believe your dog probably 
has gastritis, or inflammation of the stomach, 
coupled with enteritis, inflammation of the 
bowels. We would recommend that you give 
her one-half teaspoonful of subnitrate of bis- 
muth three times a day until the bowel and 
stomach inflammation subsides, Then give one- 
half teaspoonful of Gray’s glycerine tonic in 
water twice daily. For the round worms, one 
grain of santonine for three consecutive morn- 
ings, in a fasting stomach, followed in three- 
quarters of an hour with one ounce of olive and 
castor oil mixed equally together.—W. C. C. 


I have a thirteen-months-old half fox and 
half bloodhound dog, which I took up in the 
mountains with me trapping. I let him sleep 
in the cabin with me and gave him all he 
wanted to eat. In spite of the good care, he 
took a very bad cold, and has lost his big, 
Strong voice, also his strength, and he doesn’t 
care to eat much. In the mornings his eyes 
are nearly closed with matter, and he shivers 
when it gets a little cold. He has been this 
way for about four weeks. Will you please 
tell me how to get him well? Also how to keep 
him that way. I am a subscriber of Outdoor 
Life, and sure like “Ihe Kennel.” Can you 
tell e a good worm remedy for dogs. Hoping 
that you can re me the much needed informa- 
tion.—-A, E. Marsh, Box 284, Hemit, Calif. 
\nswer.—We have your letter, and from your 
Gescription we believe your hound undoubtedly 
has distemper. We would recommend that you 
give him one grain of quinine three times daily. 
Fee good rich broth in small quantities—about 
4 ta.lespoonful at a time. Trusting your dog 


sy 7 regain his strength, we remain.— 





,/ (ave a very fine pointer thirteen months 
old it is gun-shy. He has always had the 
bes eatment, is very mindful, and a good 
until a gun is fired, which scares him to 
= Please advise me at once what you 
wc = about it—Walter F, Taylor, Wake 
ver.—Regarding your dog being gun-shy, 
y my way to cure him would be to take 
a a boat too far from land to swim ashore, 
os ep firing, and then feed as soon as he 
oe back to the boat, having previously 
_ Another ed is to fire small charges at 
i ‘ time, and if he rungs off, take away his 
o¢ itil he stands fire.—W. C. C. 
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Events for Boys and Women 


In every one of the state trapshooting cham- 
pionship tournaments there should be a junior 
trapshooting championship and a woman’s trap- 
shooting championship. 

Kansas, thru the efforts of A. M. Campbell of 
Salina, ran a junior and woman’s championship 
tournament this year, and the Kansas State 
Sportsman’s Association will add these two 
championships to the 1921 program. What 
Kansas has done and will continue to do should 
be followed by every enterprising association. 

Women are numerous at the traps these days, 
and they would become more plentiful, too, if 
events were placed on the program in which 
they could compete against members of their 
own sex. There are a few amateur women 
shooters, such as Mrs. Vogel, Mrs. Randall, 
Mrs. Bruff, Mrs. Winkler and possibly one or 
two others who are willing to take their chances 
against the male of the species, but there are 
many fair diana’s who are not as expert as 
these mentioned. 

A boys’ championship at 50 targets and a 
woman’s championship at 100 targets, just as 
they have in the Grand American, would make 
excellent feature events. ‘lhey would not be 
overburdened with entries the first year, but 
thy would improve yearly. The Grand Ameri- 
can, big as it is today, didn’t attract a howling 
mob the first year. 

The tournament is Kansas in which Charles 
Hollinger won the boys’ championship, and 
Mary Campbell the woman’s title, attracted 
twenty-five shooters, Hollinger and Miss Camp- 
bell are each seventeen years old. This is the 
second time Miss Campbell has won the cham- 
pionship. In Kansas they have a Woman’s Fed- 
eration of Shooters, a state organization, and 
they do things for the fair sex there. 

After a lapse of several years an indoor trap- 
shooting tournament will be held in connection 
with the Sportsman’s Show, which will take 
place in Madison Square Garden, N. Y., Janu- 
ary 29th to February Sth. Annie Oakley and 
Mrs. L. C. Vogel played prominent parts in the 
Sportsman’s Shows a years ago, and the veter- 
ans remember the competitions well, There will 
be three championships—amateur, professional 
and woman’s. There will be qualifying rounds 
daily, for which trophies will be given. The 
woman who makes the best score in any one 
of the events will be crowned the woman’s 
champion. The five high professionals will shoot 
100 targets for the pro championship, and the 
ten high amateurs vill do likewise for the 
simon pure title. 


Shooters to Meet at G. A. H. 


For a number of years we have been sug- 
gesting that the trapshooters gather in one big 
meeting while the Grand American Handicap 
was on and discuss trapshooting generally. We 
haven’t been able to get the point over very 
well, but next year there will be a meeting that 
will pave the way for bigger gatherings. Each 
state association elects a representative to the 
zone conference, and each zone conference elects 
a representative to the amateurs committee of 
the A. 1. A. These state representatives to 
the zone conferences and the five zone delegates 
to the national meeting will meet during the 
next Grand American and go over trapshooting 
and when the session concludes the amateurs 
should have enough dope to go before the Amer- 
ican Trapshooting Association with some con- 
structive plans for the betterment of the sport. 


No Amateur-Pro Championship 


A motion to have an open trapshooting cham- 
pionship of the United States was lost at the 
recent meeting of the American Trapshooting 
Association. Just why the organization should 
frown on such a championship is beyond us. 
Such an event would be a good thing for the 
sport. We know that there are a dozen ama- 
teurs who would relish just such an event and 
we are sure that the professionals would take 
kindly to it. It is a pity that the best amateurs 
and professional shooters cannot be brought to- 
gether in an open championship event. 





Fred Stone, the actor, never misses a chance 
to shoot. Every town that Stone plays in he 
looks up the gun club and makes arrange- 
ments to shoot at the clays. Stone would be 
one of the best shots in the world with the 
same attention to shooting as to the stage. 











A BOOST i OUR ADVERTISING 
LUMNS 


aici Me., Jan. 3, 1921. 


Adv. Manager, 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Sir: 

Yours of recent date to hand regard- 
ing the running of my ad in your Feb- 
ruary issue. No thank you! There is 
such a thing as too much advertising, 
and at this time I am submerged with 
correspondence from all parts of the 
United States on account of my Decem- 
ber ad. Therefore, I will wait until I 
can at least see out before I “dig in” 
again. Very truly yours, 

W. G. BERRY, Gunsmith. 


(Mr. Berry used a three-inch ad in our 
December number.) 
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Southwest Sketches, by j. A. Munk; 310 pages; 
ao pa $3.50; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
ork. 

The archaeologist, the naturalist, the student 
and the traveler will all be interested in this 
beautiful book, overflowing as it is with instruc- 
tive descriptions and clever illustrations. Cow- 
boy life, Indian habits, frontier relics, natural 
history sketches are all strongly featured in the 
work, insuring to the lover of the wild and of 
nature a feast of literature and art fit for a 
king. 











Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting, by Col. John 
Caswell; D. Appleton & Co., publisher; $5. 
This is a book written by a thoro sportsman 

for those of his kind. The quest for game has 

taken Col. Caswell all over the world, and he 

has embodied his experience in this book in a 

manner that will prove most interesting and in- 

structive tol other sportsmen. His review of he 

vital organs of big game and how to place a 

bullet there is especially good. There is also 

included much data that has never before ap- 

peared in print. We would place this book as 
os. companion to Col. Whelen’s ‘American 
ifles.”’ 


Old at Forty or Young at Sixty, by Robt. S. 
Carroll, M. D.; 147 pages; illustrated; $2.25; 
the MacMillan Co., New York. 

This book deals with scientifically-revealed 
truth, not with any sort of wonder work. Dr. 
Carroll offers workable, simple recommendations 
along physical, mental and spiritual lines that 
will help any who honestly apply them to round 
out a healthful, efficient “three score years and 
ten.” 


Lake Maxinkuckee, by B. W. Everman and H. 
W. Clark; Vols. 1 and 2; 38 colored plates; 
15 halftones; $3.50 in Indiana; $5.25 outside; 
ee Conservation Commission, Indianap- 
olis. 

These chapters are devoted to the mammals, 
birds, reptiles, amphibians, mollusks, crusta- 
ceans, insects and various other groups of ani- 
mals found in and about the lake, and a vast 
amount of useful and interesting information 
regarding their habits is given. The greater 
part of volume two is devoted to the botany of 
the lake and vicinity, and popular accounts are 
eee of the 838 species found in the region. 

ne chapter in the book is devoted to the dif- 
ferent ways in which fishing is carried on at 

Lake Maxinkuckee. 





Playing Safe. 

The stingiest man was scoring the 
hired man for his extravagance in want- 
ing to carry a lantern in going to call 
on his best girl. 

“The idea!” he scoffed. “When I was 
courtin’ I never carried no lantern, I 
went in the dark.” 

“Yes,” said the hired man sadly, “and 
look what you got.’’—American Legion 
Weekly. : 
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inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of smal) 


accounts in this department. 


Each number and initial-counts as a separate word. 


Copy should be received vy the first of each preceding month 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise. 


ment. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America. and vou wil] find this 


classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 


Kennel Department 





OORANG 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are loyal companions for 
man, woman and child; faithful protectors 
for automobile, camp, home and estate; 
ideal dogs for farm and ranch; carefui 
drivers of cattle, hogs and sheep; excellent 
ratters, water-dogs, and hunters of all kinds of game. 
Choice stock for sale. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Illustrated catalog mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 
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Tower Hill, Illinois 






offer hounds starting totra‘l at 
#1300. Guaranteed cracherjack 
rabbit hounds at $17.50. Pre- 
war prices. Our pride cooners 
are gentleman broke. Our fox, 
wolf and coyote | ounds will ge 

their share of the race in any 
company—they make good, We 
have an unlimited numbe r of fo 


and tree stock puppies All 

broke dogs sold on ten daystrial. Have pleased thousands 

and can please you. Enclose 10c in stamps or coin for price 

list. Remember Dad Humphreys is the largest = 
hound dealer—Dad's name backs them. 2-It = 
SMA TH 





COLLIE—Magniticent show dog, male, eighteen 

months old, perfect muzzle and head, correct 
color, high-class champion stock, make a splen- 
did all-around dog, trained as a guard dog. 
Address D. B. K., care Outdoor Life. 2-1t 


REGISTERED AIREDALE DOGS and pup- 
pies for sale. Fred Hitchcock, Lock Box 711, 
Atkinson, Neb. 2-It 


LLEWELLIN, 








English, Irish, setter pups, 

trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 


YAMCASCA AIREDALES; none better; pedi- 
ag puppies, $25. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


























F. G. Thompson, Route 2, Sheridan, Ore. 2-1t 
MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky | ST. VRAIN AIREDALES of quality. Raised 
pups of Champion Soudan Swiveller, Tintern | in the mountains, which means vim, vigor and 
Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood; not | vitaity. Imported Nomanton Lad at stud. St. 
back yard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone | Vrain Kennels, Lyons, Colo. 2-1t 
Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 2-3t | i 
| POINTERS and setters at all times. Wm. Mc- 
AIREDALE PUPPIES WANTED—Give price, | Girk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 1-3t 
description and full particulars. Will also | 
contract for future delivery. P. H. Sprague, y 
Maywood, II], 10-6t KEEP YO 
AIREDALE BITCH, 2 years old, for $30; fine | UR DOG WELL 


on skunk and will make good on any kind of 
game. Photo for dime. N. Cheek, Marathon, 
2-1 


ex, t | 





GRANDMA GLADSTONE F.D.S.B. 46870 has 


another litter of those beautiful orange and 
white English setter puppies. Full particulars 
and photos. Distance cuts no ice. Morton B. 
Cooper, Owego, nN. Se 2-1t 





THOROBRED WHITE COLLIE puppies for 

sale; can make immediate delivery; all eligible 
for registration. Send for price list. F, L. 
Phillips, Buffalo, Mont. 2-1t 





famous’ kennel 
and American 


COCKER SPANIELS—This 
breeds the world’s best English 
hunting Cockers, 








exhibition and companion for | 


Sergeant’s Condition Pills are a splendid 
tonic for weak, listless, ailing dogs and 
puppies. Build strength and health, 60c at 
dealers or from 

us by mail. en my 


F R E E Pa Dog Ailment 
DOG BOOK ~ 


Polk Miller’s famous 
Dog Book, 64 pages 

on care, feeding and 
training, also pedi- 
gree blank, ailment 
chartandSen. Vest’s 
celebrated ‘‘Tribute 
to a Dog.” Write 
today for a freecopy. 


POLK MILLER DRUGCO. 2} 









610} svernor St. 
A matey Va. 

















children; puppies only for sale; males, $25; 

females, $15, Obo Cocker Kennels, “Atkinsen,”’ | 
Denver, Colo. 2-tf | WALKER FOXHOUND PUPPIES for sale. 
M. J. Peters, Stuart, Iowa. 1-2t 

NORWEGIAN bear dogs. [Irish wolf hounds, | 
English sag Og Russian wolf hounds, TRAINED FOX and wolf hounds: also coon 
American fox monnde, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon | and varmint hounds. On trial. John W 
and varmint dogs. Fifty-page highly illustrated | Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 12-31 

catalog, 10c stamps. Rockwood Kennels, Lex- : 

ington, Ky. 12-tf | IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed 
| er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine. 
curly coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters 
oy TRE LUE GRASS FARIS EEIOELS, OF BERRY, KY., | and trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
11-tf 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum H-unds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds, also Airedale Ter- 
riers. All dogsshipped on trial, pur- 
chaser alone to judge the quality, sat- 
isfactio™ guaranteed or money re- 
funded, Eighty-four page highly ill- 
ustrated, instructive and interesting 
catalog for 10c in coin. 








collies and old English shepherd 
all ages; rabbits, poultry, 
Send 10c for list of what you 
Box 460, Oakland, Iowa. 

9-6t 


AIREDALES, 
dogs; puppies, 

thorobred stock. 

want. W. R. Watson, 


SIXTY-MINUTE worm someadins 
anteed to expel all worms from dogs; 





one dei guar- 
harm- 


less vegetable compound. Prepaid, 15 doses. $1: 
36, $2; 75, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., Ells- 
worth, Minn. 8-12 


‘BUCKHORN 





AIREDALES 
REGISTERED A. K. C. 


With 20 years experi- 
ence, we know how to 
breed the kind thatare 
real terrier. A lot of 
classy puppies from 
The Great Briargate 
Buckley and four 55 
Ib. big husky hunting 
bitches, June — 
livery. Pups 
raised in the open. ¥ 
hardy, vigorous, kind. 
The hunting instinct 
is bred in the bone 


Guarantee Breeding, Safe Delivery and Satisfact‘on 


























DR. DEACON 1-tf WILLOWS, CAL, 





results are asSured if 


Quick and satisfactory 
when writing to ad- 


you mention Outdoor Life 
vertisers. 





DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds 
A hundred to pick from. Guar 
anteed as represented 


| DENVER BOARDING KENNELS .-« 
2919 Forest STREET, DENVER, Coio. 








Arms 


OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 
and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old 





time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.: lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
805 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 





SSS sling swivels for all sporting rifles; easily 

attached ; sent postpaid, $1.50 per pair. Gun 
smithin machine work of all kinds. Sports 
man’s ervice Station, Tenafly, N. J. 2-11 














FOR SALE—.45 automatic, holster. 2 clips. 
.32 pocket positive, $25; .38 Smith & 
1905, $29; .32-20 Smith & Wesson 
1905, $29; 250 Savage, Pg 50; Remington auto 
matic, 12-gauge, $50; . R. A. target Rem 
ington, $35, new; .38 a ccich & Wesson, 1902. 
28; .38 pocket auto, Colt, $30; 12-gauge Rem 
ington pump, $30; .303 Savage, $30; 1895 .30-’06 
Winchester, $25; .22 W. R. F, 1890 Winchester 
7°. used; 15 per cent discount on new guns 

eo Bechtol, Redmond, Wash. 2-1 


BEAUTIFUL SPORTING MAUSER—Brap 





new 8mm, raised cheek piece, télescope sight 
etc. Write for price; will astound you. John 
Walton, 607 Nashville Ave.. 


New Orleans, La 
2-hh 





WANTED—Winchester single shot rifle, solid 

frame, set trigger, .32-40 or larger; condition 
of barrel not considered. W. T, Whiteford, 1143 
West 42nd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 2-19 


FOR SALE—Model 1919 Savage, .22-cal. rifle 

with sling strap and adjustable sights: new 
condition; price $22. Hart. 1195 Twelfth 
St., Detroit, Mich, 2-It. 


SPORTSMEN: WE SELL NEW GUNS. AI 

standard grades of American-made guns, rifles 
pistols and revolvers, at lowest living prices 
We also handle the new Reising .22-cal. auto 
matic pistol, which all sportsmen fall in love 
with at sight, because of its beauty, simplicity 
and accuracy. Write (enclose stamp), compare 
prices, and be convinced. H. M_ Bowers. Holy 
oke, Colo, 2-tt 











automatic guns, rifles 


W ANTED—Remington 
Zeiss binocu 


Colt automatics, Perplex and 





lars. Maplewood Kennels, Carthage, Mo. 2-1 
SEND 2-CENT STAMP for special bargair 

list, guaranteed firearms, binoculars. Walte 
Harrington, Carthage, Mo. 2-11 





FOR SALE—Colt double hammerless, 12-gauge 
.32-in. full modified, high-grade gun, fine con 
dition, $55. New service target, .45, 7%-in 

gold bead front sight, brand new, $45. Frontie 

.32-20, blue, 7%, new, $25. Frontier .41. 5% 

new, $25. Bisley, .45, om a inside, 4 

J. D. O’Meara, Lead, 


MAUSER AUTOMATIC PISTOL, 7.65mm 
like new; Lugers, 9mm, short or medium bar 
rels, absolutely new, all with holsters and aux 
iliary stocks, $50 each. Only money orders ac 
ease. F. Miller, 3018 23rd Ave., Oakiend 
alif. 2-11 


GUN REBLUING SECRETS—Formula like 

leading factories use for putting blue finisb 
on guns; no special equipment needed. Formu 
la and complete instructions mailed for $1. E.J 
Simon, Box 38, Dane, Wis. “lt 
FREE TO GUN OWNERS—Send $1 for 1) 

three trade secrets, rebluing gun barrels, :18! 
remover for gun barrels, and for making Ni‘ro 
Solvent oil, and receive free_a khaki gun covet 














Earl Warring, Box 218X, Parkersburg. I: _ 
-jt 
FOR SALE—Beautiful stock for the  «¢# 


Springfield rifle, best black walnut, full pi tol 


grip, beautifully checked English, oil fini h: 
price $25; stamps for photo. R. Tait, 1918 ( a1 
versity Ave.. San Diego, Calif. It 
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SINGLE BARREL PARKER trap gun. S. C. 
“grade, list price $200. No better shooter 
made. good condition. I need the money, and 
or gun at $100 for quick sale. O. E. Hen- 
aing, Mead, Neb. 2-1t 





‘AVE a brand new shotgun of a popula: 
make that I i. willing to dispose of at a 
1 - price. . H. Ladd, 926 East 11th Ave., 

Den ver, Colo. 7-t4-C 





WANTED—Colt Frontier revolver, .44-cal., 7%- 
in. barrel, serviceable condition. W. V. 
Hardy, Waimea, Hawaii. 2-It 





WANTED—I will pay cash for good Smith & 

Wesson or Colt revolver or automatic pistol; 
also Bisley and Luger. C. T. Paxson, 84 Well- 
ington Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 2-1t 


BARGAIN SALE—Several new sample Colt 
and Smith & Wesson at 20 per cent discount; 
used ones from $6 up. What are you looking 
for? I have it. New B. & L. and T. R. $95 
. S. army binoculars, $34.50 and $29.50 All 
goods on approval Will trade. Send stamp for 
list. C. T. Paxson, 84 Wellington Road, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 2-1t 








FOR SALE—Winchester .25-35 take-down, 26- 

in. barrel, pistol grip stock, sole leather case, 
and box of shells, all in fine condition ; also one 
4-power field glass, 24 Ligne and case, brand 
new; will sell the outfit for $45. Chas. M. De- 
Golier, Clayton, Wis. 2-1t 


N STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, ct 
extra fancy, $4, Military stocks, $1.50, $2.50 
and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 N. Isabella ie 
Springfield, Ohio. 1-6t 





FOR SALE—.256 Newton, factory condition, 

fifty cartridges, $60; .38 Smith & Wesson 
special, 6-in., blued; square grips, new, $30. 
Edward Haussman, 413 West Green St., Hazle- 
ton, Pa. 2-lt 





GUNS, new and_ second-hand: Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and 
all other kinds. ‘lhe right goods at the right 
price. Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. 
F, C. Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, aa 
-t 


SELL BOLT ACTION target pistol, caliber 
.22, for $12. John P. Mayfield, Postoffice Box 
203, jersey City, N. J. 2-2t 





1912 WINCHESTER, matted rib, 12-gauge, full; 
Springfield .30-’06; both fine used condition; 
$35 each. Winchester repeater, 12-gauge, fair 
condition, $17; .30-’06 cartridges, $4.50 hun- 
dred; .30-40 cartridges, $2.75 hundred. Want 
im | carbine, fair condition. Ray Nelson, Roy, 
tal 2-1t 





22 COLT AUTOMATIC, ivory bead, fine con- 
dition, $27. Want .32 Smith & Wesson, swing 
yut; .32 Winchester special carbine. T. R. Con- 
rad, Dilltown, Pa. 2-1t 





FOR SALE—Krag rifle; price on application; 
Stevens telescope No. 4253, special mounts for 
Savage rifle, $16; Stevens No. 44 .22-cal. rifle, 
Lyman sights, $12; 90 primed .256-cal., shells, 
$2.25; 70 Newton .256-cal., 129-gr. bullets. $1.35. 
\, A. Field, Fillmore, N. Y. 2-1t 


38 SMITH & WESSON, special, new, er? 

.38 Colt army special, good as new, $25; 
automatic, new, $28; New service target, En. 
$46; 9mm ge new, $46; .45 Smith & Wes- 
=. new, $27. E. . Brittan, 629 Bloomfield 
, Hoboken, "N. is 2-1t 


oe AUTOMATIC COLT, Savage and Rem- 
ington pistols, in exchange for new and sec- 
md-hand Winchester, any gauge, any model. 
Ed Bero, Parsons, Kan. 2-1t 


1912 WINCHESTER 12, fine condition, $40; 
_ cost $76.25. A. B. McDorman, 616 Quitman 
St., Denver, Colo. 2-1t 











Birds and Animals 








DOGS BIRDS, PIGEONS; FANCY PET 


STOCK OF ALL KINDS; BOUGHT, 
SOLD AND EXCHANGED 1-2t 


CANARIES FOR SALE—Walsh’s famous pedi- 

greed songsters have no equal. Sold ten days 
on approval. Write for catalog. John P. Walsh, 
breeder and trainer of fancy canaries, 757 River 
St., Troy, N. Y. 2-1t 


RAISE THOROBRED BIRDS—A paying busi- 

ness for women. Secure your stock now. 
Golden Operas, English Linnets, Andreasberg 
Rollers, Campanninies. Trainers a_ specialty. 
Mrs, J. H. Meier, 18 Judson Bldg., Big Rapids, 
Mich. 2-1t 


Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger profits 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 














FOR SALE—70 single-shot Remington rifles, 
chambered for 8mm Lebel cartridge with bay- 
mets and scabbards; rifles are all in perfect 
condition and many of them have never been 
fired; price, $5. 3,000 8mm Lebel cartridges, 
Sc each. Bridgeport Rifle Club, 805 Wood Ave. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 2-1t 


FOR SALE—.30 Luger, in good condition; first 


check for $25 takes it. E. Ester, care Neweli 
Ranch, Winton, Calif. 2-1t 
FOR SALE—Springfield 1898, perfect condition, 
180 rounds of ammunition. First money or- 
der for $35. M, Little, Box 5, Mountborne, 
Wash. 2-1t 








er t. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


C. T DRYZ, Box _— Eagle River, Wis. 








SILVER FOXES will thrive in Colorado. We 

guarantee delivery on silver, black and cross 
foxes. Order a pair at once. Enclose stamp 
for particulars. Todd & Moore, St. Stephen, 
N. B., Canada. 12-3t 


HOUGHTON LAKE strain grey mallard eggs 
for sale, $2 for 12, postpaid; safe delivery in- 
sured. Cloyd Crow, Camden, Mich. 2-3t 








FOR SALE—Heavy Ithaca hammerless duck 
gun, 12-gauge, 32-in. London twist barrels, 
sole leather case, $50. Fancy stock and fore- 
arm Remington pump, 12- gauge, 30-in. ribbed, 
full choked, trap barrel; 24-in. cylinder barrel, 
$70, Winchester model 95, .30-’06 special sights 
and sling rifle, $50. .45 Colt Frontier 
Y-in. barrel, belt, holster, 75 cartridges, Ideal 
No. 4 mould’ and "reloading tool, $35. All 

crank condition, Ideal No. 3 special .35 Win- 
chester reloading set, $3.25. Ideal gas check 
mould, .30-30 cal., No. 308284, $1.50. Winches- 
ee 30-30 rh ” $2. Winchester .44-40 tool, 
$1.75. .30-06 metal cased ammunition, $5 per 
100. J. H. Bachmann, Rapid City, S. D, 21t 


FOR SALE—.44 Special Remington target pis- 
te perfect condition, 5 organ Van 
Matr-, 1501 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
on 2-1t 
ALA-KA OUTFIT for sale: Ross .280 and 
Pr -war ammunition, Luger carbine, range 
finde: tents, stoves, etc. If interested, write 
Plank, Wickenburg, Ariz. 2-1t 


COI) ARMY DOUBLE ACTION for .45 Colt 
Ca ridge; 6-in, barrel, practically new, per- 
fec yndition, full length, checkered grips, 

















Paul Emshwiller, 3230 Fourth St., S.E., 
Air apolis, Minn. 2-1t 
FO ULA for best home-made smokeless pow- 
der ._ Kills the high cost of shooting. Guy 
base College View, Neb. 11-4t 
H. ) LOADED AMMUNITION, cast bullets 


supplies. Chas. T. Short, Box 87, Po 
Calif, 10-61 








WANTED—Good second-hand copy Wallihan’s 

“Camera Shots at Big Game,” and Dugmore’s 
“Nature and the Camera.” N. F. Harriman. 
Omaha, Neb. 2-\t 





RABBITS—SKUNK—MINK—FOX 
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1 AM A BLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT AND CAN 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. BY THE 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS. 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 

















Homesteads and Lands 


SHAWNEE, OKLA., center of a great farming 
country, Write for free agricultural booklet. 
Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Okla. 2-1t 








EIGHTY THOUSAND acres homestead land 
in Arkansas Ozarks. Abundant timber and 
water; mild, healthful climate; excellent o 
chard; stock, poultry and farming section; deer, 
bear and turkey hunting, fishing, trapping, pearl- 
ing, fur farming. Large state map, two maps 
showing vacant homestead land and full infor 
mation, $1. Maurice D. Decker, Norfolk, Ark 
1-2t 

$5 DOWN, 5 monthly—five acres fruit, poultry, 
fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting. 
fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kan. 1-6t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 
BIG GAME,SALMON, TROUT 


Can handle one or two parties for the famous 
Cassiar district of British Columbia, all white 
guides, also for grizzlies in the spring. Salmon 
fishing nearly every month in the year. Steel- 
head trout from January to June. Magnificent 
fly-fishing for rainbow troutfrom Marchon. Les- 
sons in spinning and fly- fishing given. Thirty 
years experience in sport in this country. For 
particulars write to A. BRYAN WILLIAMS 




















WiLL GUIDE PARTIES for moose, sheep, 

goats, bears, also small game and fishing in 
Atlin district, noted for big game. ‘I'wenty 
years’ experience. Write for particulars to 
Lemieus Bros., Atlin, B. C. 1-4t 


MAKE ARRANGEMENTS NOW for your 

spring bear hunt—grizzly, black and brown 
bear, For information write Thompson Bros., 
Barkerville, B. C. 11-5t 








THE BIG-GAME fields of British Columbia and 

Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, deer, 
goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. Large 
or small parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, 
North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


Taxidermy 











SEND YOUR TROPHIES TO 
EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 
I CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


Formerly with the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History 
3060 LARIMER ST. DENVER, COLO. 
Phone Main 6711 12-6t 














FOR SALE—Very large, well mounted elk 


head, spread 64 inches, $80. Northwestern 
Taxidermy Co., 415 Second St., N. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 2-1t 





A FEW SETS of extra fine wolf skin fur sets, 
left over, will sell cheap. O. R. Gilbert, —- 
der, Wyo. 2-1t 


ELK HEADS, hides, feet, etc.; deer heads, 
mountain sheep heads, mounted or unmount- 
ed. O. R, Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 2-1t 


FOR S SALE—Beautiful new coyote. robe, made 
of eight skins; long fur, lined, $100. Levi 
Ward, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 11-tf 


WE BUY BEAR TEETH, wolf teeth, coyote 

teeth, mountain lion teeth, wildcat teeth, coon 
teeth and badger teeth. Saw the teeth out of 
the skull so they look like false teeth. Do not 
clean them, Get our prices. Papier Mache 
Specialty Co., Reading, Mich. 1-3t 


TAXIDERMY AND FURS—Neck pieces and 

muffs, made from raw skins, fox, coon and 
similar size, $9 and $9.50. Coyote or wolf, $11 
and $11.50. Caps made up. All kinds of taxi- 
dermy. Deer heads a specialty. I guarantee 
to return same skins you send. Parcel post or 
express C. O. D. Jy. G. Burst, Ridgewood, 
N. J. 2-1t 

















“OR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
ag stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 


log 56. It is FREE. baggy ae ne N.W. 


Scheol of Taxidermy. Elwood B 


Wild Duck Attractions 


MORE WILD DUCKS will come to your 
waters next fall if you plant wild rice—the 
food they love. Order now for spring planting. 


» Omaha 











Terrell’s seed grows. Guaranteed. Write for 
literature. Clvde B. Terrell, Dept. B-220, Osh- 
kosh. Wis 2-1t 


1170 GeorgiaSt., W. Vancouver, Brit.,Coiumbia 2-2 
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WOMEN AND MEN! —The Science of 
Life and the Art of Living builds for you 
a beautiful body and youthful vigor. 
People above thirty made to look and 
feel and be young. Splendid business 
opportunity for you. Healthful, lucrative 
work. Address Frank S. HANNEN, Box 
432, Ault, Colorado (2-1t) 














TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or no pay; $1 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba se 
Pr., Baltimore, Md. -tf 


BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity. 

Travel. Experience unnecessary. Particulars 
free. Write American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, N. Y. 11-6t 








TRADE—Mounted eight and ten-point deer 
heads. Want rifle, tent or binoculars. Goss, 
So. Wallingford, Vt. 2-1t 


EVINRUDE BUILT-IN MAGNETO, like new, 

$75. Will take .35 Remington automatic or 
No. 3 Eastman autographic as part payment. 
A. C. Geiger, Valier, Mont. 2-1t 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY repaired by ex- 

perts; prompt service, low prices, perfect 
work; satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. Send 
by registered mail. We will write you cost. 
Your property returned immediaely if price not 
acceptable, Send to Turpish & Sons, 113 Sta- 
pleton, New York City. 2-1t 


PLE ASANT FLORIDA ROOT easily, inex- 
pensively overcomes any tobacco habit. Send 
address. Dr. Philip Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 2-2t 














FOR SALE—.45 Colt, new Service, 7%, excel- 

lent condition, $27. Aueroid barometer, 
8,000-foot scale, $16. Eleventh edition Ency- 
clopedia Britanica, handy issue, 29 volumes, and 
index, India paper, new, $67; worth over $100. 
New, extra heavy, solid 14-karat gold, open 
face, 18-size Waltham watch, finely engraved; 
worth over $100, sell for $60, 120 7mm factory 
cartridges, $1 a box, sent collect, privilege ex- 
amination. Hubert Holliwell, Schroon Lake, 
N. ¥. 2-1t 





FOR SALE—3%x4% auto graflex, Tessar le 

lens, roll holder, magazine plate holder and 
case, in perfect condition. Would take 3-A 
Eastman special in like condition part payment. 
Roy S. Miller, Box 45, Grafton, N. D. 2-1t 


SALESMEN—Become | independent; own your 

business; experience unnecessary selling our 
$7,500 accidental death, $50 accident, $25 sick 
weekly benefits, $12.50 yearly, other amounts 
proportionate, Guaranteed steady income from 
renewals; $250,000 deposited insurance depart- 
a Registration Department L, Newark, 
eS 2-1t 


PATENT—Send for free book, contains valu- 

able information for inventors. Send sketch 
of your invention for free opinion.of its patent- 
able nature. Prompt service, twenty years’ ex- 
perience. Talbert & Talbert, 4921 Talbert ae : 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS secured, prompt service, avoid a 
gerous delays. Send for our “Record of 
vention” form and free book telling how to ob- 
tain a patent. Send sketch or model of your 
invention for preliminary examination and ad- 
vice free. Charges reasonable, Write today. 
J. L. Jackson & Co., 153 Ouray Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 2-1t 


WILL TRADE—10-acre farmette in northwest 

Florida for pair first-class pedigreed pointers 
or setters, well trained, also trade farmette for 
two high-grade double guns of standard make 
in A-l condition. Here’s your chance to get a 
good piece of land if the South for summer 
home or hunting lodge. What have you? R. E. 
L, McCaskill, DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 2-1t 
KODAK—3-A Eastman, R-R lens, ball-bearing 

shutter, sole leather carrying case, perfect; 
$22, or what have you? C. Baker, DeFuniak 
Springs, Fla. 2-1t 
MARINE SHELLS and curios. My illustrated 

catalog and a showy shell mailed for 10c. 
Chas. B. Lungren, Box 565, Ozona, Fla.  6-tf 


FISHERMEN ! 

MYSTIC LEADERS HOLD ’EM 

Send 1 cent for book de- 
scribing Spanish and Japa- 
nese method and production 
manufacture and uses of silk- 
worm “gut.”” Also valuable 
information about leaders 
and flies. 2-2t 
TACOMA GUN STORE, TACOMA, WASH. 
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ANGLING omatete, Sportsman’s Guide Caengnees $1.10 
; Grizzly, The (Enos Mills)..........--- oe ae 

Amateur Rodmaking (Frazer)..... seeeeee-$1.90 Individual Instruction in Rifle. Practice 
American Food and Game Fishes........ 6.35 (McNabb) .......--- ina’: 80 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis Land of Footprints (Stewart E. “White).. 2.15 
Rhead) postpaid... .cccccocccossecese -- 3.65 Long Shooters, The (Altsheler).......... .75 


Angler’s Secret, The (Chas. Bradford)... 1.15 Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans).... 2.60 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them.. 1.50 Modern Rifle, The (Bevis & Donovan)... 1.25 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes Moose Book (Merrill).....cececeecceses 6410 
of America (James A. Henshall)....... 3.10 Our Big Game (Huntington) lilustrated. . 2.65 
eer of the Black Bass (Henshall)...... 3.10 Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 


Book of Fish and ries (Rhead)....... 1.60 (Roosevelt) .... ES Oe 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock). 2.00 Our Rifles (Chas. W. “ Sawyer)... ...eees 4.75 
Casting Tackle and Methods (O. w. Smith) 3.10 Pistol and Revolver Shootin CRC 
Compleat Angler (Walton).........+.... o abo wright), new and revised edition....... 
Complete An ages and Sportsman (Blake).. 2.00 Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward) 7h 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies (Ship- ed. (Duty fe England extra)....... x 

ley) wssseceeesesseccceeereverens 1.50 Rifles and{| Ammunition (Ommundsen & 
Favorite Fish and Fishing * (Henshall) : ose Se Robinson) ..... » 62 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp)............. 1.90 Rifles and Rifle Shooting “c "Askins).... 1,96 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp)..... 1.90 Rifles and Shotguns (Miller))........... 2.60 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer)...........++-.+++ 1.90  Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller)....+-.+++++ 1.50 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Carroll).. 3.10 Sporting Rifle (Winans)..........2+eee++ 5.40 
Fishing with Floating Flies (Samuel G. Sporting Firearms (Keghart). cccccvssese 1.90 

Camp) cece rere eeseessessceceeceee open Sug, estions to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 1.60 
Game Fishes of the appease: eoen Sune ' Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Saw +f hed 2.60 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll)............ 3.10 es of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon) 5.25 
Idyl of the soebepaie The eee Wildfowl and Waders (D. Huntington)... 2.60 

MEMO) sda atwetkeraccdda dices 3.10 Wildfowlers (Bradford) .......scesceoes - 1,10 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)......- - 1.90 
. poe ae gO ain eg oo phate 4 

ractica ait asting t, John). wccceoee ° 
Practical Dry Fly Rage (c).. Soames - 1.90 KENNEL 
Practical Fly Fishing pe. eee 1.90 
Salt Water Game Fishing ce ~ Holder) 1.90 All About Airedales (Palmer). ee ee . La 
Streameraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden)....... 2.60 Airedale, Setter and Hound (Miller)...... 1.00 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (Southard) 10.25 American Hunting Dog, The (Miller)..... 2.60 
Tragt: 108 COMED) so ive sc cecscesmens cate 2.60 —- Trainer eameaingned paper he 00, om 

CLOT wc cc ccccccccccesccsescccscccese \° 
Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams). e+ 2.00 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING i Spaniel 3 a (hose reer eee ee 
i ‘ ’ ~ Sa 
Back to Nature (Newkirk).............- -80 Dog Book, The (Watson). .........++++ 5 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Chas. Foxhound, The (Roger Williams)........ 1.90 

ID greet cr aesapraxs Ee egy Ah AO 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart)......... 1.90 cottish and Iri eee ee : 
Camp Craft (Miller)..... Sones esense ews 1.50 — Dog, aoa’ ote, (Wickham). ae 
Camping Out (Miller)........-.ss++0+s .. 210 Story of Jack (Lytle)....... cocina a lla 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick)...... 2.15 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)...... - £60 NATURAL HISTORY 
nt al og —_ ss Saws wie ; sdiecue ooe nae 

amping in Comfort (Donovan).......... -60 American Natural Histo Horneta coe ae 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart), two Animal Guide (Reed ene ae ees 75 

vols., each eerecece ee - 2.50 Art of Taxidermy (Rowley)..... 2.60 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter)........ 1.00 Birds of Field, Forest and Park (Gilmore) .2.50 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)......... 1.00 Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East 
Fox Trapping (Harding)...............+. 1.00 of the Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed).. 1.30 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding), ‘postpaid... 2.00 Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Fur Farming (Harding)...........+++0+- 1.00 Rockies. Illus. in colors (Reed). »++++0+. 1.30 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants...... 1.25 Bird Life (Chapman). AE RR: ale arn 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman)......... 1.75 Game Birds (C. eed) over 100 birds 
Home Manufacture of Furs and "Skins pictured in ae co »: ib mike we 

ee eee er ee re 1.50 In Beaver World (Enos zg} Sed aca 2.30 
Home ‘Taxidermy for Pleasure and wit Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T ” Hornaday) 1.60 

(Hard Ne ee eee ow Rae Pheasant Farming (Simpson).. ae area aeueeta 50 
How to Throw the Diamond Hitch.. - 25 Practical Rabbit Keeping (Farrington)... 1.40 
ee err Paare ws aes 1,25 
Land Cruising and Prospecting........ 1.00 
Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller).... .25 MISCELLANEOUS 
she pocmes Os SD ee ee » 

in rapping ATAGING) . 2 vee cccccee oo ke A B C of Aviation (Capt. W. Page).. 2. 
Outdoorsmans Mendeache The (Miller)... 1.60 png Our eet oy a Ob 
Packing and Portagin (Wal lace).....eee 1.90 portunity CBUIe) s oc.c6 veseececeess soos Sas 
Science of Trapping CR@eps) . oo cccccces oo LOO Boat Building and Sailing, Practical...... 3.00 


Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard). -- 190 Boxing (D. Hutchison)...........02++ 1.90 
Steel Traps (Harding). . ulin eile ea a4 Ace Gaming, Sailing and =e ae (Mii- 


comme Sere (Fordyes)...«. st eeeeeees ie OMe sixvinateetasens 2 <enan ere aan 
Tracks an racking TUMNMCT).. ee eeeeee . % Th It Sel ti 3 °C: and Use 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding).... 1.00 Oh eas s Selection, ‘are . 1.90 
“oo the Queen Jewel of the Rockies 3.58 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING Guide Book to Colorado (Parsons). . veves 165 
American Animals (Stone & Cram)..... . 6.25 Motor Boats: Construction and Operation 1.90 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt) 2 vols... 6.33 (Russell) ......+ see neeeececeenserecees . 


American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell).. 5.25 Motor Boat, The—Its pmancyes Care and 1.90 
American Rifle, The (Whelen)... +++. 6.25 Use ......+. 





Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans)...... 5.40 — Boats and Boat Motors (Page and 15 
WwW Ses so ee eit cuancae hoe é 
Be ee the Shooting ( Wash: ee Opening the West with "Lewis ‘and “Clark 188 
ij MAGI) 2 o-de0s04u sea snteeeaven erases ‘ 
me ~ abcd repre Anyang Outdoor Photograr raphy. (Julian, ‘ ,Dimock) 138 
Bullets’ Flight f P Ki t utdoor ignall: ert Wells)....... . 
, _ : nei in a ave 4 _, 4.50 = s Foot oa the Military Shoe (Mun- 5 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies MD. indssdadnets sos Caen webende ee ae 
(Hornaday) 2.202 ccscescccesececers . 5.25 Spell od the gs The ‘nos welt). - a 
Fi D rt ‘d Horn- Thru Brazilian ilderness ooseve >. 
7 = - . ape . and P — . ‘ pee 5.25 Wild Sife on the Rockies (Enos Mills)... 2.40 
These prices are subject to change without notice. 
All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. Remittance must accompany order. 
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